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The National Conference 
on Social Welfare 


‘Liz NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE iS a 
voluntary organization of individual and organizational members 
whose major function is to provide a national forum for the 
critical examination of basic problems and issues in the social 
welfare field. 

‘These annual forums furnish a two-way channel of communica- 
tion between paid and volunteer workers, between social welfare 
and allied fields, and between the service organizations and the 
social work profession. 

Since 1874, through its annual forums and its comprehensive 
publications program, the National Conference has reflected the 
history and dynamic development of social welfare in this country. 
Its national office serves as headquarters for state conferences in 
social welfare; as the secretariat for the International Conference 
of Social Work; and as a clearinghouse for educational materials 
for use on a local, state, national, and international level. 

Among the newer services developed by the Conference in re- 
cent years is its library of unpublished Annual Forum man- 
uscripts; its document retrieval program, including the data- 
processed production of the KWIC Index of its publications since 
1874; and its Selected Bibliography Service. 





Foreword 


As THE PAPERS CHOSEN for this volume of the proceed- 
ings of the 1966 National Conference on Social Welfare suggest, 
in selecting the Conference theme, “Social Welfare’s Goal in 
Economic Growth,” the Program Committee stirred up a caldron 
of intellectual fermentation and social concern. This was evident 
not only in the Division meetings and general sessions, planned 
by the Program Committee specifically to reflect the theme, but 
also in a large number of the section meetings and in the sessions 
planned by the combined associate groups. 

While there seemed to be one major goal—to solve the problem 
of poverty in the midst of plenty—the many theories presented 
suggested innumerable intricate problems inevitably encountered 
in the search for systems of promoting social progress which are 
comparable to, and compatible with, the promotion of economic 
growth. As is inevitable in all productive forums, a diversity of 
viewpoints emerged, and the papers here were selected to reflect 
this. 

The Division papers are not presented here as such, for they 
were summarized presentations and discussions of five long papers 
included in a preconference volume, Economic Progress and Social 
Welfare, edited by Leonard Goodman and published by Columbia 
University Press in time to be available to the conferees at Chi- 
cago. They are, however, summarized at the end of this volume 
by Leonard Goodman, who attended all the meetings at which they 
were presented. Dr. Goodman, however, did not know at the time 
he attended the Conference that he was to carry out this assign- 
ment, for it had originally been accepted by Hilda Siff, whose 
tragic and sudden death came only a few days after the close of 
the Conference. 

The papers in this volume are for the most part policy papers, 
and they are necessarily only a fraction of those presented at the 
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Conference. Practice in the methods of social work also, and as 
usual, received major attention. A number of the practice papers 
are being presented in a companion volume, also being published 
by Columbia University Press. 

In addition to the chairman, members of the Editorial Commit- 
tee which selected the papers for the two volumes of proceedings 
were: Arnulf M. Pins, chairman of the subcommittee for the 
practice volume, Emanuel Berlatsky, Mary Houk, Malvin Morton, 
Hollis Vick, and Elinor Zaki. ‘The committee was saddened by 
the death, a few weeks prior to the Conference, of Bess Craig, who 
was to be one of its members. 

The committee’s work was greatly facilitated by the preliminary 
planning and sustaining help of Joe R. Hoffer and Mabel Davis, 
of the Conference staff, and by the presence of Dorothy M. Swart 
of Columbia University Press. Ruth Williams, of the Conference 
staff, absent because of illness, was greatly missed. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 


Greetings to the Conference 


from PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


lle IS A GREAT PLEASURE to again send greetings to the 
members of the National Conference on Social Welfare on the 
occasion of your Annual Forum meeting. 

The economic and social issues that you will be considering this 
week are crucial issues in the attainment of a Great Society. 

Today the United States has attained an enviable position of 
prosperity and progress. 

We can meet every need of national defense and yet give oppor- 
tunities to our children and youth, comfort to our sick, and se- 
curity to our aged. We can enrich life for those who have the 
least without depriving those who are already enjoying the fruits 
of our rich economy. 

This means that you are blessed with an opportunity unparal- 
leled in the history of mankind. As the social welfare leaders of 
this nation, it is to you that your fellow Americans turn to help 
furnish the practical means of translating choice into action. This 
is the high purpose of your conference. May it meet with the 
utmost success. 





National Conference on 


Social Welfare Awards 


it NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
Awarps were established by Executive Committee action in 1954 
to accomplish a twofold purpose by calling attention to the signifi- 
cant social problems of the times, and by recognizing the out- 
standing achievements of individuals or organizations in helping 
to solve them. The first award was presented at the 1955 Annual 
Forum in San Francisco. 

Conditions of the awards and procedures for selection of re- 
cipients adopted by the Executive Committee specified that 
awards would be given only when outstanding candidates were 
submitted; that up to three awards might be given in any one 
year in recognition of outstanding contributions in administra- 
tion, research, practice, or, in exceptional cases, for long and 
sustained achievement in the advancement of social welfare, but 
not solely for long service; and that recipients need not be mem- 
bers of the Conference or of the social work profession. 

Final selection of recipients is made by the National Board of 
the Conference (formerly the Executive Committee) from nom- 
inations and supporting background material submitted by the 
members. 

The award for 1966 was presented by Dr. Ellen Winston, Presi- 
dent of the National Conference on Social Welfare, at the General 
Session on Monday Evening, May 30, 1966, in Chicago. The 
recipient was Wilbur D. Mills, Representative from Arkansas. The 
citation was as follows: 


For his distinctive contribution toward the enactment of several 
of the most significant pieces of legislation of our time. . . 
As Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
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House of Representatives, Wilbur D. Mills has been a major 
architect and sponsor of legislative programs bringing the bene- 
fits of modern health and medical care to millions of Americans. 

In 1960 Representative Mills co-sponsored legislation making 
federal funds available for medical care to aged people living on 
low incomes. 

He then, in 1965, developed the amendment to the Social 
Security Act which established a new and broader Medical Assist- 
ance Program as Title XIX of the Social Security Act, and he skill- 
fully pulled together dissonant ideas and molded them into a 
strong workable plan for extending the Social Security Act to 
include hospital and voluntary medical insurance for all elderly 
people. As a result he has given Americans a new basic right—the 
right to medical care. 

As a dedicated public servant, Representative Mills has also 
been instrumental in securing the passage of the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962 to improve the incomes of the poor and to 
strengthen public welfare services. 

For his contribution to the enactment of this great body of 
social legislation, and particularly for his efforts to make medical 
care available to all who need it through the 1965 Amendments 
to the Social Security Act, which President Lyndon B. Johnson 
has called “the most important addition to the Social Security 
structure that has been made in three decades,” the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare pays lasting tribute to THE HONORABLE 
Wixzur D. MILts, United States Representative from Arkansas. 
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7955 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1999 


1960 


1961 
1962 


1963 


1964 
1965 


1963 
1964 


AWARDS 1955-65 


EpitH M. Baker, Washington, D.C. 

FEDELE F. Faurt, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, New York 

TIAC (Temporary Inter-Association Council) PLANNING Com- 
MITTEE, New York 

THE REVEREND MArTIN LUTHER KING, JR., Montgomery, Ala. 
Wixsur J. Conen, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. Focarty, Rhode Island 

LEONARD W. Mayo, New York 

ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENocHs, Washington, D.C. 

OLLIE A. RANDALL, New York 

LouLa Dunn, Chicago 

RALPH BLANCHARD, New York 

HELEN Hatz, New York 

REPRESENTATIVE AIME J. ForAND, Rhode Island 

THE ATLANTA Constitution, RALPH McGILu and Jack NELSON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE, Chicago 

Harriet M. BarTLett, Cambridge, Mass. 

ERNEST JOHN Bown, Cleveland 

FLORENCE G. HELLER, Glencoe, III. 

Special Award for the Television documentary ‘““The Battle of 
Newburgh” Irvinc GITLIN and the NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company, New York 

Dr. RopertT HANNA FELIX, Bethesda, Md. 

James V. BENNETT, Washington, D.C. 

SIDNEY HOLLANDER, Baltimore 

Cora Kasius, New York 

In addition to these Awards, in 1963 and 1964 the National 
Board of the Conference approved Special Citations paying 
tribute posthumously to: 

ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, “First Lady of the World” 

JouN FitzceraLp KEnnepy, “Man of Destiny” 





IN MEMORIAM HILDA SIFF 
1915-66 


Hixpa SirF participated in many of the annual 
meetings of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. She came to maturity during the great 
depression, a time when, as now, the nation was 
turning its attention to economic and social re- 
form. Her keen intellect combined with her 
warm personality to produce notable achieve- 
ments in organizational activities and in the 
writing of numerous scholarly articles and re- 
ports to further her major field of interest—the 


advancement of equality and opportunity for all 


people. 
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CouGHLIN, BERNARD J., S.J. 
“Interrelationships of Governmental and Voluntary Welfare Serv- 
ices” 
Such issues as the welfare state, the predominance of large social in- 
stitutions, and the separation of Church and State as they affect gov- 
ernment-voluntary agency relations. A model for voluntarism, includ- 
ing direct service, social policy and action, planning, partnership with 
the government, and public responsibility. 


GOODMAN, LEONARD H. 
“A Review of the Genesis and Development of the NCSW Division 
Papers” 
How the central theme was translated into concrete, highly focused 
observations and propositions from which specific topics could be 
derived. The steps: the Division meeting and a workshop at which 
drafts of papers were presented and discussed. An analysis of seven 
presentations. 


HILKERT, ROBERT N. 

“The Responsibility of Business and Industry for Social Welfare” 
The predominance of business and industry in contemporary America. 
Social welfare as its secondary but significant concern, as seen, for 
example, in its corporate giving policies. ‘The relative responsibility 
and possible cooperation of government and the business community 
in the war on poverty. 


KAHN, ALFRED J. 

“Planning for the Welfare of Children” 
Child welfare services as traditionally (i.e., separately) conceived, and 
in contrast to the over-all welfare of children. The application of the 
latter in the areas of poverty, policy, and integrated and indicative 
planning, with a discussion of suggested planning fields. 


KEYSERLING, LEON H. 

“The Use of Social and Economic Resources to Eliminate Poverty” 
Advocacy of two basic programs—full employment for the able-bodied 
and a guaranteed income for those who cannot work—to replace the 
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present fragmentary approach to poverty. The costs of such programs, 
and a brief discussion of housing and inflation. 


NATHAN, RoBERT R. 

“Challenges to Our Affluent Society in Meeting Human Needs” 
America’s economic progress since the great depression, and the neces- 
sity for the further taming of the business cycle. Challenges which face 
the economy of the future: the alleviation of poverty; the relation of 
free enterprise to government; and our responsibilities to the under- 
developed nations. 


PETERSON, ESTHER 
“Labor Standards and Consumer Protection as Buffers against Pov- 
erty” 
Protection of families just above the poverty line by revising the 
standards and broadening the coverage for the minimum wage, work- 
men’s compensation, and unemployment insurance; by modernizing 
child labor laws; and by adequate legislation covering consumer credit. 


‘THEOBALD, ROBERT 
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The imminent necessity of some form of direct payment from the 
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VASEY, WAYNE 

“Social Welfare’s Role in Combating Poverty” 
Helping the poor to act on their own behalf as a social welfare po- 
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the profession’s related need for reorientation of purpose. The im- 
portance of voluntarism and over-all planning in the community 
action program. 
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The Contribution of Social Welfare 


to Economic Growth 


by ELLEN WINSTON 


Secs WELFARE HAS LONG BEEN the handmaiden of 
economic development, succoring those who fall by the wayside in 
the race for the ever more fabulous wealth created by mechaniza- 
tion, our great god of production. Until recently, when science 
began to penetrate his mysteries, this modern god, like the whim- 
sical gods of the ancients, often withheld his blessings for reasons 
beyond the understanding of his worshipers. It was in such times 
that social welfare came into its own. Many of the innovative 
approaches to social problems in the past—such as the enactment 
of the Social Security Act in 1935—were the products of depres- 
sion. 

Today this traditional pattern is broken, happily doomed by 
man’s discovery that the cyclical fluctuations of the modern econ- 
omy are not a mysterious phenomenon, but a condition which 
man himself has the power to control. As a result, large-scale, 
long-range economic planning which involves government as well 
as industry is now a practical process adopted by all highly devel- 
oped nations. 

In the United States, the post Second World War approach 
to economic development stems from the enactment of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. This legislation established the principle 
that it is government’s continuing responsibility to review and ap- 
praise economic growth, diagnose problems, and prescribe appro- 
priate remedies. It required the President to establish a Council of 
Economic Advisers and to transmit an Economic Report to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each new year. The Council consults 
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with representatives of agriculture, industry, labor, consumers, 
and other groups, analyzes economic trends, and recommends 
policies to promote the goals of “maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power.” 

After twenty years of operation, it is apparent that this approach 
has proved effective. Economic understandings have been reached, 
goals clarified, measures for orderly change adopted. Severe de- 
pression has been prevented by such devices as the tax cut which 
gave new Vitality to a lagging economy two years ago, and ruinous 
inflation has been avoided by means of the voluntary price and 
wage restraints, which are helping to retard the current inflationary 
trend, and by the control of interest rates which affect the 
spending-production cycle. 

While these tools for making our economy work the way we 
want it to are still being improved, and although we do not even 
yet use them as skillfully as we might, there is no longer any ques- 
tion about the necessity for centralized mechanisms for setting 
goals and establishing guidelines which help labor and industry 
as well as the individual citizen and voter to influence the nation’s 
economic destiny. 

In the Western European countries that have made even more 
extensive use of this approach to economic development,! and to 
an increasing extent in this country as well, it has become ap- 
parent that social welfare must increasingly function in partner- 
ship with economic development if the system is to work. Other- 
wise, social losses tend to offset economic gains to such an extent 
that future economic growth is jeopardized. That is why, more 
and more frequently these days, we find thinking people convinced 
that the goal-setting, guidelines, public policy approach must in- 
corporate both social welfare and economic welfare. 

The extent to which nations have applied this knowledge is 
directly related to the degree of prosperity which they are now 
enjoying. We like to think that the United States is the world’s 
most prosperous nation and thus we measure our wealth by the gross 
national product (G.N.P.), the sum total of all the goods and 
services we produce. By this standard, we are indeed rich beyond 


*Gunnar Myrdal, Challenge to Affluence (New York: Pantheon Books, 1963). 
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all the dreams of Midas. But there are other gauges of wealth 
against which we measure less well.? 

Our unemployment rate, although going down, has been consist- 
ently higher throughout the postwar period than the rates of most 
Western European nations. Moreover, the national rates conceal 
the most shocking feature of our unemployment, namely, the much 
higher rates among certain segments of our population—among 
nonwhites it is still 7.5 percent, and among youth it is 13.0 per- 
cent.* 

Where we have concentrated primarily upon raising the ceil- 
ings of our wealth, other highly developed countries have been 
giving more attention to their floors. Where our goal and guide- 
line setting has been related primarily to economic factors, theirs 
has included more consideration of the social factors which influ- 
ence how the nation’s wealth is used.4 

Let us review what we actually did in terms of economic and 
social development over the past decade and judge whether it is 
what we would have decided to do had we broadened our use of 
the goal and guideline approach in the social welfare arena. 

During this period, our G.N.P. rose from $398 billion to $676.3 
billion. In other words, we had $278 billion more of goods and 
services in 1965 than in 1955, and each year between 1955 and 
1965 our wealth grew by billions, by $48 billion just between 1964 
and 1965.° 

During this period, our needs also increased. 

Approximately 400,000 people came into our major central 
cities every year, most of them from depressed and rural areas 
where they could no longer earn a livelihood.® For the most part, 
they crowded the blighted neighborhoods. ‘There are now 17,000,- 


? Daniel Patrick Moynihan, “Religion, Race, and the War on Poverty,” Harvard 
Review, Spring, 1964, passim. 

8’ Manpower Report of the President, March, 1966, p. 11. 

4U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Division of Research and Statistics, Research and Statistics Note No. 5— 
1965, February 23, 1965; Ida C. Merriam, “Social Welfare Expenditures, 1964-65,” 
Social Security Bulletin, XXVIII (1965), 3-16. 

’ Survey of Current Business, July, 1964; February, 1965; and February, 1966. 

®Daniel Seligman, “The Enduring Slums,” in Edward C. McDonagh and Jon E. 
Simpson, eds., Social Problems: Persistent Challenges (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1965), pp. 9-14. 
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ooo people living in hopelessly deteriorated housing.” In a single 
year, in just two Cities, 1,000 children were bitten by rats. New 
housing construction during this period just about equaled the 
loss of units from demolition, condemnation, or conversion to 
other purposes.® Of the 1,500,000 housing units built in 1964, 
only 1.5 percent was for the low-income market.’° 

Each year, about 60,000 functionally illiterate young people 
joined the ranks of the 10,000,000 illiterate adults in our popula- 
tion.1! A million youth each year left school without a high school 
diploma, and some of them dropped out before finishing grade 
school.?? 

A commonly used gauge of how well a nation safeguards its 
people’s health is the infant mortality rate. The United States 
ranks tenth by this gauge of well-being. The health officer of our 
largest city cites poverty as the third major cause of death among 
all age groups, basing his statement on the differential in death 
rates between the city’s high- and low-income areas."# 

As the incomes of the prosperous climbed steadily higher, the 
income gap between the poor and the rest of the nation widened, 
although the number of people living on subsistence incomes de- 
clined by 5,000,000 during the past five years. This still leaves 
34,000,000 Americans in dire poverty and another 16,000,000 
whose incomes are only slightly above the subsistence level. Almost 
a third of our children and over 4o percent of our old people live 
below, or very near, the borderline of poverty. 

With the most frugal management, including an extremely re- 


7 Ibid. 

*Philip M. Stern and George de Vincent, The Shame of a Nation (New York: 
Ivan Obolensky, 1965). 

® Seligman, op. cit., p. 13. 

* Stern and de Vincent, op. cit., p. 105. 

4 Angelica W. Cass, “Fundamental and Literacy Education for Native and 
Foreign-born Adults,” in Malcolm S. Knowles, ed., Handbook of Adult Education 
in the United States (Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 1960), p. 
458. 

“U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Converging Social Trends—Emerging Social Problems (Washington, D.C., 1964). 

“U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Children’s Bureau. 

™* Arthur Bushel, M.D., New York City Commissioner of Health, address, Na- 
tional Health Conference of the American Dental Association, 1966. 
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stricted diet, $2.10 a day per person is now considered the mini- 
mum amount on which people can manage during a temporary 
emergency period. (This figure is based on the needs of a family 
of four not living on a farm.) The 4,000,000 people, 3,000,000 of 
them children, who are receiving assistance from Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, average about half of that—$1.15 a day. 
And another 8,500,000 people, including 6,000,000 children, live 
in poverty even though their parents work full time the year 
around. An additional 6,000,000 children, mainly those whose 
parents are unemployed or underemployed, also live below this 
poverty line. Negroes, Mexican Americans, and other minority 
groups find life no better today than they did five years ago, and if 
they are children in large families, their prospects have dimmed. 
Over three fourths of all nonwhite families with five or more 
children live in dire poverty, and the proportion of large families 
who are desperately poor increased by 5 percent over the past five 
years.*5 

Moreover, while the food budget on which the poverty line is 
based assumes a temporary condition, with belt-tightening and 
postponement of needed purchases for a few months, the low in- 
comes on which the 15,000,000 children in the poverty groups are 
being reared are not temporary. Despite fluctuations of a few dol- 
lars, which may put them on or off public assistance, resulting 
from a seasonal increase or decrease in wages, most of them live 
permanently on these substandard incomes. 

Only a little of the nation’s increased wealth has benefited the 
very poorest of the poor: the old and disabled and the mothers 
with young children whose principal or only income is pub- 
lic assistance. In 1955, we allocated eight tenths of one percent 
of income to their welfare; ten years later and $278 billion richer, 
we had reduced their share by one tenth of one percent.'® Nor did 
voluntary giving bridge the gap. The three tenths of one percent 
of our G.N.P. invested in private philanthropy 1” accomplishes 

1 Mollie Orshansky, “Recounting the Poor—a Five-Year Review,” Social Security 
Bulletin, XXIX (1966), 20-37. 

16 Indicators, May, 1966, pp. 3-15 and 3-24. 


Leonard A. Lecht, Goals, Priorities, and Dollars; the Next Decade (New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1966). 
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many useful purposes, but does not, and I believe most people 
would now agree should not, meet basic income needs. 

Some months ago, a few people began talking about making up 
the poverty deficit, lifting the most seriously deprived Americans 
at least up to the poverty line. It was estimated they would need 
between $11 billion and $12 billion.1® The amount seemed to most 
people to be impossibly expensive and thus the proposal at first 
received little serious consideration. Fortunately, today there is 
active discussion, many types of proposals, and the seeking of 
knowledge essential to ultimate constructive action to remedy the 
situation. 

President Johnson has consistently maintained that the nation 
is rich enough to meet all its most urgent needs, domestic as well as 
foreign. Speaking in April, 1966, at the Bicentennial Celebration 
of American Methodism, of the nation’s commitment to meet its 
social welfare needs, he raised the question, “Are we doing 
enough?” and then he said: 


The answer, because we are Americans, must always be “‘No.” So long 
as millions of children are poorly taught and poorly fed; so long as 
many men live out their lives without useful work, without skills, 
without hope; so long as disease wastes thousands of young lives, and 
poverty haunts the aged, the answer must be “No.” 


It would be hard to find an American who disagrees with this 
sentiment and yet, over this decade of unprecedented prosperity, 
how have we spent our increasing wealth? 

For one thing, lacking adequate mass transportation, we put 
more money into cars—58 percent more per person over the 
decade. There is at least one car in four fifths of our households 
and, with one fifth of these households having at least two cars, 
we seem to be well on the way toward becoming a nation of two- 
car families.’® And, to keep all these cars moving, we have had to 
spend from $2 billion to $3 billion a year of federal taxes on our 
highways.?° 

* Economic Report of the President, January, 1964. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
ie Development—Key to the Great Society (Washington, D.C., 1966), Table 8, 


®U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1965), Table 786, p. 562. 
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As tensions increased, so did per capita expenditures for tobacco, 
by almost 40 percent, and alcohol, by over 38 percent,” and the 
world famous American gadgetry business grew as more of us 
yielded to tempting commercials and bought mink-handled can 
openers for ourselves and our friends. The most recent tally (1964) 
of our expenditures for selected lists of nonessential items added 
up to about $44 billion a year.”? 

For all our spending, however, we do not find life as satisfying 
as it ought to be. We do not enjoy our air-polluted asphalt-jungle 
cities or the traffic-jammed highways we must use to escape them. 
Our battle against water pollution disturbs us even though we 
keep right on adding extra bathrooms, air conditioning, and other 
water-consuming conveniences to our homes. The demonstrations 
and protests of the deprived disturb us. We worry about the future 
of those 15,000,000 children who are growing up with the lessons 
of the slum more deeply imprinted than the lessons of the school— 
not that we are likely to pinpoint such specifics as causes of our 
malaise. Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press more 
nearly caught the American mood when he wrote a few years ago: 


What is wrong with us? . . . We have everything. We abound with all 
the things that make us comfortable, rich beyond the kings of old. 
... Yet... something is not there that should be—something we 
once had. Are we our own worst enemies? Should we fear what is 
happening among us more that what is happening elsewhere? No one 
seems to know what to do to meet it. But everybody worries. 


Albeit hesitantly, and to some extent fearfully, we are beginning 
to know what to do about it. Having acquired so many of the 
things that can be purchased individually, we are at long last 
facing up to the need to purchase collectively the goods and serv- 
ices which will enrich the quality of life for all and give expression 
to our true sense of values. 

We would undoubtedly move faster if we could believe the 
evidence all about us which indicates that such action would 
jeopardize neither our individual freedoms nor the economic 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1964), Table 440, p. 325. 


2 Personal Consumption Expenditures, by Type of Product, Survey of Current 
Business, XLV, No. 11 (1965), 20-23. 
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health of the nation. Yet, when evidence conflicts with what we 
have learned to expect, it is extremely difficult to accept. The 
psychologists have some interesting optical illusions which demon- 
strate this. As you watch their exhibit, you think you see what you 
expect to see, and even after the demonstrator has proved you 
wrong, your eyes are still deceived by your mind. I recommend 
exposure to this demonstration to anyone who is under the illusion 
that he is truly objective. 

Thus it is not surprising that the concept of social development 
as a positive contribution to economic progress is hard to grasp. It 
is easier to understand the economic value of paying a million- 
dollar subsidy to a planter for not planting crops that will glut 
the market than to recognize the economy of investing a similar 
sum in the workers who have been made idle by the idled land— 
to feed their children and to carry them through the transitional 
period of preparing for and finding other occupations. This still 
tends to be regarded as a drain rather than a spur to the economy. 
We do not ask whether the subsidy to the planter is “deserved” or 
inquire into his morals, his character, and other details of his pri- 
vate life; all we ask is that he withhold his land from production. 
But before we invest a single dollar in the families thrown off the 
land, we require a tremendous amount of evidence, not only to be 
sure that there is no other possible way they could scrounge a little 
food, but also to satisfy ourselves that they are the kind of people 
we want to help, that their personal traits meet with our collective 
approval. In other words, such outlays are still thought of as 
charity—which pays no dividends—rather than as capital invest- 
ment. 

We can shut our eyes to and perhaps even admire a sharp busi- 
ness practice or some ingenious use of a tax loophole; but any in- 
genuity that brings to a family on public assistance a few dollars 
more than our tightly reckoned budgets include is a fraud and 
a scandal to those who regard welfare expenditures as outlays that 
yield no economic return. 

On a broader scale, there is less concern about the $8 billion or 
so of federal money spent in 1965, for direct federal subsidies to 
industry and agriculture (not to mention favorable tax allowances 
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and other indirect subsidies) ?* than about the $3 billion of federal 
money spent for public assistance that year.* 

Despite this carry-over of attitudes from the days when we lived 
in an economy of scarcity rather than one of abundance, there is 
nevertheless a growing awareness that, in highly developed nations 
such as ours, social welfare expenditures strengthen the economy. 
The most simple and direct way of demonstrating this is to trace 
the public welfare dollar, and recently the Westchester, New York, 
Department of Public Welfare did just that.?> Their report shows 
that the more than $19 million the department spent in 1965 
went directly and rapidly into the local economy. Almost half of 
it went to local landlords and merchants who supplied shelter, 
food, and clothing for the more than 23,000 persons who received 
public assistance. Foster home parents and others who served 
children received over $2 million, as did the nursing homes for 
the aged. Hospitals, physicians, dentists, druggists, undertakers, 
and various local agencies and institutions received the remainder. 
To anyone who thinks about it, this point is obvious; of course 
welfare dollars do not stay in the pockets of the poor but add to 
the incomes of the self-supporting merchants and professional men 
of the community as well. The value of the report was that it did 
make people think about it; that it broke down the tendency to 
regard the welfare dollar as a tax to help those people across the 
tracks rather than as a tax that helps to improve my business, and 
to support my family. 

It is more difficult but equally demonstrable to trace to social 
welfare expenditures even more profound effects upon economic 
health. The more highly developed an economy becomes, the 
greater is the relative importance of human over physical re- 
SOUTCES. 

This is inevitable since the physical resources are getting 
scarcer all the time. Just within the past fifty years, North America 
—and mainly the United States has used up as much of these 





2 Statistical Abstract of the United States (1965), Table 535, p. 398. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Bureau of Family Services. 

Department of Public Welfare, County of Westchester, White Plains, N.Y., 
Monthly Report Bulletin, March, 1966. 
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irreplaceable resources as the entire human race had used up to 
that time,2* and in this age of nuclear weaponry it would not be 
safe, even if we had the desire, to continue to draw upon a dis- 
proportionate share of the world’s physical resources to benefit the 
6 percent of the world’s population that lives in the United 
States.27 Our future economic leadership will therefore depend 
more and more upon having people who can devise more efficient 
uses for the physical resources available to us and who can meet the 
demand for professional and other services which is increasing 
at an almost geometric rate. 

We are already feeling the effects of our past failure to give 
sufficient attention to the quality of our human resources. We 
desperately need scientists, social workers, engineers, and a host 
of other specialists to fill vital vacancies. We fear the results when 
Medicare puts new demands on the already short supply of health 
personnel. And much of our concern about inflation stems from 
our awareness that it will be difficult to hold the wage line when 
the manpower we need is in such short supply. 

Yet there are tens of thousands of men and women who are 
desperately seeking work and other thousands who have resigned 
themselves to idleness, and not without reason, since their chances 
of employment are almost nil. Only recently, and still on a purely 
token scale, have we tried to upgrade and salvage this source of 
manpower through work experience and training projects. These 
have proved remarkably successful, considering that the projects 
must begin, in most instances, with teaching the trainees to read 
and write, to establish routines (since time means nothing when 
one has nothing to do), and to acquire other rudimentary quali- 
fications. But there is no gainsaying the fact that few if any of these 
trainees are ever going to become the surgeons or the physicists or 
the social workers that we need. It is too late to equip them to fill 
the spots where we need them most; but they can help meet de- 
mands for the lower levels of skills, to provide for the burgeoning 
demands for special services. 


* Brock Chisholm, Prescription for Survival (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957). 
7" Lecht, op. cit. 
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Are we now ready to profit by this dramatic evidence of the cost 
of allowing social development to lag behind economic growth? 
‘There are many indications that we are ready. We have gained 
assurance from measures of social intervention we have taken in 
the past. All the forebodings about social security when it was 
launched thirty years ago proved groundless; it has succeeded be- 
yond the hopes of its most visionary advocates. We have seen other 
free nations make even more daring ventures into areas of social 
intervention and found that these too did not destroy but pre- 
served and strengthened the values which all free people cherish. 
Emboldened, we ourselves have taken some enormous strides. 

The 1962 Public Welfare Amendments were a great forward 
step, not because their emphasis on prevention and rehabilitation 
was new— it is, of course, as old as social work itself—but because 
their incorporation into federal law served a goal-setting function, 
provided a national commitment. We see the effects not only in 
the improvement of public welfare services, but also in the better 
coordination of voluntary and public services. Increasingly, there 
is less fragmentation, more teamwork; less concern about who 
shall do a job, more interest in seeing that the job is done as 
effectively and expeditiously as possible. 

Not that the full potentialities of this landmark legislation are 
yet being realized or even recognized, largely, I believe, because 
their economic value has not been sufficiently comprehended. Too 
many people “bought” this social goal as a short-term rather than 
a long-term investment, expecting that an increase in service 
would mean an almost immediate downturn in the incidence of 
poverty and other social problems. In reality, of course, to reap a 
true profit from this measure, the investment not only in services 
but in financial aid must be greatly increased. Service alone can- 
not compensate for substandard living conditions nor can serv- 
ice be preventive when it is offered only after, and not before, 
serious social deterioration has occurred. Nevertheless, the meas- 
ure does add a major new dimension to our concept of the role of 
social services in our society. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 carried this concept 
one step further by putting it into the campaign terms to which 
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Americans, through long experience with both political and com- 
mercial campaigns, are accustomed to respond. As a result, many 
people who had never given much thought to the matter before 
have developed a keen awareness of the nation’s social problems 
and a better appreciation of their scope and complexity. This 
widening of public awareness is basic if social and economic de- 
velopment are to be brought into balance. Such awareness is our 
best assurance that we will overcome our tendency to think of 
social welfare expenditures in terms of what money we can spare 
rather than in terms of what we must invest to achieve essential 
goals. 

However, no doubt because of our continuing reluctance to 
make adequate investments in social welfare, both the 1962 and 
1964 legislation, although focused on the poor, the most present- 
oriented of all groups, support programs that are future-oriented. 
They hold out the promise of better times ahead—after education, 
after job training, after social and health services, after neighbor- 
hood improvement and other time-taking activities—to people 
whose all-absorbing problem is survival in the here and now. The 
effectiveness of these programs would be immeasurably strength- 
ened if we were willing to recognize that the vital first aid treat- 
ment for poverty is money. Without more food, more clothing, 
better housing now, these long-term measures, sound though they 
are, may be of limited value to those who need them most. This 
commitment to dealing with present poverty is our most crucial 
challenge today. 

Not only is it an issue which affects the success of programs 
that deal specifically with poverty, but it is also an issue that affects 
the value of another whole area of recent social legislation: the 
civil rights laws. These laws have pretty well removed the last 
vestiges of legal barriers which for so long kept minority groups 
in the status of second-class citizens, but this is only the first step. 
The better life they seek will still elude the Negro, the Spanish 
American, and the Indian unless they can find some immediate re- 
lief to their grinding poverty, their degrading living conditions, and 
the all-pervading misery that keeps them from seeking out and 
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taking full advantage of opportunities to equip themselves for 
more meaningful roles in our society. To raise expectations with- 
out providing the means for their realization is to invite the 
frustration and disillusionment which feed the fires of extremism. 

Willingness to make investments commensurate with our goal 
commitments must also be considered in appraising new legisla- 
tion in the fields of education and health enacted in 1964 and 
1965. Potentially, both the educational and the health legislation 
can go far toward helping to develop the quality of the future 
manpower we need. Both are evidence of the public’s desire to 
attend to urgently felt needs which are so costly as to require 
collective rather than individual action. 

The 1965 health legislation, as President Johnson has noted, 
established a new basic right for all Americans—the right to 
health and medical care. It set a goal and a target date, 1975, by 
which time no financial barriers shall deprive any man, woman, or 
child of the care he needs. 

The most dramatic feature of this legislation is Title XIX, 
which the Welfare Administration is responsible for developing 
in cooperation with state health and welfare agencies. Attainment 
of the goal by the target date depends upon how rapidly and effec- 
tively states can set up new medical assistance programs to serve not 
only those who now receive publicly financed health and medical 
care, the recipients of public assistance, but also people in all age 
groups who cannot afford to pay all or part of their medical 
expenses. In this provision, as well as in Title V of the new 
legislation, which authorizes federal aid for comprehensive child 
health projects in low-income areas, emphasis is placed on meeting 
the health needs of children, the group whose health needs are 
now most seriously neglected. 

Judging from the action that has already resulted from this 
legislation, there is real hope that the people of this nation do in- 
deed recognize health as “the first wealth” and are prepared to set 
up programs that assure a high quality of care and that are free of 
the cumbersome restrictions which, all too often in the past, have 
prevented good programs from fully accomplishing their purposes. 
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Not only in the field of social legislation but also in that of 
social policy, we find increasing evidence of the Nation’s readiness 
to bring social and economic development into better balance. 

For example, while the nation’s public assistance programs are 
still under criticism from the far right for being too humane and 
from the far left for existing at all (since social injustice fertilizes 
the seedbeds of radicalism), there is now sufficient public con- 
sensus to permit revision of these programs so that they can more 
nearly achieve the goals set forth in the 1962 Public Welfare 
Amendments. Quietly, but steadily, such action is going forward. 

In state after state, costly and needlessly time-consuming pro- 
cedures to prove, reprove, and prove again that Johnny Jones has 
met all the requirements which entitle him to aid and to budget 
that aid in terms of precisely so many cents per year for toothpaste 
and so many cents for shoes—all such procedures are giving way 
to more streamlined, mechanized, and efficient methods. ‘To speed 
this process, the Welfare Administration has issued two new policy 
manuals,?* one on need determination and one on eligibility de- 
termination. These two reforms alone can go far toward making 
it possible for people to obtain the aid they are entitled to receive 
without destroying their self-respect and confidence, and at the 
same time can free staff for preventive and rehabilitative services 
to keep these people from becoming a group apart, living as 
outcasts on the fringes of society. 

The most significant of the new policies, which states must 
adopt by July 1, 1967, if they wish to continue to receive federal 
aid for their programs: 

1. Prohibit practices that “violate the individual’s privacy or 
personal dignity, or harass him, or violate his constitutional 
rights.” 

2. Require that assistance be given promptly and continued 
regularly until the individual is found to be ineligible. 

3- Prohibit the practice of assuming that a recipient of public 
assistance receives some regular income from relatives or other 


23) OLS, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Bureau of Family Services, Handbook Transmittal No. 77, March 18, 1966; Hand- 
book Transmittal No. 76, December, 1965. 
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sources and subtracting that amount from the assistance check, 
whether or not the recipient actually receives such income. 

4. Permit the use of a declaration form, filled out by the ap- 
plicant, as a principal source of information about an individual’s 
eligibility, with verification limited to what is “‘reasonably neces- 
sary to assure that expenditures under the program will be legal.” 

5. Simplify instructions for computing both needs and re- 
sources, thus enabling much of the task of budget determination 
to be done by auxiliary staff and freeing trained workers for other 
essential duties. 

All of these contribute to the aim of making determinations of 
eligibility more dignified and more objective. 

The new policies will also bring the advances of modern busi- 
ness technology into this multibillion dollar program. Just as 
many of our modern corporations started in a small, informal way 
with methods appropriate to their size, so did our public welfare 
agencies begin with procedures followed in earlier days by small 
private agencies organized to help a few individuals in whom 
they had a special interest. But unlike the modern corporation, too 
many public welfare agencies for too long have clung to too many 
outmoded procedures. As a result, there is often a carry-over of 
charity attitudes into what is actually a public service for citizens 
whose rights to it are established by law. 

Goals and guidelines for further improvements in our public 
assistance as well as in our public child welfare programs can be 
expected when the National Advisory Council on Public Welfare 
issues its report in June of 1966. If this report is heeded, we may 
not merely hold the gains achieved through the 1962 Amendments, 
most of which expire in 1967, but we may also obtain substan- 
tially more advanced social legislation in 1967. 

Another forward step in public policy relates to family planning. 
Here again we see the falling away of demarcation lines which 
limited freedom of choice to persons served by the private sector 
of our economy and denied it to those served by the public sector. 
The increasing use of federal public assistance and child health 
grants by states and communities to make family planning possi- 
ble for the poor is one of the sharpest indicators of a change in 
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public climate. A woman who wants to but cannot afford to pre- 
vent the birth of unwanted children may be enabled to do so at a 
cost of about twenty dollars a year.?® 

Unfortunately, the cost-effectiveness ratio of most social welfare 
measures cannot be so readily pinpointed with the tools currently 
available to us. We lag behind the economists in acquiring the 
knowledge which makes measurement of the costs and benefits of 
social intervention as practical as economic intervention. If the 
growing public demand for outlets to express their value interests 
is to be channeled constructively, we must be able to provide more 
precise guidelines and projections—what will be the cost, what 
will be the return, what will happen if we take this step, what can 
be expected if another approach is followed. With the increasing 
availability of electronic data processing equipment and with 
increasingly sophisticated statistical skills to measure trends, prog- 
ress, results, we can hope that more and more of the hard, sup- 
porting data which impel action will soon be forthcoming. 

Social work is not the whole of social welfare services, but it has 
a professional obligation to move with the trends, to exert leader- 
ship, to initiate strategies which will yield major leverage and im- 
pact. In no way do I intend to minimize the importance of clinical 
services or therapy in social work when I say that social casework 
has held the profession’s attention too narrowly upon the goals 
and tools for social intervention on a case-by-case basis. The broad 
strategies for major social changes which require heavier tools 
have not received equal attention from the profession. Now is the 
time to broaden efforts. This is the day of opportunity for social 
workers and volunteer leaders who have the concern and the com- 
petence to participate as never before in the shaping of national 
social policy. 

‘The advanced social policy this nation needs must be broadly 
conceived. It cannot be achieved simply through more enlightened 
laws and regulations and the administrative policies and proce- 
dures of tax-supported programs. One of the greatest strengths of 


* Alan F. Guttmacher, M.D., President, Planned Parenthood—World Population, 
statement before subcommittee on Manpower, Employment, and Poverty of Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, May 10, 1966. 
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our society is its pluralistic nature. In social welfare, as in all other 
fields of endeavor, the government has no monopoly. The private 
sector has a heavy obligation and an unparalleled opportunity to 
help the nation move forward with security and confidence into 
the more advanced forms of social intervention which the needs 
of our times demand. 

Public welfare, we must remember, has minimal discretionary 
money which can be used to push back the horizons, or even to 
permit the careful evaluations we would like to see made of 
numerous aspects of current public programs. Social workers who 
are in the voluntary agencies can do this. They can move quickly 
into new areas or situations; they can experiment with new and 
unconventional approaches. They can afford to undertake projects 
that may fail; this is far more difficult for governmental administra- 
tors. Perhaps most important of all, they can identify unfilled, new, 
or changing needs and stimulate local efforts to meet them. 

All this is needed in the evolution of social welfare. It is an 
additional reason for social workers in voluntary and public wel- 
fare agencies to become a unified force in exerting the leadership 
that will reduce the gap between social and economic develop- 
ment. 

Many of the basic tools for such leadership are already at hand. 
They include important and tested means for program planning; 
awareness of how to use intimate knowledge of the phenomena of 
people in troubled or disadvantaged situations; and, most impor- 
tant, experience in predicting expected social consequences of 
local events, such as youth rioting and family disruption, or 
broader economic events, such as the reluctance of the unemployed 
to move where there are jobs that match their skills. Social workers 
know: 

1. What it takes to involve the poor 

2. What it means to raise hopes by initiating action that has no 

immediate outlet of satisfaction 

3. The long-run costs to society and to individual families that 

result from too little help, too late 

4. The consequences of the punitive approach to the nonpro- 

ductive poor 
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5. The dilemma created by higher aspirations when there is no 

means by which the goal can be reached 

6. The protections and action necessary to salvage children who 

are living in destructive home situations 

7. The necessity to involve a far wider range of skills, from 

those of the so-called “indigenous worker” to those of the 
Ph.D., from the social caseworker to those of a host of other 
professional disciplines. 

It is such knowledge that breathes life into laws and policies. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if, through inadequate use of 
such expertise, our steps toward social intervention should now 
falter and thus impede the recent and hopeful trend toward mesh- 
ing social welfare into the postwar pattern of economic develop- 
ment. This approach has brought us to the threshold of a truly 
great society and offers our best if not our only hope for extending 
opportunities for conscious choice into the area of social values. 

Even a nation as rich as the United States cannot reach all its 
goals—private and collective, economic and social, foreign and 
domestic—at once. Priorities must and will be set, either by in- 
ertia or by broadening the scope of the democratic mechanisms 
which have proved so effective in stabilizing our economy. 

Americans are as responsive to the satisfactions of their values 
as to the satisfactions of their tastes. Given equal opportunities 
for choice among values, they would not choose to have a third 
of their children live in deprivation; they would not choose to 
have millions of their fellow Americans live in rat-infested, fire- 
trap slums; they would not choose that the sick or handicapped 
be neglected only because money, manpower, and facilities have 
been used for other purposes; they would not choose an educa- 
tional system that fails to reach a high proportion of their chil- 
dren in any meaningful way. 

As social development becomes integrally related to economic 
development, opportunities to make these value choices will in- 
crease. We can decide whether we want to build our cities higher 
and higher to maximize the rental value of each foot of land— 
I hear it is now architecturally possible to build to almost limitless 
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heights.°° Or we can decide, for I understand that this too is now 
architecturally possible, to transform some of our most shocking 
tenements into modern housing units by a process which takes 
only forty-eight hours per building and costs only $7,000 per unit.*1 
We can decide whether we want to spend more for tranquilizers 
or for the goods and services which make life more tranquil. 

We can settle for the short-term prosperity that comes from 
increasing concentration upon production to meet the ever 
changing whims and fancies of the luxury-sated segment of our 
population, or we can plan for long-term, stable prosperity by 
giving priority to the production of goods and services that meet 
the basic and enduring needs of all people and build toward 
quality in all segments of our population. 

We have learned that what sustains economic prosperity, full 
employment, and our competitive, free-enterprise system is pro- 
duction and that it can be just as profitable to produce for our 
collective needs as for our individual needs. Evidence accumulated 
over the years has pretty well laid to rest the myth that individual 
dollars are any more valuable or productive than collective dollars, 
or that they will buy all the things we need. For example, most of 
us can pay for a physician, but we cannot, individually, pay for 
the medical school that produces him; and now that more of the 
aged and the poor can also claim the doctor’s services, we may 
find that the lack of collective investment in medical education 
in the past affects that part of the service we will be able to 
purchase individually in the future. 

Our ability to bring into use increasingly effective methods of 
meeting social welfare needs has international as well as national 
implications. 

To help us comprehend how basic social welfare is in relation 
to world affairs, an ingenious writer *? recently translated the 


2 Wolf von Echkhardt, “New York’s Trade Center: World’s Tallest Fiasco,” 
Harper's, May, 1966, pp. 94-100. 

%1 Washington Post, April 3, 1966, p. G-7. 

32 Jack Mabley, “How We Stack Up in World ‘Small Town’ Tells the Story,” in 
Elgin F. Hunt and Jules Karlin, eds., Society Today and Tomorrow (New York: 
Macmillan, 1961), pp. 111-12. 
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world population into the dimensions of a village of 1,000. Its 
residents included 60 Americans, who received more than a third 
of the town’s income, and another 200 people—Europeans and 
a few from other continents—who received most of the remaining 
income. The other 740 residents were poor, ignorant, hungry, and 
sick. 

In terms of value decisions, the issue is primarily whether our 
basic national goal is to be the creation of an enclave of luxury in 
a world of misery. The cue to our real intent, in the eyes of our 
own impoverished people and in the eyes of the world, will be 
taken from our action on the social welfare front. 

The foundations for such action have been laid. Recent policy 
positions taken by the American Public Welfare Association, the 
National Association of Social Workers, and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly have contributed to their construction. Recent 
social legislation has further advanced this most challenging ad- 
venture of twentieth-century civilization. Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act, for example, has established many long-needed prec- 
edents: the removal of residence requirements, which are cer- 
tainly an anachronism in the land of the world’s most mobile 
population; the concept of high quality comprehensive services; 
the building of a unified program around service to replace the 
fragmented services resulting from programs based on age and 
other conditions which are not germane to the service rendered. 

Appraising where we are and looking toward the very near 
future, I feel that we must press forward with the urgency that 
the times demand. Hence, I propose for most careful considera- 
tion: 

1. The extension of our present mechanism for assuring the 
nation’s healthy economic development to include social develop- 
ment 

This would mean that advisers in social development would 
work side by side with the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, that their consultations would cover social as well as 
economic aspects of the nation’s welfare, and that there would be 
reliable social indices to match our economic indices so that we 
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would have a continuing assessment of the social state of the 
nation. 

As with the present program for economic development, this 
broader approach would give all segments of society a basis for 
social planning and decision-making. It would expedite the pace 
of social change, the attainment of social goals. 

2. The realignment of public social services to serve more ef- 
fectively the needs of our society 

One increasingly large group is the financially independent who 
have social problems and need help which ranges from professional 
social work assistance in dealing with a failing marriage, a mental 
or emotional illness, a delinquent child, or a problem of alcohol- 
ism or drug addiction, to the help that can be given by trained 
homemakers or other auxiliary staff. For millions of troubled 
people, there is no place to turn for the variety of human services 
that welfare agencies traditionally provide but that, in our public 
agencies, tend to be limited to people who have financial problems 
as well. 

A second group consists of the financially dependent, particu- 
larly the aged, the ill, and the handicapped, who, with their family 
or community resources, can manage independently but who re- 
quire sufficient income to pay for their living expenses or medical 
care or both. 

The third group are those who require both social services and 
more adequate incomes. 

As presently organized, our public social service programs all 
too often tend to give no service to the first group and to treat 
the second and third groups much alike by providing a little 
money and a little service, but not enough of either to accomplish 
the desired results. Hence, it is urgent to differentiate more clearly 
how available programs can be structured to provide ever more 
effective social services, pinpointed to clearly defined services fully 
available, on the one hand, to people who consciously want and 
seek them and, on the other, to those who are vulnerable due to 
age or other conditions that require the protections of a concerned 


society. 
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3. The establishment of a national floor under poverty, with 
need the only criterion for determining who receives basic income 
protection 

As President Johnson said in his inaugural address, “in a land of 
great wealth, families must not live in hopeless poverty.” This, 
then, we must do, while at the same time we press forward on all 
our special poverty and social insurance programs. 

4. The prompt creation of service centers in every neighborhood 
where there are concentrations of poverty and other social 
problems 

Such centers, with round-the-clock provision for emergencies 
and with the staff and facilities essential to offering genuinely 
comprehensive rather than fragmented services, often with a num- 
ber of associated agencies, would give us a truly effective system 
for delivering the right service at the right time in the right way. 

To attain these objectives in their full breadth, we must con- 
sciously clarify the issues, give to them the commitment of the 
social reformer of bygone days, and demand the essential leader- 
ship, public and private—at the community level, where the 
people and the problems are; at the state level, where there must 
be full acceptance of responsibility commensurate with oppor- 
tunity; at the national level, from our great voluntary agencies 
and the federal government. 

Any lagging at other levels must mean more federal involve- 
ment. Any lagging at the federal level cannot be tolerated as we 
press toward the Great Society. 

The challenge is here—strong, clear, imperative. We must be 
able with one voice to sing: “Be ours the fair vision, the fairest 
fulfillment: A Nation all-glorious, mighty and free.” 38 


°3 Cordelia Brooks Fenno, “The Vision,” in Augustus D. Zanzig, ed., Singing 
America (Boston: C.C. Berchard and Co., 1932), No. 127. 
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by RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


As LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIALIZED SOCIETIES get richer in 
material terms what is the future for social welfare? Shall we not 
all, or at any rate the vast majority, have incomes and assets large 
enough in the future to satisfy our social welfare needs in the 
private market without help from the State? Should not we have 
the right to decide our own individual resource preferences and 
priorities and buy from the private market our own quantities 
of education, medical care, housing, social security, mental health 
services, social work support, and other services? 

Such questions as these are being asked today in Britain; chiefly, 
I must say, by economists who are more cheerful professionals 
these days than they used to be when they were specialists in slump 
and depression, and laid claim to being the preeminent “dismal 
scientists.” Similar questions are also being asked in Western 
Germany and in the United States, notably by the distinguished 
economist, Milton Friedman ? and his followers. 

This is not, I would guess, the first time in history that the 
fundamental issue of the role of the State in the field of social 
welfare has been debated at the National Conference on Social 
Welfare; the conflict over individualism and collectivism de- 
veloped long before the human race decided to invent the social 
worker. What is relatively new, and startlingly new, in the long 
history of man’s preoccupation with poverty is the fact and the 


1] wish to acknowledge my gratitude to the following friends and colleagues in 
the United States whose writings have been a source of stimulation to me: Eveline 
M. Burns, Lenore A. Epstein, Everett C. Hughes, Alfred Kahn, Ida Merriam, S. M. 
Miller, Daniel P. Moynihan, Arnold Rogow, Martin Rein, Alvin Schorr, and 
Elizabeth Wickenden. 

2? Milton Friedman, Capitalism and Freedom (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). 
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prospect of material abundance. We have only to compare the 
gross national products of the United States, Canada, Britain, 
Sweden, France, Western Germany, and other industrialized coun- 
tries in 1945 with the levels achieved in 1965 to realize how much 
richer as societies we have become in the short space of twenty 
years. Though there may be in the future as in the recent past 
periods of relative stagnation, nevertheless, on a long view our 
societies are steadily getting richer. Barring the utter disaster of 
international war we have, therefore, to prepare ourselves and the 
next generation for living in very rich societies; rich in the pos- 
session of material goods and rich in leisure—or nonwork time. 
In the next ten years, I am told, the American G.N.P. is expected 
to rise to a trillion dollars. 

What, then, is the future role of social policy? Is it to wither 
away as social welfare returns to its nineteenth-century residual 
function of custodial care for a small minority of the population? 
Are we to assume that the critical social problems of poverty, dis- 
crimination, unfreedom, and violence that face our societies today 
will steadily disappear at the behest of economic growth and an 
expanding private market? 

Some economic analysts in Britain noting, in recent years, the 
rise in national income and wealth have begun to present force- 
fully the case for the private market in education, medical care, 
and social security. Unlike their distinguished predecessors, they 
do not condemn these instruments of social policy as politically 
irrelevant or mistaken in the past. They were needed then as 
temporary, ad hoc political mechanisms to ameliorate and reduce 
social conflict, to protect the rights of property, and to avoid resort 
to violence by the dispossessed and the deprived. This contem- 
porary redefinition of the past role of social policy thus represents 
it as a form of social control; as a temporary, short-term process 
of State intervention to buttress and legitimate industrial capi- 
talism during its early, faltering but formative years of growth. 
Those, we are now told, who in the past were critical of State 


5 For example, D.S. Lees, Health through Choice (London: Institute of Economic 
Affairs, 1961), and E.G. West, Education and the State (London: Institute of 
Economic Affairs, 1965). 
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intervention in the guise of social policy were misguided and 
shortsighted. The Bourbons of today disavow the Bourbons of 
yesterday. The times, the concepts, and the market have all 
changed. They have been changed by affluence, by technology, 
and by the development of more sophisticated, anonymous, and 
flexible mechanisms of the market to meet social needs, to enlarge 
the freedom of consumer choice, and to provide not only more but 
better education, medical care, housing, and social security. 

In abbreviated form, these are some of the theories of private 
social policy now being advanced in Britain and, no doubt, by 
like-minded analysts in the United States. Paradoxically, at first 
sight, they have seized upon and welcomed the reformulation of 
a “negative income tax” (or tax allowances in reverse) extended 
to the poor and low-wage earners. For the State to bring about 
in this way through the fiscal system a minimal degree of income 
redistribution should lead to a gradual disengagement from the 
direct provision of public services in kind, such as education, 
housing, and medical care. If the poor are provided with a little 
more purchasing power their other needs should be treated as 
consumption goods to be purchased in the private market—so 
runs the argument. 

Like other conceptions of social policy, presented in such large 
and all-embracing terms, this theory makes a number of assump- 
tions about the future economic characteristics of our societies. 
These need to be examined; moreover, in the process of doing 
so we may be helped to redefine the role of social policy in con- 
temporary terms. 

One fundamental assumption underlying this theory is that the 
present pattern of income and wealth differentials, which deter- 
mine each individual’s command over resources through time, 
will continue—and by implication should continue—in the fu- 
ture. It is accepted, of course, that absolute standards will rise 
for everyone; that the $3,000 family will become in x years and in 
real terms the $6,000 family (a doubling of purchasing power); 
the $100,000 family will become the $200,000 family, and so on. 
This assumption implies that the invisible resource allocation of 
the market will bring about, without the intervention of public 
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policies, an equal proportional rise in living standards for all 
individuals and families. It further implies, as a social good, that 
the absolute differences should widen; that the gap between these 
two families in pretax incomes should double from $97,000 at 
present to $194,000 in the future. While this increase in inequality 
may, of course, be somewhat diminished by the effects of progres- 
sive taxation, there will occur, nevertheless, a great increase in 
the absolute gap unless taxation becomes far more sharply progres- 
sive in its impact than it is at present. Those who advocate this 
private market theory do not, however, call for a more progressive 
system of direct taxation. On the contrary, they argue for more 
tax cuts. 

In short, according to this model of economic progress, within 
which is incorporated a declining role for social welfare, what 
is central is the promise of a doubling of the standard of living 
for everyone, including the poor. Poverty, as defined by the values 
and standards of 1966, will virtually disappear; meanwhile, the 
absolute differences in income and wealth will widen greatly. 
Economic models, for all their appearance of neutrality, may also 
be value-judgment models. 

A second fundamental assumption, which follows closely from 
the first assumption that the competitive market is and will con- 
tinue to be an efficient and proportionately just allocator of 
resources, concerns the divergence between social costs and private 
costs. We know, in general, that the diseconomies and disservices 
involved in the production and consumption of goods do inflict 
damage on nonconsumers and third parties—in such forms, for 
example, as urban blight, slum ghettos, air and river pollution, 
the destruction of aesthetic amenities, ill-health, industrial in- 
juries, the invasion of privacy, and so on. Many of these damages 
and disservices to the “quality of life,’ which may also involve 
harm to the values of honesty, self-development, creativity, and 
respect for civil rights, represent noneconomic variables which no 
statisticlan or economist has yet been able to quantify in dollars 
and pounds. 

Similarly, while we may recognize the significance to human 
beings of the disutilities and disservices of technological and 
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scientific changes, nevertheless, we still cannot adequately measure 
their effects. The social as well as the economic damages wrought 
by these changes are often borne by those who do not immediately 
benefit, and they may create new needs for more than one genera- 
tion. Some of the more obvious and striking examples in this 
area of generational social cost-benefit analysis are: the effects of 
automation on employment, on the obsolescence of acquired skills, 
and on family stability; the impact of new scientific discoveries 
like thalidomide in generating a lifetime of personal dependency; 
the social, psychological, and economic effects on those rejected 
as well as those accepted of rising standards of admission to edu- 
cational systems, vocational and professional training, employ- 
ment, promotion, occupational welfare, fringe benefits, middle- 
class housing areas, and even job corps programs. Have we really 
any conception of the psychological effects on people of a con- 
tinual process of social rejection and exclusion? Yet economic 
growth tends continuously to build ever higher these gateways to 
life and freedom of choice, and to widen the area over which cre- 
dentialism rules; + the crowd outside finds it harder to clamber 
over, squeeze through, or look over the top. 

In all these sectors relating to the divergence between social 
costs and private costs created partly by the disutilities of progress 
there is in continual motion an extensive and complex system of 
redistribution in life chances and command over resources. It is 
largely an uncompensated area; almost wholly uncompensated by 
the competitive market and only to a limited extent by law and 
social policy through the agency of public assistance and other 
social security instruments, retraining and work programs, public 
education, housing and social welfare programs. The reasons for 
the lack of compensation for damages and disservices are many and 
various; they lie in our inability to identify the victims, to name 
and hold responsible the causal agents, and to measure in material 
terms the social costs of change and economic progress. Other and 

‘For example, at present in the United States between 150,000,000 and 250,000,- 
000 copies of several thousand different standardized ability tests—I.Q., aptitude, 
and achievement—are administered annually by schools, colleges, government 


agencies, business firms, and the military services. See David A. Goslin, The 
Search for Ability (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1963), p. 13. 
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related reasons have to be sought in the realm of values; in the 
deeply held belief, for instance, that men who are poor and sick 
deserve to be poor and sick, and that those who are excluded from 
society merit exclusion. They are the social pathologies of other 
people’s progress. 

These two assumptions about the future concerning income 
and wealth differentials and social costs and private costs are, I 
suggest, implicit in the model of economic progress I have in- 
stanced—a model we might call the “optimistic automated model.” 
It is a model which tends to create the impression that economic 
growth is a problem in economics alone. We thereby find our- 
selves, as Gross has remarked, saddled with a new form of Gresh- 
am’s Law: monetary information—or dollar number magic— 
of lesser significance tends to displace other information which 
may be of greater significance.® 

Three central questions can now, I think, be formulated. First, 
will economic growth in a competitive market situation result in 
fair shares for all in proportionate terms with social policy per- 
forming a role in the economy similar to the one it plays now? 
In other words, is there in the dynamics of growth in our so- 
cieties a “natural,’”’ evolutionary, inherent tendency toward equal- 
ity of distribution? As we become richer do we become more equal? 

Secondly, is this tendency (supposing, for the moment, that it 
exists) toward fair shares for all in the product of future growth 
strong enough to allow a run-down in the proportionate role of 
social policy as a redistributive agent? In other words, will a 
doubling of the real income of the poor as well as the rich in x 
years (if it should take place) make possible a progressive decline 
in the role of social welfare—quite apart from the issue as to 
whether such a deadline is or is not desirable? 

Now I come to my third question, the most difficult of all to 
project into space. What can we say about the future consequences 
and costs of economic growth and of scientific, technological, and 
social change? How will these consequences and costs of change 
be distributed and borne, and to what extent will they (or indeed 


5 Bertram M. Gross, “The Social State of the Union,” Trans-Action, III, No. 1 
(1965), 15. 
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can they) be compensated for in a profit-maximizing market? Can 
the market, for example, as an economic system resolve the prob- 
lems of ethnic integration and accommodation? This is an im- 
portant question now for Britain as well as for the United States. 

What is indisputable is that in the last two decades the rate of 
change in highly industrialized societies has been rapid and per- 
vasive, probably more rapid than in any similar period of time this 
century. ‘There is, in general, no evidence that this rate of change 
is slowing down. It may even be expanding rapidly as more 
sophisticated techniques of production, distribution, and supply 
are mastered and applied, and as medical science breaks new 
ground in the potential prevention of death and the prolongation 
of life. The addition of only five years to the existing biological 
life span for men as well as women, the poor as well as the rich, 
could present our societies with a set of immensely challenging 
problems. 

With all that we now know, and recalling the enormous growth 
in scientific and technological research investment by Western 
society since the 1940s, it is reasonable to suppose that social and 
economic changes are likely to be as rapid—and probably more 
so—in the future as they have been in the recent past. Indeed, 
much of this research effort has not yet been generally applied 
in practice. Many years elapse before the full impact of research 
and innovation is experienced by the generality of individuals 
and families. It has also to be remembered, as Wilbert Moore has 
observed, that as the range of material technology and social 
strategies expands the net effects are additive or cumulative, de- 
spite the relatively rapid obsolescence of some procedures.® 

This particular question concerning change is important for 
two reasons. First, the social costs of change rarely enter into the 
calculations and models of economists. They measure what they 
can more easily count. As yet, we cannot quantify in material 
terms social misery and ill-health, the effects of unemployment, 
slum life and Negro removal, the denial of education and civil 
rights, and the cumulative side effects from generation to generation 


® Wilbert E. Moore, Social Change (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), 
Parse 
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of allowing cynicism and apathy to foster and grow. ‘These are 
some of the costs which appear inescapably to accompany social 
and technical change. They are not embodied in any index of 
“real” income per capita. We have, therefore, to remind ourselves 
continuously about their reality, partly because we happen to 
be living in a scientific age which tends to associate the measurable 
with the significant; to dismiss as intangible that which eludes 
measurement; and to reach conclusions on the basis of only those 
things which lend themselves to measurement.’ Mathematical case- 
work is not yet, I am glad to say, on the horizon. 

Secondly, the facts of change are important because we need 
to ask questions about how these social costs—part of the raison 
d’étre of social policy—are distributed, and may be distributed in 
the future, among the population by age, sex, family structure, 
ethnic group, income, and so forth. Is technological unemployment 
widely distributed or is it highly concentrated among certain 
groups? Who are the victims of depressed areas? Who bears the 
social costs of urban renewal or of “gray-area’’ life? ‘The answers 
to these and similar questions are critical for social policy, but, 
as yet, social scientists have been slow to develop techniques of 
analysis and indicators of positive and negative social growth. 
Different conclusions will be reached and different solutions re- 
quired if the effects of change are widely experienced by rich and 
poor alike or if they are highly concentrated in certain social 
groups and areas. 

At the heart of those speculations about the future distribution 
of social costs and the future of social policy lies the problem of 
stigma or “‘spoiled identity,”’ to use Goffman’s phrase; ® of felt and 
experienced discrimination and disapproval on grounds of moral 
behavior, ethnic group, class, age, measured intelligence, mental 
fitness, or other criteria of selection-rejection. I believe that S. M. 

7 This is true even though many of the things which are measured and included 
in national accounts and tax reports contain a great amount of statistical error 
and guesswork. See 1966 reports on tax assessments in California, The Economist, 
March 5, 1966, p. 901; O. Morgenstern, On the Accuracy of Economic Observation 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1963); and Richard M. Titmuss, In- 
come Distribution and Social Change (London: Allen & Unwin, 1962). 


*Erving Goffman, Stigma; Notes on the Management of Spoiled Identity 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 
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Miller was profoundly right when he wrote: “The need in our 
society is for differentiation without stigma.” ® There is, I think, 
no escaping the conclusion that if we are effectively to reach the 
poor we must differentiate and discriminate, individually and 
collectively. We have to do so if we wish to channel propor- 
tionately more economic and social resources to aid the poor and 
the handicapped, and to compensate them for bearing part of the 
social costs of other people’s progress. 

The problem, then, is not whether to differentiate in access, 
treatment, giving, and outcome but how to differentiate: What 
factors are or are not relevant? How in some respects can we treat 
equals unequally and in other respects unequals equally? We 
cannot now disengage ourselves from the challenge of distributing 
social rights without stigma; too many unfulfilled expectations 
have been created, and we can no longer fall back on the rationale 
that our economies are too poor to avoid hurting people. 

This is, moreover, an issue which may well determine the future 
health of the professions—social work, medicine, education, nurs- 
ing, public administration, and many others. They are, in many 
respects, the decision-makers of differentiation, the arbiters of wel- 
fare. To disengage themselves from the poor, as some social 
workers and physicians have tended to do in recent years,’ is no 
answer for society. It could only mean, if such a trend continued, 
an ultimate decline in the ethical component in professional 
service. 

But this is a controversial matter which cannot be pursued 
here. We must return to consider the questions and assumptions 
implicit in various economic models, an example of which is 
“the optimistic automated model” I referred to earlier. 

How valid are the assumptions, implicit and explicit, in such 
models? What evidence is there from the recent history of highly 
industrialized countries to confirm or refute these assumptions? 


®S5.M. Miller, “The Search for an Educational Revolution,” in C.W. Hunnicut, 
ed., Urban Education and Cultural Deprivation (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1965). 

See, for example, Richard A. Cloward, ‘‘Social Problems, Social Definitions and 
Social Opportunities” (New York: National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
1963; mimeographed); Richard M. Titmuss, ‘““The Ethics and Economics of Medical 
Care,” Medical Care, I, No. 1 (1963), 16-22. 
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Such questions can now be properly asked; for similar, though 
perhaps less sophisticated, models of economic progress played a 
powerful role in the shaping of policies fifteen to twenty years ago 
in both the United States and Britain. 

I propose briefly to reexamine them; for the history of successful 
and unsuccessful essays in “prediction” in the past may help us 
to construct more viable models for the future. At the very least, 
we may learn something from our failures that will help us to 
understand the nature of our societies and the processes of change. 

Around 1950 a number of propositions concerning economic 
growth and the role of social policy gained wide acceptance in 
Britain. It was said that: 

1. Inequalities in the distribution of income and wealth were 

diminishing at a substantial rate. 

2. Poverty would soon be virtually abolished (apart from a 
residual minority of incorrigibles and incompetents) under 
the impact of economic growth, full employment, and the 
redistributive effects of the social services (more vaguely 
described as “‘the Welfare State’). 

3. Educational outcomes (or achievements) as well as oppor- 
tunities were rapidly widening for all classes and income 
groups in the population. 

4. Within a decade or so the housing problem would be largely 
solved, the slums abolished, and the objective of a “decent 
home for every family” achieved. 

5. As a consequence of these changes, and with the added effects 
of a free National Health Service (“socialized medicine’), in- 
come and social class differences in mortality and morbidity 
would soon dissolve. 

It would be wrong to describe these as scientific predictions. 
‘They were not; but they did enter into the attempts of economists 
and policy-makers to estimate the future of the economy, and they 
are representative of a large body of genuine opinion at that time. 
Underlying them was the assumption of a declining role for social 
policy in the foreseeable future. 

Similar opinions were current in the United States at about 
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the same time, though less emphasis than in Britain was given to 
the issue of social stratification in education and other spheres 
since it was believed that the United States was a more mobile, 
egalitarian society. The first chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under the Eisenhower Administration reflected these 
opinions about the efficiency of economic growth as a just allo- 
cator of resources when he said in 1951 (before his appointment to 
the Council): “The transformation in the distribution of our 
national income . . . may already be counted as one of the great 
social revolutions in history.” ™ 

Economic growth spelled progress—an evolutionary and in- 
evitable American faith that social growth would accompany eco- 
nomic growth. Automatically, therefore, poverty would gracefully 
succumb to the diffusion of abundance. All this heralded, as 
Daniel Bell wrote ten years later, the end of “ideological con- 
niche 

Since the end of the 1940s our societies have indeed prospered. 
Economic growth has occurred on a scale and at a rate which few 
experts were prepared to suggest as targets fifteen years ago. What, 
then, has gone wrong? 

Let us suppose, for one brief moment, that we are all back in 
the census year 1951, looking younger, just as intelligent, but wear- 
ing clothes which would now seem a little odd. Let us further 
suppose that we are convinced by our economists and _ policy- 
makers that the United States and Britain would be much 
wealthier societies in material terms within fifteen years. How 
many of us would then have dared to suggest that in 1966 one 
American child in four would be regarded as living in poverty 
and three elderly persons in ten would also be living in poverty; ** 
that the American society would be moving toward a more un- 


4 Quoted in H.T. Miller, “Is the Income Gap Closed? ‘No,’” New York Times 
Magazine, November 11, 1962, p. 50. 

2 David Bell, The End of Ideology: on the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the 
Fifties (New York: Collier Books, 1961). 

18 Mollie Orshansky, “Children of the Poor,” Social Security Bulletin, XXVI, No. 7 
(1963), 3-13; Orshansky, “Counting the Poor: Another Look at the Poverty Profile,” 
ibid., XXVIII, No. 1 (1965), 1-29; Orshansky, ““Who’s Who among the Poor: a 
Demographic View of Poverty,” ibid., XXVIII, No. 7 (1965), 13-32. 
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equal distribution of income and wealth; ** that many gray areas 
would have become ghettos; #° that a nationwide civil rights chal- 
lenge of explosive magnitude would have to be faced—a chal- 
lenge for freedom, for the right to work, for a decent home, for 
medical care, and against stigma; '¢ that, as a nation, the United 
States would be seriously short of physicians, scientists, teachers, 
social workers, nurses, welfare aides, and professional workers in 
almost all categories of personal service; and that it would be im- 
porting physicians, nurses, scientists, engineers, and other cate- 
gories of human capital from many less affluent nations of the 
world? 

In Britain, in 1951, there were few who would have thought 
that in the years ahead the proportion of children and old people 
considered to be living in poverty would increase; ™” that incomes 
would become more unequal; }® that the distribution of personal 
wealth would be found to be more highly concentrated in the top 
5 percent of the population (and much more highly concentrated 
than in the United States); 1° that there would be no narrowing of 
differentials between working-class and middle-class children in 
the higher sectors of the educational system; ?° that the immigra- 
tion of about 750,000 “‘coloured”’ people from the Commonwealth 


“D).S. Brady, Age and the Income Distribution, Research Report No. 8, Social 
Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1965. 
For other evidence on recent trends see S.M. Miller and Martin Rein, “Poverty, 
Inequality and Policy,” in H.S. Becker, ed., Social Problems (New York: John Wiley, 
forthcoming). 

*See David R. Hunter, The Slums: Challenge and Response (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964); Herbert J. Gans, The Urban Villagers (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962); Karl E. Taeuber, “Residential Segregation,” Scientific 
American, CCXIII (1965), 12, and Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes 
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1965). 
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(or less than 2 percent of the population) would result in illiberal 
policies and discrimination; ?! and that, like the United States, 
Britain would also be facing serious shortages of physicians, nurses, 
teachers, social workers, town planners, and many other categories 
of professional workers. 

These trends have occurred in both our countries in a period 
of not only unprecedented economic advances but of progressive 
developments in certain sectors of social policy: significantly, in 
education and social security in the United States; significantly, in 
medical care, employment, and national (public) assistance in Brit- 
ain. Had social policies been less influential during these years; 
had there been less intervention by government (as some social 
analysts had advocated in the early 1950s), then, I believe, the 
trend toward inequality would have been more marked. 

These are some of the lessons of history. They could, of course, 
be more fully described and documented; for there has been, 
particularly in the United States, a veritable explosion in recent 
years of research, demonstrations, projects, reports, and books on 
poverty and social deprivation. The poor are showing a remark- 
able tolerance about their reemergence on the national stage as 
subjects for investigation, inquiry, and doctoral theses. 

One thing I am sure we are doing by all these searchings into 
poverty is to raise expectations—expectations of freedom from 
want, stigma, ignorance, and social exclusion. If we are not to fail 
our fellow citizens again we might do worse than ponder on some 
of these “lessons of the last fifteen years of welfare.’’ Perhaps I 
might make a start by offering a few generalizations about our 
past errors of omission and commission. 

In the climate of political and social thought around the early 
1950s there was a tendency to underestimate the significance for 
the future of social policy of a number of major forces and trends. 

1. We underestimated the extent and rate of obsolescence of 
much of our social capital (houses, schools, hospitals, universities, 
welfare offices, public buildings, and so forth). 

2. We underestimated the rate and effects of change, scientific, 
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technological, and economic, and thus we ignored or greatly mini- 
mized the impact of social costs on the poor, the unskilled, and 
the underprivileged. 

3. We underestimated the effects on people of stigma, discrim- 
ination, and the denial of civil rights (see, for example, Hughes’s 
critique of sociology for failing to foresee the coming of the civil 
rights movement in the United States).?? 

4. We underestimated the cumulative forces and effects of selec- 
tion through the educational system, the labor market, and the 
housing market; in other words, we failed to conceptualize the 
process of cumulative causation in these areas of deprivation. 

5. We underestimated the extent of poverty and oversimplified 
its definition and causal origins. 

But while we seriously underestimated the importance of some 
factors we greatly exaggerated the likely effect of others: 

1. We overestimated the potentialities of economic growth by 
itself alone to solve the problems of poverty, economic, educa- 
tional, and social. 

2. We exaggerated the trend toward equality during the Second 
World War in respect to income, employment, and other factors— 
as we persistently have done for the last half century—and opti- 
mistically projected short-term trends into the future. 

3. We exaggerated the effects of welfare programs on incentives 
to work and moral values in general, and helped to create what 
we feared by nourishing systems of “policing” and “punish- 
ment.” 

4. We overestimated the capacity of professional organizations, 
particularly in medicine and social work, to expand recruitment 
and training to meet present and future demands. 

5. We overestimated the potentialities of the poor, without 
help, to understand and manipulate an increasingly complex 
ad hoc society, and we failed to understand the indignities of ex- 
pecting the poor to identify themselves as poor people and to de- 
clare, in effect, “I am an unequal person.” 

6. We greatly exaggerated the capacity of the competitive pri- 
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vate market to resolve social problems and to meet needs on the 
principle of differentiation without stigma. 

7- Lastly, and perhaps most significant of all, we have sought 
too diligently to find the causes of poverty among the poor and not 
in ourselves. Poverty, we seem to have been saying, has its origins 
either in social pathology and a lack of self-determination or in 
agency delinquency and a failure in coordination or in the short- 
age of social workers and psychiatrists. Now, in the poverty pro- 
gram, the United States appears to be discovering a new set of 
causal explanations—the lack of political power amongst the poor 
themselves. “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

The historical study of the concept of social policy has, I believe, 
something to offer us. If there is any validity in these generaliza- 
tions they suggest that our frame of reference in the past has been 
too narrow. ‘Thought, research, and action have been focused too 
heavily on the poor; poverty engineering has thus been abstracted 
from society. Social policy has been seen as an ad hoc appendage 
to economic growth, the provision of benefits, not the formulation 
of rights. 

If we are in the future to include the poor in our societies we 
shall have to widen our frames of reference. We shall need to shift 
the emphasis from poverty to inequality, from ad hoc programs to 
integrated social rights, from economic growth to social growth. 

And what, in the end, do I mean by “social growth’? When our 
societies are spending proportionately more on the educationally 
deprived than on the educationally normal; when the rehousing of 
the poor is proceeding at a greater rate than the rehousing of the 
middle classes; when proportionately more medical care is being 
devoted to the needs of the long-term chronically sick than to those 
of the average sick; when more social workers are moving into 
public programs than into private child guidance clinics; when 
there are smaller differentials in incomes and assets between rich 
and poor, colored and pink families. 

These are a few among many of the quantifiable indicators of 
social growth that we could take pride in, the new status symbols 
of an “‘affluent society.” 


Labor Standards and Consumer 
Protection as Buffers Against Poverty 


by ESTHER PETERSON 


W. ARE ALL DEEPLY CONCERNED with the same problems 
—you who work through welfare programs and we who are in- 
volved with social insurance and legislative standards. We are try- 
ing to give people a better chance to develop their full potentiali- 
ties and live the good life. We are trying in our several ways to 
protect men, women, and children from the harsh tricks of fate 
and the devastating effects of unscrupulous practices in the 
market place. 

We have come a long way in these past decades. Witness this 
conversation which took place in 1911 between Helen Sisscak, an 
eight-year-old textile worker, and Pennsylvania Judge Gray. They 
were talking about her job: 

“Helen, what time do you go to work?” 

“Half after six in the evening.” 

“When do you go home from the mill?” 

“Half after six in the morning.” 

“What’s your pay, Helen?” 

“I get three cents an hour, sir.” 

Imagine, within our own lifetime, eight-year-olds earned three 
cents an hour for night work! Happily, that is a thing of the past. 

In addition to the laws that we now have to protect children, 
there are laws that set hours and wages, and laws that provide 
workers and their families with insurance covering unemploy- 
ment, old age, and disability. We have workmen’s compensation 
programs and standards for physical working conditions and for 
safety. We can be proud of these programs, but we cannot stop to 
admire the backward view; we still have a long way to go. 
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In the thirty years that have elapsed since many of these social 
programs began, economic progress has brought phenomenal af- 
fluence to most of us. Never have living standards been so high. 
Nevertheless, there are too many who are not participating in the 
good economic and social life. I am sure that many of you are 
working directly with families so deprived, and particularly with 
those who live on less than the limit set to define poverty. Some 
of these nearly twelve million households—one in every five—are 
receiving the major focus of the old age and dependent children pro- 
grams, food stamp plans, and other public welfare activities. ‘The 
Job Corps, VISTA, Head Start, and the manpower training activi- 
ties are geared to their needs. I am sure that what we are doing 
now are things that you have always felt were needed. Our goal 
and yours is to enable all the 34,000,000 people who now live in 
poverty to look forward to the full participation in the mainstream 
of life that the rest of us take for granted. 

As we move up the income scale, let us look at another group. 
They are the people whose income brings them above the poverty 
line but not far above it. 

They are hard-working citizens on whom the country depends. 
The fathers work in some of our production plants. Mothers work, 
too, probably part time in clerical or service jobs. ‘The family in- 
come does not allow for much luxury, especially when there are 
three or four or five children to feed and perhaps a grandmother 
to help. These families are not hungry, but the food they eat is not 
the glamorous diet they see advertised in slick magazines or on 
television. These families can break even, providing everything 
goes well—providing the father doesn’t get sick; providing he is 
not temporarily laid off; providing the children stay well, so that 
the mother does not have to quit her job to nurse them; providing 
there are no large repair bills, no accidents. 

It is an interesting fact that the number of families who live in 
this very marginal way is fairly constant. Between 1959 and 1964, 
the number of people whose standard of living hovered just above 
the poverty level remained essentially the same. There were some 
15,750,000 people in 4,500,000 households. 

These families feel financially pinched, week in and week out. 
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They cannot plan too far ahead at any time. They cannot tell 
their bright children, “Yes, you can plan to go to college.” 

These people are not the clients of public welfare agencies. 
They are not entitled to free care of any kind, or reduced rates 
for any services. They have to solve their problems through other 
means. Their teen-agers drop out of school to go to work. Mothers 
of very young children take jobs, though most of them would rather 
stay home and care for their children. They borrow money for 
emergencies, often from relatives or from “easy’’ finance com- 
panies. If they are overwhelmed by the problems of managing 
their children or by their finances, they approach private family 
agencies. But these families often feel that nobody cares. I speak 
to and receive letters from many of the women in this group. They 
ask why they have to work for such low wages. They ask why 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance benefits 
are so low. They lean heavily on labor-related programs to keep 
them going. When our programs fail them and they are in acute 
distress they become your clients. 

I like to think that our labor standards are a protective fence— 
a fence that keeps many of these marginal low-income families 
from tumbling off the narrow ledge they live on into the abyss of 
poverty. When there are holes in the fence, they slip through. And 
there is a hole in the fence whenever a social program fails to keep 
pace with changes in community need. 

Some people may think that the incomes of these marginal 
families are adequate, and that they ought to be able to manage. 
But we have to look at these families’ expectations in terms of our 
democratic concept of the worth of all human beings. ‘These fam- 
ilies want their children to have as much education as they can 
absorb—their children have as much potential as any others. 
These families’ ideas about clothing and possessions are molded by 
the same influences that stimulate us all. They are tempted by the 
loud television commercials and by the “‘go now, do now, buy now, 
pay later” schemes. They are willing to work hard to make reality 
match the American dream. And they produce the goods and serv- 
ices that none of us could do without. 

I worry about these people because there are so many holes in 
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that fence. Our social and economic patterns have changed so 
rapidly that the fence is no longer safe, in spots. The fence has 
been patched from time to time, but now it needs new repairs. It 
may even need to be redesigned to keep up with the needs of the 
people it protects. 

For example, in the last decades life in the typical American 
family has changed. The family is no longer an extended group 
living in rural surroundings; it is a single, isolated unit in an 
urban sprawl. Women’s lives still center around their families, but 
women do not spend all their time at home. They have greatly 
increased their participation in the labor force and fill one job out 
of every three. Families depend on their pay checks. They are the 
heads of 5,000,000 families. Employment patterns are changing, 
too. The industrial revolution is being supplanted by a technolog- 
ical one. Complex machines run by highly skilled workers are re- 
placing simpler machines and unskilled men. 

Because of all these changes, we in the Labor Department are 
“walking the fence,” examining it to see where it needs mending. 
We have the interest and support of President Johnson in this 
task. With his encouragement we are making a “stern reappraisal” 
of the standards we have traditionally supported, questioning 
whether our old ways of measuring what workers need still fit our 
changing way of life. We are aware of holes in the fence and we 
are moving to mend them. 

Whatever fence mending we do to improve labor standards will 
be expensive. But I am certain that if we do not spend money on 
the fence, you will need to spend more money on welfare pro- 
grams to help these same people when they tumble off the ledge. 
And of course money is not the only commodity we should be 
thinking about. Think also of the cost in happiness and pride 
when a self-sufficient family becomes a public charge. In every way 
the old slogan about an ounce of prevention rings true. 

What are some of the labor standards that need our attention? 

Let us start with minimum wage laws. When they were orig- 
inally passed, minimum wage laws were effective weapons against 
poverty. A worker who was employed at a job that paid the mini- 
mum wage could live on it quite decently. But today, the breadwin- 
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ner for a family of four who earns the minimum wage rate of $1.25 
an hour, and works full time all year around, has an annual income 
well below the poverty limit. In one out of every four of the coun- 
try’s 12,000,000 poverty-stricken households, the breadwinner 
works full time the year around. It is almost incredible that 
people work full time and still do not make enough to live de- 
cently! Is not their work of value to us? Could we do without it? 
The minimum wage does have to be raised so that it will assure an 
adequate income. In terms of the dollar’s purchasing power, to- 
day’s standard of $1.25 an hour is unrealistic. 

The House of Representatives has now amended the minimum 
wage laws. If the Senate concurs, the minimum rate for workers 
who are already protected will rise to $1.40 an hour in February of 
1967. A second increase, to $1.60 an hour, will come two years 
later. Assuming that a worker is employed forty hours a week for 
fifty weeks, the new minimums will provide an annual income 
between $2,800 and $3,200. Surely this is not too high a floor to 
put under family incomes for full-time work in an affluent society. 

Yet even this protection will be denied to millions of farm 
workers, domestic workers, and others who will still be left out, 
although some farm workers will be covered for the very first 
time. If this bill is passed it will help, but we will still have a long 
Way to go. 

Parallel to the improvements we must make at the federal 
level, the states have work to do. Each state needs to scrutinize 
its wage law to be sure it provides for a realistic minimum wage 
and to be sure that both men and women in all types of employ- 
ment are covered. For example, one state sets a minimum of $1.25 
an hour, and in many other states too many workers continue to be 
left out. 

Suppose we do increase the minimum wage to the proposed 
$1.40 and $1.60. Workers will still not be assured of what they 
need most—and too often do not have—an adequate guaranteed 
annual income. Many workers earn a good hourly wage, but are 
employed during only a part of the year. We are rethinking mini- 
mum wage laws in terms of the concept of an annual wage. Econo- 
mists, labor union leaders, and others are also seriously consider- 
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ing a variety of ways to provide workers with an adequate annual 
income, and many types of schemes have been suggested to arrive 
at the same goal. For people who can work, I prefer a plan that 
gives a worker an annual wage, because I think we should pay 
people for working rather than for not working. The Council on 
Economic Advisers believes that such an idea is worthy of further 
study, and the President’s Commission on Technology, Automa- 
tion, and Economic Progress agrees. 

We have also been thinking about workmen’s compensation 
laws; these are old laws and they need updating. The laws often 
spell out the amount of benefits to be paid in dollars and cents, 
and set a maximum. These benefits are based on the living costs 
of another day. For a rough estimate, I would say that some are 
based on the cost of living in 1940, when bread was priced at 
eight cents for a pound loaf, milk was delivered to the door for 
thirteen cents a quart, rib lamb chops cost thirty-six cents a pound, 
and coffee twenty-one. We would like to see benefits paid in terms 
of a realistic percentage of the worker’s current income. The fed- 
eral recommendation is that it be two thirds of a worker’s wage. 

It is important also that coverage be broadened to include more 
workers and additional kinds of hazards. Longer periods of pay- 
ment are needed, and speedier collection. But since workmen’s 
compensation laws are state laws, the federal government can now 
only suggest standards. Unless the states move more vigorously to 
implement these recommended national standards, there will be a 
growing sentiment for Congress to pass federal regulations, as the 
labor movement has been requesting. 

Unemployment insurance is another program on which the 
federal and state governments cooperate. It provides the all- 
important cushion that eases the financial shock of unemployment. 
From the very beginning the federal law has prescribed some 
standards which states must meet. Current federal requests for 
more up-to-date standards are therefore consistent with the spirit 
of the original legislation. 

As is generally true when the federal and state governments co- 
operate, the federal government has no power to compel the 
states to improve their regulations, but it encourages them to re- 
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vise provisions that become obsolete or inadequate. Unfortunately, 
states sometimes are reluctant to revise their programs until the 
federal government passes legislation requiring all states to act. In 
the case of unemployment insurance, states sometimes hesitate to 
improve their standards because they fear competition for business 
from other states. 

The Labor Department has been recommending that state un- 
employment insurance programs review some of the standards on 
which they operate. Three principles underlie our recommenda- 
tions: 

1. State programs should be extended to cover many workers 
who are now unprotected. Employees of state and local govern- 
ments are most frequently left out. Agricultural processing workers 
and many employees of nonprofit organizations are generally 
omitted, as are domestic workers, agricultural workers, and em- 
ployees of small businesses. ‘These workers should be protected. 

2. The Labor Department believes that the amount of compen- 
sation paid to an unemployed worker should be closely related to 
his previous wages and recommends that it be at least half of his 
former weekly wage. The maximum benefits now paid by most 
states are so drastically out of keeping with wages that they cannot 
fulfill their function, which is to cushion a worker against the 
financial impact of his unemployment. 

3. The Labor Department would like states to offer regular 
programs of extended benefits to workers with a long attachment 
to the labor force who are unemployed for long periods. In recent 
years, patterns of employment have changed, and the insurance 
program is not geared to the new patterns. 

As you have seen in the press, legislation embodying these prin- 
ciples is now before Congress and will continue to be debated in 
detail in the months to come. Adoption of these standards will 
help many of those whose income keeps them barely above the 
poverty line remain above it even when unemployment hits. I 
know that we are in a period of low unemployment—but what 
better time to mend the roof than when it is not raining? 

I want to emphasize my own view that the unemployment in- 
surance program does not sufficiently take account of the increase 
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in the number of women workers or the fact that women work 
because their families need their wages. I hope you are helping to 
kill the myth that women work for ‘“‘pin money.” The pins they 
work for hold their families together. By 1970, we expect 
30,000,000 women to be in the labor force. Most state unemploy- 
ment insurance programs fail to pay compensation to women 
workers for specified periods if they are pregnant, regardless of 
whether they are able to work. And they deny compensation to 
these women for a specified period after childbirth even though 
they may want to return to work sooner. Similarly, unemployment 
compensation is often denied to women who want to return to 
work after quitting their jobs to take care of a member of the 
family who is ill, or after moving to a new locality because of their 
husbands’ work. Many states deny benefits to women who become 
unemployed as the result of a company’s rule against employing 
married women. Let me emphasize that no worker is entitled to 
benefits unless she is ready, willing, and able to work. But I sug- 
gest that if a woman’s unemployment is caused by valid family 
responsibilities, she should not be prohibited from receiving bene- 
fits when she is again ready to work. 

There is still another glaring omission from our social programs. 
There is no over-all federal program which insures a working 
woman against loss of income when she leaves her job to bear a 
child, and so far as I know, only two states pay maternity benefits. 
It does not matter to me whether maternity insurance for work- 
ing mothers is paid under a health, labor, or welfare program, but 
such insurance should certainly be provided. 

In general, I believe that our society does not yet recognize that 
the pattern of women’s lives has changed or that the pattern of 
any individual woman’s life changes several times. A woman’s 
needs and responsibilities vary with her age. We do not take these 
factors into account when we devise laws and regulations, and we 
must. 

Let me return to our discussion of labor standards. We are con- 
sidering whether new kinds of limits should be set on child labor. 
We are specifically interested in the age at which young people 
should be released from school to the labor market, and how to 
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arrange satisfactory combinations of work and school. Everything 
about the American scene points to the fact that education and 
training provide the entree to full participation in the community. 
Every program to raise the level and the expectations of the dis- 
advantaged is based on that assumption. The employment rate for 
teen-agers, almost all of whom are unskilled, is 12 percent—four 
times the rate for adults. We are beginning to question whether 
our child labor standards protect a child’s right to an education 
that is geared to his needs, society’s goals, and the requirements 
of the labor market. 

We are moving toward the conclusion that the first twenty 
years of an American’s life should be devoted to education and 
preparation for the responsibilities of holding a job. In most states, 
children are free at sixteen to abandon education and attempt to 
join the labor force. But the labor force does not need them at 
that early age because they are untrained. Nevertheless, there are 
young people whose families need their financial help. We must 
develop successful techniques for helping these youth. 

The Job Corps and the Neighborhood Youth Corps are too 
often characterized as “dumping grounds” for the most unlikely 
students, the dropouts, and the “rough element.” This is not so. A 
story has come to my attention that should help disprove that im- 
pression. In a small North Carolina city a seventeen-year-old boy 
applied for part-time work with the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
so that he could finish high school in June. He got a job as a 
teacher’s laboratory assistant in the local high school. An A student 
and a finalist in the National Merit Scholarship Examination, he 
has been awarded a four-year national scholarship at Harvard 
University. ‘That boy’s family’s income last year was $1,080. 

We need to find other ways as well to support students. Perhaps 
we must make school attendance a form of socially valuable 
“work” and pay students to go to school. We must couple this 
measure with regulations that raise the compulsory school attend- 
ance age. All of us will suffer unless young people learn skills that 
will serve them and the economy in a way that fits the technology 
of the 1960s. 


If we can mend these holes in our figurative fence, I think we 
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can keep these marginal low-income families from sliding into 
real trouble. I think we may be able to do better than that, too. 
If our social programs function as they should, many of these fam- 
ilies may be able to increase their earnings and move up to more 
nearly adequate standards of living. 

There is, of course, another side to the problem that people 
face when their incomes are inadequate—the spending side. 
Every penny spent by families with limited means must provide a 
maximum return in real value, whether it be for food, or clothing, 
or medical care. The adage, ““‘Waste not, want not,” is nowhere 
more important. And yet, as you know better than anyone, we 
Americans devote all too little time and attention to teaching 
either our young people or our adults how to use their money 
wisely. It is especially tragic in the low-income neighborhoods 
of our cities, where, all too often, education is even more limited 
than income, where strange city ways create great barriers, and 
where unfamiliarity with the English language is sometimes a 
further handicap. 

So many things need to be done! Some require community 
action, some depend on business initiative, some call for legisla- 
tion, and some for a great deal of education. 

It is true that “the poor pay more,” as David Caplovitz’s electri- 
fying study made very clear two years ago. This is not so much 
because a chain grocery charges more for the same products in 
poor areas as because there are not so many large chain or inde- 
pendent stores in those areas. The small stores frequently do 
charge more in such neighborhoods for products that often are of 
poor quality. But poor people do not have enough cash to buy 
good quality, much less to buy in quantity. ‘They are caught in a 
vicious circle, and too many of them just do not know how to shop. 

The real tragedies come when low-income people buy cars and 
television sets and furniture and washing machines “‘on time,” at 
high prices with extortionate charges for credit. These people 
want what other people have, but they lack the sophistication to 
resist glib salesmen. They either do not read or do not understand 
the fine print on the contracts. Too often the fine print says that 
all the furniture can be repossessed for failure to make even the 
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very last payment. Too often an illness or accident prevents a wage 
earner from making his monthly payment, and this leads to 
garnishment of his wages—even to loss of his job. 

If I had to choose one reform in the consumer field to benefit 
the very poor and the poorly educated, and those who need to 
make puchases on the installment plan, it would be legislation on 
this whole complex of consumer credit and contracts. We must 
end the abuses of extortionate rates, of repossession without re- 
course. We must rewrite some of the laws that govern wage 
garnishment and personal bankruptcy. 

That is a big order, and it will take a long time to fill it, but 
we are making some progress. The state of Massachusetts has re- 
cently passed a law regulating credit transactions. A committee of 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
is working on changes in the uniform commercial code that would 
improve lending practices. ‘This is not primarily a federal matter, 
for most of the laws in this field are state laws. But I feel very 
strongly that people need information about the true cost of credit 
before they can decide wisely whether to undertake time pay- 
ments. The Administration supports federal ‘‘truth-in-lending” 
legislation which would require that the cost of credit be made 
clear. If purchasers know how much credit terms actually cost, 
they will be able to shop around for the best buy. 

In short, on behalf of the poor as consumers, we need the same 
kind of effective drive for modern-day protective standards as we 
do in the labor field. But whatever laws are passed, consumer edu- 
cation of all kinds is basic. It is essential to wise buying. It must 
be practical and it must reach the people who need it most. Con- 
sumer education can be, and I think it should be, a part of every 
local community action program. It should be included in the 
school curriculm. It is authorized by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, and I hope your communities are including it in their 
plans. 

I am delighted to have had this opportunity to review our 
problems and programs because I know how valuable the support 
of the social work profession has been to us and to the people in- 
volved. When you have the opportunity, will you again put in a 
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good word for a higher minimum wage law and its extension of 
protection to those who are still excluded? Can you let your 
state legislature know that there are people who need welfare aid 
because the workmen’s compensation law is inadequate? Can you 
tell hard-working, low-income families about programs planned 
for their benefit? Can we find new ways to reach them without 
breaking down their strong sense of independence? 

I hope my prodding does not make you think that I am un- 
aware of, or that I do not appreciate, the enormous contribution 
social workers are making. But I am sure that you continue your 
work because you are dedicated to it and not because others thank 
you. I wonder how many hours of frustration are wiped out by 
the knowledge that a family has been put back on the road to 
self-sufficiency because a father was enabled to learn a new skill? 
How many hours of discussion and persuasion are made worth- 
while when one teen-ager is convinced that he should go back to 
school? In these ways you can count the deep satisfactions of your 
profession. 

Many Americans somehow never reap the satisfactions and joys 
of being alive, but they are within reach of our power to help. 
You know them. They are: the lonely aged; the discouraged, 
apathetic, and hungry poor; the worn-out mothers who are too 
tired to express to their children the love they feel; the injured 
workers, victims of industrial accidents, deprived of their earning 
power; the teen-age dropouts with no dream for the future; the 
unwanted, love-starved children growing up in overcrowded cities. 

We have talked a great deal and have found answers. We know 
how to help. We have ideas, and programs, and legislation that 
will enable all the living to take fuller advantage of the gift of 
life. If our ideals and our hopes move us to action we shall find 
genuine fulfillment. 


The Social Worker in the 


Political Process 


by ALAN D. WADE 


How CAN SOCIAL WORKERS become more effective in 
influencing legislators? Some social workers are extremely effective 
in working with legislators, and have been either directly or in- 
directly responsible for the passage of much important social 
legislation at both state and federal levels. I do not propose, 
therefore, to chastise our profession for its failure to participate 
in the political process, but rather to suggest some guidelines by 
which we might become more effective in the future and to 
analyze a few of the barriers to the realization of our full potential 
for influencing political decisions. 

Man is, in Aristotle’s phrase, the political animal. He is and has 
always been concerned with planning and organizing social re- 
lationships through government. The degree to which men par- 
ticipate in political affairs is subject, like other human events, to 
an ebb and flow. There is little question but that we are in the 
midst of an intense period of renewed commitment to the political 
process as the major means for directing and guiding massive social 
change. Part of this revived commitment results from the influence 
of the short but vital Kennedy years. Part of it results from the 
domestic civil rights movement, and from its counterpart in the 
demand of men everywhere for a share in determining their des- 
tinies. It results also from our own rediscovery of poverty, and 
from the basic questions that poverty raises about the nature of 
man in society. The rediscovery of politics arises further from 
the growing recognition of the impact of massive social change in 
the form of urbanization, automation, and the ever present pros- 
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pect of the destruction of society upon the Scylla and Charybdis 
of unchecked population growth and nuclear warfare. In the 
words of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Triple Revolution, “gain- 
ing control of our future—that we may not allow an efficient 
and dehumanized community to arise by default—requires the 
conscious formation of the society we wish to have.” 

A pertinent example of the current political revival is offered in 
the following anecdote told by a friend of mine who was recently 
engaged in a hard-fought primary campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress. A couple of months ago, he received a 
telephone call from a representative of a political club made up of 
a group of teen-agers in a Negro housing project on the South 
Side of Chicago. The caller said that he was aware of my friend’s 
campaign, and that before his group could offer its support, they 
needed to study his record as a state legislator. The response was 
that this would be difficult, since no cumulative voting records are 
kept for individual Illinois legislators. However, he did offer the 
caller the loan of a huge box of legislative digests dating from the 
1956 session, suggesting that he could with some effort obtain the 
required data from this somewhat unwieldy source. He delivered 
the not inconsiderable package to the group, they thanked him, 
and said that they would be in touch. In a couple of weeks, he 
received another call, asking for an appointment. There followed 
three hours of the most intense grilling from these teen-agers that 
the candidate had ever received from anyone, bar none. At the close 
of this session, they said, “Thank you. We'll let you know if we 
can support you.” A couple of more weeks passed, another tele- 
phone call, and the terse comment, ‘“We’ve decided to support 
you.” Their support, based on a combination of youthful vigor 
and conviction arising out of deep immersion in the issues, has 
been extremely valuable. They have covered the housing project 
with the candidate’s literature, have formed truth squads that 
follow the organization precinct captains who support his oppo- 
nent, and have in a number of other ways aided the campaign in 
a key neighborhood. 

The lesson for social work is that the community at large is 
rapidly rediscovering that it must turn to organized politics for 
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gaining control of its future, and that the major decisions regard- 
ing social welfare programs will increasingly be made in the public 
sector of the economy. 

Peter H. Rossi has pointed out that the business and industrial 
elites of the community withdrew, around the turn of the century, 
from public sector decision-making, and formed separate centers 
of power in the private sector.1 Welfare councils, community 
chests, and voluntary social agencies have identified closely with 
these leaders of the private sector, and have tended to withdraw 
with them from the officially defined political apparatus of state 
and local government into more or less self-contained power 
centers that have fallen out of step with the major social forces 
of our time. 

Rossi urges social workers to redress this imbalance by moving 
into closer communication with the leaders of the public sector 
for the following reasons: 


First, politics, with its ultimate legitimacy coming from the masses of 
voters, is an arena in which the advantages of wealth and prestige 
wielded by the industrial and business elites can be counterbalanced. 
Second, the politician has something the professional worker rarely 
has—popular following. The third reason lies in the conviction that 
social reform, on any meaningful scale, cannot be accomplished out- 
side the framework of political machinery. If we are to meet the needs 
created by the social problems of our industrial society, we must attack 
them on a scale which can affect the total society. While it is true 
that there is little a local community can do about many of the more 
massive social problems of our time, entry into the public sector in 
the role suggested can lead ultimately to entry in the same role on 
the state and national levels.? 


Rossi further points out that “‘the staff role of the generator of 
ideological programs for community leadership is now vacant 
[and that] few other professions [than social work] are better 
qualified for this position.” & 

Keeping in mind that some social workers—perhaps an in- 
creasing number—are already playing the role of generators of 


Peter H. Rossi, “Power and Politics: a Road to Social Reform,” Social Service 
Review, XXXV (1961), 389-69. 
2 Ibid., p. 368. *Tbid., p. 369. 
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ideological programs for the political leadership, it is important to 
discuss some of the barriers that stand in the way of integrating 
the political action function with social work practice: (1) the 
notion that politics is dirty; (2) the preoccupation of the bulk of 
the members of our profession with the technology necessary for 
the accomplishment of micro rather than macro changes in people; 
and (3) the binding effects of our tie to the social welfare bureauc- 
racy, whether public or private. 

The idea of politics as dirty and beneath our dignity is a wholly 
unnecessary impediment that must be ditched from our profes- 
sional baggage. While it may be true that there is as much to be 
deplored as to be admired in the human condition, the creed of 
the social worker is—or ought to be—taken from the Latin: Homo 
sum—humani nihil a me alienum puto—‘I am human, and there- 
fore nothing human is foreign to me.” Nothing is more human 
than politics, and no profession is, or should be, in as close touch 
with every facet of human life as social work. Perhaps this baggage 
stems also from our long and relatively unproductive period of 
serving as “agents” of the business and industrial elite, who them- 
selves have chosen routes other than organized politics for exerting 
their power. 

According to Thomas Sherrard, the agent role arose from the 
increasing complexity of social work as it came to be defined as a 
specialized service distinct from philanthropy: 


These agents worked in what came to be known as agencies, but the 
philanthropists retained control as employers. Indeed, for some time 
both the directors and their agents were called philanthropists. ‘The 
latter, however, the agents, subsequently became known as social 
workers, and the former, the employers, became what we typically refer 
to today as board members. Leadership in the social welfare field has 
only grudgingly been given to the agents, the social workers, by the 
directors. . . . Social workers have apparently been all too content 
to play the role of agents long after it may have become obsolete. The 
agent mentality still exists pervasively both in practice and in social 
work education.4 


*Thomas D. Sherrard, “Implications [of the war on poverty] for Social Work,” 
in Poverty and the Profession, Proceedings of the Annual Meeting Workshop, 
Chicago Area Chapter, NASW, 1965 (mimeographed). 
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The social and behavioral sciences have long been preoccupied 
with the riddle of sorting out the individual from the social de- 
terminants of behavior as guides for action in changing individuals 
and society. Two divergent models of human behavior, promul- 
gated by giants of the early twentieth century, have developed as 
the operational bases of the people-changing professions. I refer 
to those offered by Sigmund Freud and by the great French sociolo- 
gist Emile Durkheim. The model for psychopathology, and hence 
for the restructuring of individual behavior, proposed by Freud 
is stated in these terms by Marc Fried: 


Unresolved conflicts determine both the impulses and the defenses 
against impulse that result in psychopathology when the ego ts incap- 
able of adapting the behavior to the demands of reality. Freud was 
certainly aware that social relationships and social resources could 
facilitate (or impede) the adaptation of the ego to the demands of 
reality, but he did not formulate any systematic propositions that took 
account of this fact. As a consequence, the psychoanalytic model could 
only treat the external world and its effects on motivation, conflict 
resolution, and ego structure as an array of random and discrete events 
and situations.5 


Durkheim, in contrast to Freud, although well aware of the 
operation of psychological forces, chose to address his systematic 
inquiry and to build his theoretical model around socially deter- 
mined tendencies. ‘Thus, in his classical work Suicide, he does not 
reject the role of individual behavioral syndromes, but regards 
them as offering no opportunity for the development or guiding 
understanding of the factors leading to suicide as a mass phe- 
nomenon. 

Marc Fried’s analysis of these two divergent and yet related 
giants of psychological and social thought follows: 


When Freud and Durkheim address a common problem, such as the 
increased complexity and potential for disorder in highly civilized 
societies, they appear to be speaking in opposite terms. Freud stresses 
the greater need for self-denial and repression of impulses; Durkheim 
talks of the narrower framework for social solidarity and the conditions 


* Marc Fried, “Social Problems and Psychopathology,” in Urban America and the 
Planning of Mental Health Services (New York: Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, 1964), p. 405. 
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of social disorganization in which individuality becomes a burden. Yet 
both of these views are tenable, and it requires only a slight shift in 
perspective to see them as complementary formulations or, rather, as 
formulations of a complementary relationship between the individual 
and his society. The greater the difficulty of establishing social solt- 
darity, the more the individual must rely upon himself and his own 
resources and regulatory mechanisms.® 


The relevance of this oversimplified excursion into behavioral 
theory to the problem at hand—the possibility of increased polit- 
ical activity on the part of social work and social workers—can 
be seen if we consider these words from Herzog: “Public life 
drives out private life. The more political our society becomes 
the more individuality seems lost.” 7 For almost five decades the 
technology of our profession has been based on the Freudian 
model, one that has been extremely useful and effective in offering 
guidelines for accomplishing micro-changes or changes in individ- 
uals. However, in our absorption with the drama of the individual 
and the field of forces operating within him, we have withdrawn 
to a great extent from the development and application of system- 
atic theory required for accomplishing macro- or social change. 
Many social workers have participated in social change, but too 
few have done so on the basis of either systematic theory, or with 
the conviction and the knowledge that macro-change activities are 
central to their professional responsibilities. 

It is my belief that Herzog was wrong. Far from driving out 
individuality, the increasing politicalization of society may well 
offer its only means of salvation. That is, the spread of political 
democracy and the increased participation of people in the polit- 
ical decision-making process offer a major, if not the only avail- 
able, means by which the individual may gain some measure of 
control over his destiny. What is needed for social work, then, is 
a close and purposeful identification with the political process, and 
a reidentification with the commitment which alone differentiates 
us from the other helping professions: systematic concern for the 
lines of effective connection between the inner and the outer life 
of man. Obviously, the political revival of our time forces us anew 


° Tbid., pp. 409-10. 
7 Saul Bellow, Herzog (New York: Viking, 1964), p. 162. 
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to grapple with the problem of the true nature of our profession. 

Concern for the nature of our profession brings us to the third 
of the three barriers: the binding effects of the bureaucracy and 
our tendency to confuse the profession with the agency. 

Recently, members of the Commission on Social Work Practice 
of the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) completed 
several independently prepared short definitions of social work 
practice. Perhaps the two most divergent definitions, and those em- 
phasizing most clearly the nature of the problem of the agency, 
are the following: 


1. Social work practice is the use of a relationship skill in a process of 
interventive action, concerned with furthering a constructive relation- 
ship between man and his society, informed by values and knowledge 
defined by the profession, and directed to some specific social agency 
purpose, as one manifestation of a larger purpose of individual and 
social welfare. 

2. Social work practice is the conscious application of behavioral sci- 
ence knowledge toward the goal of effecting planned change in individ- 
uals, groups, and social systems. Action directed toward such change is 
guided by the values, methods, and techniques acknowledged by, and 
identified with, the social work profession. 


Both definitions have to do with bringing about changes in 
human beings, and both suggest that the change activity is guided 
by the values and knowledge of social work. Here their similarity 
ceases, and significant differences come to light that suggest a 
major split in the orientation of their authors—and perhaps, 
therefore, within the profession. Interventive action is seen in the 
first definition as connoting a goal of social adjustment; perhaps 
not adjustment at any price, but certainly adjustment as defined 
and limited by the structure of an agency. If, as many critics of 
our profession claim, agencies by their very nature tend to be 
focused on preserving the social status quo—in Alinsky’s words, 
“to get people to live in hell and like it too”—then a profession 
primarily guided either explicitly or implicitly by this definition 
will not be meeting the many needs that arise in a rapidly 
changing society. 

The second definition refers to the conscious application of 
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professional knowledge toward the goal of change, guided not by 
agency purpose but by the framework of the profession. 

The consequences for the political potential of social work 
flowing from adoption of the first definition are illustrated by 
Robert H. MacRae. MacRae presents a good analysis of the 
problem of the social agency and social action, but it is necessary 
to differentiate the problem of the agency from the problem of the 
professional social worker. 

Questioning the effectiveness of those social workers who al- 
legedly “lust for militant action,” MacRae points out the organi- 
zational complications that may arise for social agencies, both 
public and private, when their employees indulge in what he calls 
“dramatic confrontations,” or stray from the path of investing their 
main social action energies in attempting to influence “the 
thoughtful and responsible citizens who make up the majority of 
governing boards and commissions.” * The contrast with Rossi’s 
view, and that of this writer, is apparent. The persons through 
whom MacRae would have us exercise whatever influence we may 
have are designated by Rossi as “‘cosmopolitans,” identified with 
the private decision-making sector. According to Rossi, “‘the pri- 
vate sector, linked as it is to the politically conservative position, 
is not the most congenial spot for some of the broader social 
welfare programs.” ® 

MacRae believes that it is neither possible nor desirable for 

social workers to attempt directly to influence legislation. Correctly 
observing that we lack ‘‘clout’’ (a term indigenous to Chicago and 
implying political influence), he points out: 
They [social workers] are discounted in advance as “do-gooders,” soft- 
headed as well as softhearted. It may be a blow to the ego to be so 
characterized, but it is well to realize that the social worker may 
better advance the cause to which he is devoted by enlisting a more 
influential spokesman at the legislative hearing.’ 


It is apparent that two divergent models for the articulation of 
the political potential of social work are in confrontation here. 


8 Robert H. MacRae, “Social Work and Social Action,” Social Service Review, XL 


(1966), 1-7. 
® Rossi, op. cit., p. 368. % MacRae, op. cit., p. 3. 
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One regards the profession and the agency structure as coter- 
minous, while the other suggests that the potential of social work 
for influencing social change can best be expressed through action 
guided by the value commitments of the profession. One model 
depicts social workers as largely ineffective without the support 
of community leaders in the private sector, while the other urges 
the direct engagement of social workers with elected officials in 
the public sector. 

There is no claim here that one model is right and the other 
wrong, or that one is “‘better’”’ than the other. Many different social 
systems interact in the making of decisions regarding social welfare 
issues, and there is room for a wide variety of approaches to the 
development of influence. It is my contention, however, that the 
richest ore in terms of social progress remains yet to be mined, 
and that it lies in the public sector of the economy, increasingly 
subject to the control of the organized political system. In fact, 
social work could present truly formidable power if we could 
complement our relationships with cosmopolitan community 
leaders with equal attention to the development of our role in 
organized politics, and if the social workers most skilled and com- 
fortable in dealing with these essentially different kinds of people 
could work in concert with one another. 

In 1963 Senator Joseph Clark issued a scathing indictment of 
American law-making bodies. He wrote: “I have no hesitation in 
stating my deep conviction that the legislatures of America, local, 
state, and national, are presently the greatest menace to the suc- 
cessful operation of the democratic process.” 11 

While such factors as underrepresentation of urban populations, 
undue influence of special interests, and such impediments as low 
pay for legislators, absence of staff help, and the enormous com- 
plexity of the legislative process itself continue to obstruct repre- 
sentative government, there are signs on the horizon that the state 
legislatures may indeed become more responsive instruments for 
effecting social change. Most important among these signs is the 


“Comment by Joseph S. Clark on the increasing role of government, in The 


Elite and the Electorate (Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., 1963), p. 14. 
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impending shift in balance of power in the state legislatures from 
control by rural to control by metropolitan constituencies. The 
Supreme Court decision in the Tennessee case requiring that both 
houses of the state legislatures be reappointed on the basis of 
population is rapidly substituting the “one-man-one-vote” doctrine 
for the long prevalent one of ‘“‘one-cow-one-vote.” As recently as 
two years ago, thirty-seven of our state legislatures had upper 
houses controlled by less than 50 percent of their respective elec- 
torates. A political revolution of profound consequences has been 
set in motion. 

Untempered optimism concerning the prospect of righting wrongs 
committed against the cities by rural-dominated legislatures as the 
result of reapportionment is out of order. While rural-urban dif- 
ferences in voting patterns are important on some issues and in 
some states, other factors are more important. Further, the realign- 
ment of legislative power will in many states lead to a substitution 
of the domination of largely suburban for rural constituencies, a 
fact which may or may not be advantageous to the central cities, 
depending in part on the liveliness of the concept of metropolitan 
and regional government. Despite these reservations, the reappor- 
tionment revolution offers the prospect of a political climate in 
which the interests of metropolitan voters, and hence of the major- 
ity of social workers and social welfare concerns, can expect to 
exert a form of leverage heretofore largely denied. 

Senator Clark has termed the legislative process a menace. Social 
workers, like too many other citizens, have tended to regard state 
government as beyond the scope of their most intimate concerns. 
And yet, if a political revolution is in the making, unprecedented 
opportunities for the passage of social legislation at the state level 
are at hand. What kinds of knowledge must the social worker have 
in order to exploit these opportunities? 

The legislative process is extremely complex, composed of an 
almost infinite variety of interlocking systems and individuals. 
Some order can be rescued from apparent chaos by attempting to 
answer three questions: 

What is the function of the legislature? 

Who are the legislators? 
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To what kinds of influences do they respond in making decisions? 

Until recently, there has been little empirical research into the 
legislative process, but some guidelines are beginning to emerge. 
One student of the legislative process points out that the decision- 
making model borrowed from organizational theory is not readily 
applicable to the legislative system, since the rational selection of 
a preferred project from among a number of clearly specified 
alternatives is not descriptive of legislative action. 

Heinz Eulau states that 


in the legislative process it is often by no means clear what the alter- 
natives are. In fact, it is one of the objectives of the legislative process 
to evolve and identify alternatives, and the whole process is much less 
rational than the organizational decision-making model assumes. The 
legislative process is political precisely because the choices facing 
legislators may be ill-defined. In contrast to bureaucratic organizations, 
legislature is, by its very nature, compelled to be rooted in conflict. 
... If the resolution of conflict is the goal of legislative decision 
making, an “effective” legislature is one in which the lines of cleavage 
can be expected to be sharply drawn so that issues may be crystallized 
and clarified.12 


The guideline for social work in this analysis is the necessity 
to collect systematic data concerning community need from our 
practice, and to make these data available to legislators for clari- 
fying alternatives and resolving conflict. Two prerequisites emerge: 
we must collect the data in the first place, and we must be ready 
to engage in a hurly-burly rough-and-tumble world to which we 
have been unaccustomed in our past preoccupations with culti- 
vating relationships with the cosmopolitans who deal primarily in 
consensus. 

But the legislative world is more than one of in-fighting and 
conflict. It is also one that depends heavily on human relationships. 
There are a number of ways in which social workers may develop 
relationships with legislators. They may develop personal relation- 
ships with the representatives from their home districts. They may 
work actively to support them in political campaigns. They may ar- 
range for meetings of small groups of social workers to talk over spe- 


¥ John C. Wahlke e¢ al., The Legislative System: Explorations in Legislative 
Behavior (New York: John Wiley, 1962), p. 379. 
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cific issues with politicians. Legislators are responsive to being asked 
to speak before NASW meetings or other social work groups on 
topics of mutual interest. While indirect methods for the develop- 
ment of influence through community leaders or through the 
heads of state social welfare bureaucracies are certainly useful, 
there is no substitute for intimate, face-to-face contact between 
social workers and legislators. 

The development of such contacts is not an easy task. Most 
legislators have occupational and often economic and social back- 
grounds which are quite different from those of social workers. 
A recent study of the occupations of legislators in eighteen states 
indicates that they are concentrated in the law, real estate, insur- 
ance, and trades and services.'* These are occupational groups 
which tend to occupy social worlds that do not often overlap those 
of social workers. 

Since the natural worlds of legislators and social workers are 
generally separate, it is important to turn to the question of the 
kinds of influences to which legislators respond. According to 
Eulau’s research, only 15 percent of 252 legislators questioned 
about their reasons for their commitment to legislative service 
mentioned political contingencies; 13 percent referred to status 
considerations connected with holding office; and only 2 percent 
acknowledged a responsibility to their party. The majority ex- 
pressed themselves in highly personal terms: 58 percent mentioned 
their “involvement” in the job of legislation, and 33 percent talked 
of “public service.” 1* The indication that so many are motivated 
by their technical interest in the job itself and by public service 
suggests their potential receptivity to the kinds of information 
about community conditions that can best be provided by our 
profession. 

Eulau identifies three major role orientations of legislators: the 
trustee, the politico, and the delegate.’* The trustee claims to rely 


8 Legislative Sessions and Related Legislative Problems, Florida Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1965, Appendix IV, Table 17. 

14 Wahlke et al., op. cit., p. 123. It should be emphasized that the responses in 
this research were based on conscious expressions of motivation by the legislators 
themselves, and that there is no claim to have plumbed the depths of the “real 
reasons” underlying motivation for legislative service. 

6 Ibid., p. 286. 
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on his own conscience and to vote for what he thinks is right, after 
careful weighing of the facts in a given situation. The delegate 
claims to seek and follow the wishes of his constituency. The 
politico is an amalgam of the other two, who claims that he will 
adopt one or the other orientation as conditions require. Eulau’s 
findings indicate that the trustee orientation is much more realistic 
and prevalent under modern conditions: 


Given the complexity of governmental problems, on the one hand, 
and the difficulty of finding out what clienteles may want, the delegate 
orientation is probably least functional from the point of view of effec- 
tive representation. (In the four states studied), many more legislators 
take the role of trustee than the roles of politico or delegate.1¢ 


Since social workers cannot claim the force of large numbers in 
bringing their influence to bear, Eulau’s suggestion is particularly 
hopeful for us; for the trustee role requires the careful considera- 
tion of relevant facts, under many circumstances irrespective of 
“public opinion back home.” The complexity of modern life 
suggests that the feeding of suitable data into the legislative input 
system may be at least as important in influencing decision-making 
as the often shadowy process of estimating voter opinion. 

While the view is still prevalent in some circles that “special- 
interest groups” offer a threat to the prospect of political decisions 
in the public interest, a more rational view is that in the inter- 
action and reconciliation of claims presented by the special in- 
terests lies the only effective way in which the public interest can 
be determined. What is the role of social work as a special-interest 
group? 

Wahlke’s research on legislators’ estimates of the importance 
of pressure groups in decision-making is useful.17 Generally, legis- 
lators deny that lobbying activities as such entitle groups to any 
special claim on their support, nor does the general political power 
of an interest group enter into the legislator’s conscious estimate 
of his reasons for voting in a particular way. Reasons given by 
legislators in four states for listening to pressure groups were 
heavily associated with the group’s usefulness to the legislature 


16 Ibid, “Ibid., pp. 334-38. 
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in its law-making functions or with its claim to represent a signifi- 
cant element of the public, and far outweigh other reasons given. 
In other words, the ability of a group to supply both technical 
and political information to legislators in their performance of 
their job seems to be the most significant factor in the exertion of 
leverage in the legislative process. 

Currently, social workers are better able to provide technical 
than political information. We have access to a vast amount of 
information regarding the conditions of life in our communities, 
and the effects of social problems on individuals and families. We 
have not paid sufficient attention in recent years to the collection 
and exploitation of such information, but it is available and we 
must move ahead on this front. The provision of political infor- 
mation, that is, the capacity to convey with some validity our 
belief that in lobbying for social legislation we speak for sub- 
stantial segments of the community, remains an area of weakness. 

The goal for which we aim is increased leverage for social work 
in the political arena, wherein the major decisions respecting our 
communities, our clients, and our work will continue to be made. 
Those who do not believe it is important to seek such leverage, 
and those who do not place political action toward the attainment 
of social welfare goals as a top-priority item in the agenda of our 
profession, are suggesting that social work should simply dis- 
engage itself from life. But there are few who would take such a 
position. There are more who, though in general agreement that 
political action is important in attaining social welfare goals, are 
confused and uncertain about the tactics and strategy that we 
ought to undertake. 

I have suggested that several impediments stand in the way of 
social work’s capacity to accept with full confidence and commit- 
ment Peter Rossi’s suggestion that we move into the still empty 
role of generator of ideological programs for community leader- 
ship in the public sector. Among these are a tendency toward 
preciousness, a preference for sweetness and light, for consensus 
rather than the hurly-burly of conflict and combat; our techno- 
logical focus on the individual, too often to the exclusion of the 
community of which he is a part; and our tendency to be agency- 
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and private-power-structure-centered, rather than client- and com- 
munity-centered. 

These barriers can be surmounted. What is needed is the de- 
velopment of a scheme for the articulation and assignment of 
roles in the political process to all members of the profession. Such 
a process of assignment would be based on the fact that part of 
the strength of social work is the vast range of personnel and in- 
terests that we represent, the variety of agencies in which our 
services are offered, and the richness of skills, fields, and methods 
of practice. It would be based further on the assumption that not 
all social workers would have to be “activists” in politics, beyond 
their role as citizens. 

Such a scheme might call for the assignment of the following 
roles to all social workers on a differential basis: data collectors; 
planners; liaison agents; and lobbyists. 

The most basic role is that of the data collector. At the present 
time, every social worker is in a position to fulfill this role, at 
least in theory. No matter what his field of practice or place of 
employment, he has intimate professional contact with the raw 
data concerning the impact of social problems and malfunctions 
in community life on individuals, families, and groups. The 
problem has been that such data become buried in agency files 
and lost in terms of their potential value in pointing the way 
toward needed community change. A reorientation in both agency 
structure and professional education is necessary in order to 
strengthen this most fundamental function. 

The planners would not necessarily have to be specialists in 
community organization reasearch, although the bulk of those 
who fill this role might be drawn from their ranks. Their respon- 
sibility would be that of pulling together the data supplied by the 
collectors, and of formulating the requirements of planned change 
in such a way that needed action is clarified. 

The liaison agents would have the responsibility for presenting 
data and suggested plans for action to a variety of other community 
groups in the effort to develop coalitions of common interest. No 
profession is in a better position potentially than ours to bridge 
the existing gaps among the leaders of the private sector of the 
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economy, civil rights, poverty organizations and other grass-roots 
groups, and the public sector. 

The lobbyists’ role would be that of developing specific legis- 
lation, participating actively in local political campaigns, and 
building close working relationships with politicians. The term 
is a broad one, and might or might not include the function of 
paid lobbyist in the state capitals. 

The above is a preliminary outline of one possible scheme for 
the development of the full potential of our profession for influ- 
encing political decisions. ‘The auspices for the operation of such 
a scheme should be those of the professional association rather than 
those of an existing or newly created community agency, either 
public or private. 

It is trite but necessary to point out that our profession, along 
with our communities, is in the midst of profound crisis. It is said 
that the Chinese character representing the word “‘crisis’’ contains 
two symbols, one meaning “danger” and the other “opportunity.” 
We dare not lose sight of the opportunities presented to us in the 
current political revival, through excessive concern with the 
dangers. 


The Use of Social and Economie 
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by LEON H. KEYSERLING 


As ONE WHOSE VIEWS on the liquidation of poverty in 
a nation as rich as the United States are perhaps old-fashioned and 
tested by long observation of what measures have been most prac- 
tical toward reduction of poverty, I am glad to be given the oppor- 
tunity to be heard in an era when there are so many new ideas on 
how to deal with poverty. 

As one who still believes that a meaningful war against poverty 
involves some battle with the status quo—for the long-run benefit 
of the status quo—I am very appreciative of being heard, for this 
is a time when the status quo has become the spearhead of the war 
against poverty, under the aegis of the new consensus. 

My method will be to state my conclusions first, and then to 
bring some facts to bear as to whether my conclusions are correct. 

My conclusions are: First, that we have made great progress since 
a generation ago. Second, that the past few years have witnessed 
messages, speeches, meetings, and some fragmentary action which 
have identified every aspect of the poverty problem. Third, that 
the American people are ready to tackle the poverty problem with 
all the force and with all the measures needed to deal with it 
adequately. 

And now to counterbalance what I just said. First, in my opin- 
ion, what we are thus far doing is a shabby betrayal of the 
34,000,000 poor and the 28,000,000 deprived people (above pov- 
erty, but very far below requirements for a modest but adequate 
budget) in the United States, in terms of our national wealth, our 
productive powers, our organizing skills, and our know-how. Sec- 
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ond, it is dangerous in a democracy to lift the expectancies of so 
many people so much more rapidly than it is possible to fulfill 
them under the existing programs, or even under those currently 
being discussed. 

I would like to take the situation in Watts as an example. Fifty- 
odd years ago, I lived on a small island off the coast of South 
Carolina. The 10,000 people living on that island had much worse 
housing, much less opportunity, much less income, much worse 
food, much worse medical care, and much less education than the 
people in Watts have now. But because they lived on an island— 
in a figurative as well as a literal sense—because there were no 
newspapers, no radio, and no television, they did not know that 
even in an economy as prosperous as we were fifty years ago, their 
poverty was not only a national tragedy but also a national crime. 
In contrast, the people in Watts’s all over America today do know 
what kind of economy we live in. They do know that about half 
of our people live in comfort or affluence, and they have been led 
to expect great and immediate things. Therefore, measured against 
what is now known and what we now can do, the people in all of 
the Watts’s are much worse off than those on the island were more 
than fifty years ago. 

Why are we going wrong today? We are going wrong, or rather 
not doing nearly enough, because the fundamental hypothesis of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity—the mainspring of the war 
on poverty—is inadequate. ‘This is because it assumes that the basic 
task is to improve the personal characteristics of the poor through 
limited training and educational opportunies, such as the Head- 
start programs. Such programs are all to the good, as far as they go. 
But this is not so in the United States where, as I have said, 
poverty is not just a tragedy but also a national crime, because it 
represents primarily not personal defaults or the personal char- 
acteristics of the poor, but instead basic moral defaults in our 
national economic and social policies. 

I should like to use the civil rights movement by way of illus- 
tration. It is certainly true that the civil rights movement had to 
be a mass movement. Those who have been the victims of the 
injustice of political disenfranchisement have had to participate 
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in this program from the ground up. The movement had to take 
place everywhere. But the beginnings of a successful war on this 
front did not consist in telling the Negroes the reason that they 
were denied the right to vote was because they were too old, too 
young, too black, too untrained, or too uneducated. They were 
told correctly that national conditions actually in effect, as distin- 
guished from unenforced constitutional rights, were depriving 
them of the right to vote. And they found that the first basic steps 
toward improving—although not yet curing—the difficulties under 
which they labor were to be found in a decision in a federal court- 
house in Washington in 1954, a decision in the federal Congress in 
1964, and, what may be most important of all in the long run, 
another decision in the federal Congress dealing with political 
reapportionment in 1965. 

‘The war against poverty is in even greater need of federal action, 
help, and legislation because, if the 200,000,000 American people 
had in their hearts and in their minds that it is wrong for anybody 
not to be able to vote, eat where he pleases, go where he pleases, 
or go to the same schools as other people because of the color of 
his skin, we would not need any laws to correct the situation. We 
have needed laws to correct it only because there were some who 
did not believe it was wrong. But if every American believes that 
poverty is wrong, believes that the unemployment which plays so 
large a role in poverty is wrong, this can be believed to a fare-thee- 
well, and there will continue to be just as many unemployed, just 
as many slums, just as much lack of medical care, just as miserable 
payments to the old who are poor, and just as laggard treatment 
of those who depend upon welfare, as there is today unless the 
grass-roots action and state and community action become a 
powerful nationwide movement which translates itself not only 
into action at all other levels, but also into sound federal leg- 
islation. 

And this federal legislation must recognize that the 34,000,000 
poor, regardless of their characteristics, are entitled to a share of 
our national income and product which lifts them above poverty 
and misery, not because of the kind of people they are, but be- 
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cause they are PEOPLE, and because the American economy is rich 
enough to provide jobs for those who can hold them or who can be 
trained to hold them, and rich enough to provide decency levels 
of income payments to those who cannot hold jobs. This legis- 
lation should recognize that the United States is so rich that every- 
one in the United States should be living above the poverty level; 
this should be considered a nationwide universal right, a comple- 
ment to the right to vote. 

Therefore, the war against poverty must allocate to the poor 
a large enough share of the national income for them not to be 
poor. And let us always remember, in the face of all the psycholog- 
ical and scholarly studies written about how old the poor are, 
how young they are, how untrained they are, how uneducated 
they are, and even granting for the moment that a consideration 
of these characteristics may have something to do with the methods 
to be employed to get them out of poverty (although I think we 
are greatly exaggerating that), nonetheless the stark fact remains 
that there is only one universal characteristic of all the poor: they 
do not have enough income to buy the food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, and so on, that they need. So, whatever the analysis 
as to the causes of their poverty may be, real or tendentious, 
actual or spurious, they will remain poor until they have enough 
income not to be poor. 

It follows that a sober examination of how to lift the 34,000,000 
poor people out of poverty must ask who they are, not for the pur- 
pose of focusing upon their characteristics, but in order to identify 
the nature of what we must do as a nation. 

About a quarter of all the poor people in the United States are 
over the age of sixty-five. Without disparaging the value of current 
efforts, I do not believe that any appreciable portion of the quarter 
of all the poor people in the United States who are over the age 
of sixty-five (and, incidentally, about three quarters of all the 
people over the age of sixty-five are poor) can be lifted out of 
poverty by organizing thousands of committees all over the coun- 
try, by organizing experimental new approaches to the problem 
of poverty, by debating whether the poor should lead the blind 
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or the blind should lead the poor, or by debating whether the 
Mayor of New York or Adam Clayton Powell or Sargent Shriver 
should appoint somebody somewhere. 

There is a very direct approach to this one quarter of the poverty 
in the United States. The relevant social security system has 
been in effect since 1935, the envelopes are all addressed. All we 
need to do is to put bigger checks in the envelopes. And putting 
bigger checks in the envelopes is not giving them pie out of a 
sky. It is merely allocating to these people a reasonable and fair 
share of our national income and wealth as it grows from year to 
year. 

About 15 percent of the poor, in addition to the 25 percent 
who are among the aged, are for one reason or another unable 
to earn income through holding jobs. Most of these people live in 
broken families, headed by women who for one reason or another 
cannot or should not work. Some of this 15 percent are disabled, 
and some of them are sick. This 15 percent of the poor can be 
helped very little by youth camps, very little by training, very 
little by education, very little by organization of task forces all 
over the country. They can be helped primarily by bringing our 
concept of welfare payments up to a level in accord with what we 
can afford, and in terms of what is already being done by some 
other nations not nearly so rich as we are. 

We should rapidly substitute, for the rag bag of inconsistent 
and insufficient welfare payments we now have, a movement 
toward a uniform, nationwide system of guaranteed income, not 
for those who can be employed, but for those who cannot be 
employed. This should gradually become a unified system, with 
relatively increasing federal contributions, for reasons which I 
shall state later. 

The “negative income tax” is a good example of our liking to 
use a newfangled name to conceal the real meaning of something. 
There is really no such thing as a negative income tax. A tax is 
a levy imposed upon a private citizen to support public purposes. 
One cannot have a negative tax, any more than one can have a 
negative glass of water. The so-called “negative tax” merely em- 
bodies the idea that we could use the tax-reporting system to start 
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making welfare payments to people whose incomes are too low. 
The idea is all right, except that some of its main proponents sup- 
port a negative tax and propose at the same time to torpedo the 
whole range of established and essential public responsibilities, 
such as social insurance, welfare payments, public housing, and 
even public education. We should watch the Greeks bearing gifts. 

I do not propose the guaranteed income as a substitute for a 
full-employment policy but rather as a supplement to it, because 
joblessness is the most important aspect of the poverty problem. 
And we still have enough work to be done in this country to 
employ fully every able and willing worker, and everyone who 
can be made able and willing by adequate training and retraining 
programs, for as far ahead as we can see. Putting aside the 40 
percent of the poor who need improved old-age payments or who 
need a unified system of welfare payments or guaranteed income 
in adequate amounts, the other 60 percent break into two groups. 

Twenty percent of our poor are in that group who work full 
time all year round and are poor because they are paid substandard 
wages. A glaring example of our fundamental national immorality 
in dealing with this problem is that we have already sawed down 
the proposed increases in the minimum wage to $1.60 an hour 
by goodness knows when. Yet an increase in the minimum wage 
to $1.60 an hour by 1968 would increase the wages paid to those 
who would be affected by only 1.5 percent a year in real terms, 
measured from the last increase in 1963 and allowing for changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. The same Council of 
Economic Advisers which thought that it was noninflationary and 
necessary for the economy to increase through tax cuts the dis- 
posable or after-tax income of $200,000-a-year families by 16 per- 
cent a year thought that it would be inflationary if not disastrous 
to increase the minimum wage by much more than 1.5, percent 
a year. This is a commentary on the whole misstated problem of 
“inflation” as it raises its ugly head against proposals to do what 
is needed to make an effective war against poverty. 

Now, that leaves 40 percent of the poor who are poor because 
they are working part time or not working at all, when they should 
be working full time throughout the year. 
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We find some statisticians saying in effect: “If we look at the 
able-bodied white men between the ages of 25 and 35 the employ- 
ment record is wonderful, unemployment is negligible, and we 
have made tremendous progress against the problem of unemploy- 
ment.” Let me suggest to these statisticians that they ought to put 
out a press release to the effect that, if we count only the employed, 
the unemployment rate is zero. Beyond this, even the 3.75 percent 
full-time unemployment is a shame and a disgrace. This figure is 
almost twice what it ought to be; it is about twice as high as in 
some of the other major industrial nations. Instead of bragging 
that it is lower than in any time during the previous eight years, 
we should stress that, after eight years of effort and talk, we have 
fallen far short of recreating the full-employment environment to 
which we pledged ourselves in 1946. And this 3.75 percent unem- 
ployment rate means a rate twice as high among Negroes and 
three times as high among teen-agers. Also, as unemployment 
rotates among different people at different times of the year, the 
3.75 percent rate really means that about 15 or 20 percent of the 
employable labor force suffers from unemployment for a quarter 
of a year or more, which drags them below the poverty-income 
ceiling, even if many of them were not there even when fully 
employed because of the miserable wages they were receiving. 

The main approach to this unemployment problem is not train- 
ing and retraining. That is a supplementary approach. Training 
and retraining programs are a snare and a delusion unless they 
are complementary to the creation of jobs. And jobs, in the main, 
are not created just by training and retraining. 

If the unemployment rate rose from 3.75 percent to 8 percent, 
or more than doubled, the forty-five-year-old man would become 
unemployed before the thirty-five-year-old man. The young person 
would be denied a job before the thirty-five-year-old man was fired. 
The Negro, because there is still discrimination or because dis- 
crimination for a hundred years may have prevented him on the 
average from having quite as much preparation as others, would 
be the last to be hired and the first to be fired. This would also 
be true of women. This would also be true of all those with rela- 
tively inferior training and education. 
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And so, if the unemployment rate rose to 8 percent because of 
nationwide default, the economists and the government seers 
would look at it and say: “It’s easy to explain. The people who 
are unemployed are older or younger or blacker or less educated 
or less trained than others.’ They would confuse the reasons for 
the higher unemployment with the reasons that some rather than 
others are vulnerable when unemployment is high. 

We had a little practical experience on this subject in 1939-40. 
At that time, we had 8,000,000 or so unemployed who had been 
unemployed for many years. By and large, everything which is 
used to extenuate the excessive unemployment of today among 
the vulnerable groups was there with greater force in 1939. Those 
8,000,000 people, it might have been argued, had lost their morals 
and their skills because they had been unemployed for five, six, 
or seven years. There were just about as many Negroes, relative 
to the white population, as there are today. There were just as 
many older workers and younger workers, relatively speaking, 
though not quite so many were older. Relatively speaking, there 
was just as much of an advance in technology and automation. 

And then the war came along. A war does not create any jobs; 
people’s policies create jobs. The war merely created a recognition 
that we ought to have our people working rather than idle. And 
lo and behold, the middle-aged women walked into the factories, 
the “unskilled” and “untrained” people walked into the factories, 
the deferred farmers walked into the factories, and the Negroes 
did also, and in a very short time they were doing everything that 
everybody else was doing, although they had been told a little time 
before that one needed a college degree to operate an elevator. 
The 11,500,000 people who were drawn into the armed forces, 
who had had very little training and education because they were 
young, were soon operating radar, submarines, airplanes, guns, 
and they were trained to do it quickly, because the jobs were 
there, and we knew what we were training them for. 

The first basic responsibility of the federal government today, 
after encouraging an environment in which private enterprise 
and state and local governments can create as many jobs as pos- 
sible, is to finance and create enough jobs for all the millions of 
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people who ought to have them and do not have them now, and 
to make training programs complementary to this job-creating 
process. 

This need not put a single person to work leaf-raking or build- 
ing pyramids. We have tremendous unmet national needs in the 
public sector. In the medical sector, for example, we have tremen- 
dous unmet needs for technicians, orderlies, and others who can 
be trained fairly quickly. We have tremendous needs for construc- 
tion in connection with every aspect of housing and city rebuild- 
ing. 

Now that we have seized upon the slogan of a “war against 
poverty,” if we put into this effort one tenth of the thinking, one 
tenth of the planning, one tenth of the resources, that we put into 
fighting the Second World War we could recreate within a year 
a full-employment environment, and maintain it thereafter. And 
we could do it with a product mix of skilled, unskilled, and semi- 
skilled jobs which would really afford hope to those who are now 
unemployed. 

As I have already said, we need two basic programs—a full- 
employment program and a guaranteed income program for those 
who cannot work. And we need to blend these two and budget 
them in proper proportions under a long-range ten-year program. 

There are certain other services which are highly relevant to 
the war against poverty. These include housing, medical care, and 
education. I put education last as a cure for poverty, though I 
value it most highly on other grounds. I believe education is of 
supreme importance but I believe that the attempt to solve the 
basic problems of poverty through education will provide only 
partial results. Everyone should have the opportunity to be edu- 
cated up to his own full capabilities, but primarily because this 
will make him a fuller individual. Similarly, people have the right 
to medical care because they are people, not merely because this 
will enable them to work longer and be more efficient in the serv- 
ice of their employers. That service is not the basic reason for 
education and health services. Education and health services 
should be as good as a rich and strong economy can afford. But to 
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educate people when the jobs for them are not there, is to make 
them even more restive and resentful. 

Housing is both the root and offshoot of poverty, and I would 
only say that this is one of the most appalling examples of the 
difference between words and performance. We talk about re- 
building our cities. We have legislation which seems to include 
everything under the sun, judging by the titles. But we end up 
with a proposal to allocate $14 million for the first year under a 
long-range program to replan our cities, which is less than it cost 
to plan, not to build, the Pan American building in New York 
City. And this, after I helped induce Mr. Republican (Senator 
Robert Taft) twenty years ago to enact housing legislation envisag- 
ing 200,000 units of federally assisted low-rent public housing per 
year. There should be 400,000 now, in view of our growing na- 
tional wealth, the enlarged per capita income of the country, the 
greater urgency of the problem, and the fact that although we have 
been talking about this for thirty years, there are more slums today 
in New York City than there were twenty years ago. And that is 
without calling the public housing “slums.” 

Of course, one of the reasons why the public-housing program 
is “unsuccessful” and “unpopular” is for the same reason as this: 
If I marched up to a hundred people who were starving and I had 
food for only three of them, I would not give it to the three. I 
would run away, because I would be afraid of the remaining 
ninety-seven. 

The public housing projects tend to become ghettos when we 
can put only one out of the ten or twenty who need them into the 
projects, and when we force people out of the projects, not when 
they become affluent but when they become deprived rather than 
poor. If we undertake this program on the basis of what the Presi- 
dent talks about, and on the basis of what other civilized countries 
have done, we will make great progress toward solving the poverty 
problem. 

There are two additional problems. The first has to do with 
costs. We are told that we cannot afford to help the poor as we 
should. 
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I am not saying that we should just take money and hand it to 
the poor. They should be enabled to buy the goods and services 
they need to lift them out of poverty, by means of jobs they do not 
have now, full-time jobs instead of part-time jobs, decent pay in- 
stead of substandard pay, improved old-age insurance, adequate 
welfare payments, and so on. The amount of additional consump- 
tion of goods and services needed to lift every one of the 34,000,000 
poor above the poverty-income ceiling would be at most $13 bil- 
lion of goods and services a year. 

We live in an economy which, during the past few years, has ex- 
perienced tax reductions having an annual value of almost $20 
billion. Certainly more than half of this tax reduction has been 
used by its recipients to buy goods and services, or invest in the 
production of goods and services, which are not high on the list 
of our national priority needs. We live in a nation which will 
have a total output of goods and services averaging over the next 
ten years at least $200 billion more each year than we turned out 
in the peak year 1965. Now, how can a nation which is going to 
have so much quibble or quake about an allocation of $13 billion 
a year in goods and services toward lifting 34,000,000 people out of 
poverty? We are not doing it because we do not enough want to 
do it, as yet. We are not doing it because we are not yet dedicated 
to what we say are our objectives. 

Another example of what we can afford is the money-manage- 
ment programs, which over the last ten years has transferred about 
$6 billion a year of national income out of the hands of the home- 
owner or the renter who now pays 50 percent more in interest 
rates than he did ten years ago; out of the hands of the man who 
buys a secondhand car on time in order to get to work; out of the 
hands of almost half of our families who have to borrow money 
whenever the wife is in the hospital, or when the children are in 
college; and out of the hands of the federal government itself, 
which is now paying $4.5 billion a year in increased interest rates 
alone (or two and a half times the 1967 proposed appropriation 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity). This $6 billion annually 
has been transferred into the hands of those who lend rather than 
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borrow, those whose need for increased income is so much less. If 
we add to these misdirected interest payments the misdirected 
portions of the tax reductions, the total comes to at least the $13 
billion annually which measures the difference between the goods 
and services consumed by the 34,000,000 poor and what they 
would need to consume not to be poor. 

The second problem is inflation. Inflation simply means that 
the economy is pressed too hard, that it is trying to do too much 
relative to its productive powers. In nationwide discussions, the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury Fowler, and the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the economists, argue whether 
we should raise taxes if the war in Viet Nam imposes more pres- 
sure upon the economy than it can carry without cutting out some- 
thing else. Nobody even talks about whether we should raise taxes 
to restrain scores of billions of dollars of wasteful and superficial 
consumption and investment in order to support the domestic 
priorities of the Great Society. 

The 1967 Federal Budget, continuing a trend which started a 
number of years ago, has budgeted downward the use of this prime 
instrument of the American people by allocating an increasingly 
smaller share of the gross national product, and smaller per capita 
amounts in real terms, to those of our great national priorities 
which depend upon the Federal Budget for their attainment. 

Only when all of us as citizens recognize this problem, only 
when we are no longer bedazzled by the claims of the economists 
and others that we “cannot afford” what we must do, only when 
we fully grasp the real nature of the inflationary argument as 
usually advanced, only then will we really accomplish what we 
should. 

The Council of Economic Advisers is now saying that we must 
be very careful about striving to get unemployment lower, because 
that might be inflationary. Do any of you believe that if 3,000,000 
unemployed who may have incomes of $1,500 a year had $4,000 a 
year by being fully employed, they might be worse off because the 
additional employment might cause the price level to advance 
0.5 percent more rapidly per year? This is not what is really being 
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said. What is really being said is that we are not willing to impose 
a tax of even 0.5 percent a year upon the rest of the population 
to help the unemployed. 

If this applies to the unemployed, it applies to the people living 
in slums. It applies to the 40 percent of the American people who 
do not have adequate medical care at costs within their means, 
despite Medicare. It applies to the old people. It applies to the 
children of broken families headed by women. 

Until we recognize this and make the necessary changes, not as 
specialists, but as citizens, in my view the problem will remain. 
‘The main value of the thousands of committees all around the 
country, the main value of all the talk about the war against 
poverty, is that it may convince our citizens that we are in a race 
between revolution and revolt. We are in a race to see whether 
the revolution in the tools, the methods, and the commitments 
involved in the war against poverty will get ahead of the revolt 
which will occur when more and more of these 34,000,000 people 
see that, relative to our talk and relative to our resources, they are 
being dealt out. 
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‘Tae INTERRELATIONSHIP OF government and voluntary 
social welfare in a democratic society is an enticing subject. The 
intrigue of the subject stems from the fact that its roots go deep 
into the political philosophy of the nation and into certain social 
values that have historically characterized this people. Its intrigue 
is also related to the fact that the relationship is never finally set- 
tled because the question of the relationship of voluntary to 
government welfare involves another question which is never 
finally answered: What is the relationship of the people to their 
government? We will cease discussing the relationship between 
government and voluntary agencies only when we cease discussing 
politics. 

This fundamental question has many ramifications that harass 
the agency executive and the policy-maker: What responsibilities 
in social welfare should be carried by voluntary and what by 
government agencies? Should government agencies contract for 
services to voluntary agencies? Up to what budgetary limits should 
the voluntary agency depend on the government agency for its 
income? What effect will the federal programs of the Great 
Society have on the voluntary agency? How should the voluntary 
agency relate to these programs? What will happen to their tra- 
ditional services? How can the voluntary agency have a bigger 
voice in social policy formulation and social change? Answers to 
these questions depend to some degree on particular conditions of 
time and place; and for this reason there is not one but a variety 
of relationships between government and voluntary welfare. 
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Underlying this variegated pattern of relationships, however, 
are certain principles and values, at times unknown, which policy- 
makers search out so that policies may be given a ground that is 
favorable to our social and political tradition. With reference to 
these principles and values policy choices must be made; and with 
reference to these choices there are certain basic issues about 
which policy-makers dispute. My purpose is to examine two of 
these issues and then propose a pattern that voluntary welfare may 
follow in its relationship to government. Therefore, I shall ex- 
plore the sociocultural issue; consider the political issue; and pro- 
pose what I call a “role cluster” that might guide voluntary wel- 
fare in its relationship to government. My analysis is made within 
the framework and context of the social and cultural values of 
American society. 

The sociocultural issue—This issue grows out of two trends 
that are accelerating at a pace few could imagine a generation or 
so ago. The first is the welfare state, to which this and every 
modern nation has committed itself. ‘To those who attach dark 
and insidious meanings to the words “welfare state” I would recall 
the remark of a friend of mine: “We have always lived in a welfare 
state. The question is: Whose welfare is it?”’ In the past it may have 
been the welfare of a family, a class, or a privileged group. The 
modern state claims to be more enlightened and responsible in 
providing for the general welfare. As society grows and becomes 
more complex, government faces an increasing number of prob- 
lems in meeting social forces both domestic and foreign. In face 
of large power blocks, whether friendly or hostile, every modern 
democratic government must itself be a strong power; otherwise 
government is helpless, and so society is helpless. 

The second trend is that modern society is a society of large 
social institutions. As we have forsaken a laissez-faire social philos- 
ophy, so we have moved away from a society that places a premium 
on individualism to a society that values the social institutions to 
which individuals belong. These institutions, both public and 
private, have increased in size and importance. Social role is an 
important concept; but more and more important for understand- 
ing modern society are the institutions that comprise the social 
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system. ‘Ihe main actors in society today are organizations. This 
means that whereas previously men looked to individuals for 
certain social verifications, now they seek these verifications in 
organizations; qualities which formerly were attributes of individ- 
uals have taken on an institutionalized character. In modern 
society for example, freedom is more than an attribute of an in- 
dividual. If it is true that power resides largely in institutions, 
and that men are powerful because of certain institutional posi- 
tions they occupy, it is also true that human freedom receives both 
its guarantee and fulfillment from the same institutions. As 
Mannheim says of freedom, “the individual can often be protected 
only by his group organization.” 1 In the Great Society men will 
depend upon the institutions to which they belong to guarantee 
their security and to protect their freedom. 

Therefore we live in a society that is increasingly based on the 
principles of the welfare state, and a society in which power largely 
resides in large institutions. These two conditions are relatively 
recent effects of an almost universal change in the social structure. 
As we live through this social change, we are experiencing a re- 
evaluation and modification of a principle of social philosophy 
that is considered essential to the society, namely, that the viabil- 
ity of a democratic society depends on citizen participation in the 
affairs of government and in institutions of free enterprise. 

In the small societies of the past, citizen participation was rela- 
tively easily carried out through the immediate interrelationships 
between individuals, families, primary and secondary groups. ‘The 
size and complexity of modern society, however, have removed 
the individual from his previous strategic position for discovering 
welfare need, and for the planning, servicing, coordinating, and 
accounting for welfare programs. In medieval and early colonial 
times, welfare need was easily discovered by every citizen who 
strolled into the market place; welfare services were so simple that 
planning and coordinating required little ingenuity; and one could 
scarcely evade accounting to a public to which one was known on 
a first-name basis. Today, things are changed. Discovery of real 


1 Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power and Democatic Planning (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950), p. 280. 
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need is not so easy since real causes are remote and buried in a 
complexity of social values and institutions; planning and co- 
ordinating must be of a multiplicity of services, the totality of 
which is intended to strike at the complexity of the causes of need; 
and accountability is through impersonal institutions to an im- 
personal public. 

Recognizing this complexity, and assuming that government 
is a more efficient and perhaps a more economical instrument of 
welfare service, one may ask why citizen participation in associa- 
tions of free enterprise is necessary. Why cannot a democratic 
society maintain its viability through citizen participation in the 
instruments of a democratic government? Some would answer that 
it can. Others would say that it hardly can, since what appears to 
be true of bureaucratic organizations generally is especially true 
of government bureaucracies: self-perpetuation becomes an ob- 
jective; the organization becomes fixed and tends with a dynamic 
of its own to continue in a straight line. As Cloward and Piven 
recently said, since their compelling dynamic is to retain the 
equilibrium and enhancement of the organization, government 
bureaucracies “strain chiefly to maintain stability and growth” 
and “to maintain themselves with the least possible internal stress 
and change.” ? There is a point where Weber’s ideal types of tra- 
dition and bureaucracy blend: the transformation of tradition in- 
to empty symbolism is similar to the transformation of bureau- 
cratic ways into empty symbolism. When to this dynamic of 
organizational equilibrium and enhancement is coupled the 
strategic position for policy-making that large government agencies 
occupy, one can see that whole areas of political decision may be 
easily preempted by government.? Then the choices for change 
are narrowed, and the scope of citizen participation is confined 
largely to maintaining the growth of the status quo. 

The value at stake is voluntarism in a democratic society. The 


2Richard A. Cloward and Frances Fox Piven, ‘Politics, Professionalism and 
Poverty,” Arden House Conference on the Role of Government in Promoting 
Social Change, 1965 (mimeographed), p. 28. I do not think that Cloward and 
Piven intend to imply that this is a characteristic peculiar to government bureauc- 
racy. From our knowledge of bureaucracy, these qualities would seem to be verified 
in every brand of bureaucracy. 

*Tbid., pp. 1-2. 
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philosophical ground of this value, and its historical development, 
is associated with the sociocultural value of individualism. The 
task today is to maintain the value of voluntarism even in a society 
that is rapidly being transformed from a system amiable to in- 
dividualism to a system based on principles of the welfare state. 

The political isswe—The second issue pertains to voluntary 
sectarian agencies and a cherished political value, the separation 
of Church and State. 

The history of social welfare in the United States is inseparable 
from the history of church-related welfare agencies. Many volun- 
tary agencies and institutions drew their original inspiration from 
churches which assumed their administrative and financial respon- 
sibility. On first entering the welfare field government took 
cognizance of already existing agencies and, rather than establish- 
ing new services under government auspices, either subsidized or 
purchased the service from existing agencies, some of which were 
sectarian. The constitutionality of this practice has been tested in 
a number of courts. 

Perhaps the classic case is the 1899 United States Supreme Court 
case, Bradfield v. Roberts.t The case involved a $30,000 appropri- 
ation of tax funds by the District of Columbia for the construction 
of an isolation ward in a Roman Catholic hospital, and the authori- 
zation to purchase medical services at $250 per case per year for 
patients treated in the ward. The appropriations, therefore, were for 
two different purposes: capital expenditure for construction costs, 
and purchase of service. The Court upheld the constitutionality 
of those tax expenditures, ruling in essence that it made no differ- 
ence whether the individuals who established and administered 
the hospital happened to belong to a particular religion, or to no 
religion at all. The overriding consideration in the eyes of the 
Court was that the hospital is a separate legal entity, incorporated 
to fulfill a public purpose; and the state is free to assist the organ- 
ization in this public purpose, regardless of the persons who have 
responsibility for administering the affairs of the organization. 

Fifty years later the constitutionality of the Hill-Burton Hos- 
pital Construction Act was contested in the Supreme Court of the 


“175 U.S. 299 (1899). 
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state of Kentucky.® The Act authorizes an expenditure of funds 
for a purpose similar to one of the purposes for which funds had 
been authorized by the District of Columbia in 1899, construction 
costs. The state court upheld the constitutionality of an appropri- 
ation of state funds to match federal funds under the Hill-Burton 
Act, on grounds similar to those recognized in Bradfield v. 
Roberts: since the sectarian hospital is “an institution rendering 
a public service,” it is of no legal effect that “the governing body 
of the institution is composed of one denomination.” And the 
court explained: ‘‘A private agency may be utilized as a pipe-line 
through which a public expenditure is made, the test being not 
who receives the money, but the character of the use for which 
it is expended.” 

A few years later the constitutionality of purchase-of-service 
contracts between government and voluntary agencies was tested 
in the Supreme Court of the state of Pennsylvania.® The Constitu- 
tion of the state held that “no appropriation, except for pensions 
or gratuities for military services, shall be made for charitable, 
educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or community, 
nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation 
or association.” 7 The Juvenile Court in Allegheny County was 
contracting for the care of delinquent and neglected children in 
sectarian homes and institutions. Before the court the plaintiff 
charged that these were appropriations to sectarian institutions, 
established for charitable and benevolent purposes, and so vio- 
lated Article III, Section 18 of the Constitution of the state. 

In upholding the right of Allegheny County to continue its 
practice of purchase of service, the court reasoned that the care 
and maintenance of delinquent and neglected children constitute 
a government duty and so can hardly be considered as charity or 
benevolence. In the words of the court: 


The cost of the maintenance of neglected children either by the State 
or by the County is neither a charity nor a benevolence but a govern- 


5 Kentucky Building Commission, v. Effron, 220 S.W. 2d. 836 (1949). 
® Schade v. Allegheny County, 28 Pa. 185 (1956). 
TConstitution of the State of Pennsylvania, Article III, Section 18. 
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ment duty. All the plaintiffs proved was that the monies received by 
the defendant institutions were in partial reimbursment for the cost 
of room and board of such minors. 


In upholding the right of a government agency to purchase care 
and service from sectarian institutions the court reflects the stage 
of evolution to which history has brought this modern welfare 
state. This expenditure of tax funds was ruled to be in fulfillment 
of a public responsibility. 

It would be misleading, however, to imply that the policy of 
making grants for construction costs and purchase-of-service con- 
tracts is unanimously accepted. Many maintain vigorously that a 
partnership involving tax monies is a violation of the principle of 
separation of Church and State, that although traditionally 
Church-State separation applies in all its rigor to the area of edu- 
cation, nevertheless to weaken the principle in any area is to in- 
troduce a wedge that ultimately will tear open the basic principle 
altogether. Furthermore, it is pointed out that whatever theoreti- 
cal distinctions may be made between welfare and education, it is 
nevertheless difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a policy of 
absolute separation of Church and State in education alongside a 
policy of partnership of Church and State in social welfare. 

Those who express this concern may point to the thin blade of 
the wedge in several Supreme Court education cases. In 1930 the 
Court upheld the right of the Board of Education in the state of 
Louisiana to provide free textbooks to children in sectarian 
schools.* In this case the Court ruled that state funds were being 
used for the child who is a citizen, not for the sectarian educational 
institution that he attends. Therefore, not the sectarian school, 
but the children who are the citizens of the state and, therefore, 
indirectly the state itself were judged to be the beneficiaries of 
tax funds. 

In 1947 a similar case was brought to the Supreme Court from 
the state of New Jersey.® The State Board of Education was provid- 


8 Cochran vy. Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 U.S. 370, 50 Sup. Ct. 335 
(1930). 
® Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1, 67 Sup. Ct. 504 (1947). 
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ing for all school children of the state bus transportation to what- 
ever school they attended, be it public or private, sectarian or non- 
sectarian. In its ruling the Court affirmed the right of the Board to 
provide this service to all the children of the state, and rendered 
the following further interpretation of the Constitution: 


[The First Amendment] cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Nonbelievers, Pres- 
byterians, or the members of any faith, because of their faith or lack of 
it, from receiving the benefits of public welfare legislation. 


The interpretation of the Constitution arising out of these two 
cases is significant. In distinguishing between the child as citizen 
and the educational institution that the child attends, the Court 
makes a distinction that is similar to the distinction that it makes 
in health and welfare cases. In health and welfare cases tax funds 
are allowed to sectarian agencies on the ground that the funds 
are used for a public purpose, it being irrelevant what group spon- 
sors and administers the agency. In recent education cases the 
Court allows the use of tax funds for certain services to children 
attending sectarian schools on the ground that the funds are for 
the benefit of the child and the state, it being irrelevant what 
group teaches in the school. In both groups of cases the deter- 
mining factor is the purpose for which the funds are used. Further- 
more, bus transportation to school is classified by the Court as one 
of “the benefits of public welfare legislation.” 

In thus developing what is called the “child benefit theory,” 
the Court is at least indicating, as Spurlock says, “that the state’s 
obligation to all the school children in the state transcends a too- 
literal observance of the principle of separation of church and 
state.’’ 10 This has opened the door to many questions: What is 
included in the benefits of public welfare legislation? How ex- 
tensive is child welfare legislation? To what areas of children’s 
needs should child welfare legislation extend? And the question of 
utmost concern is: Will the principle of cooperation between goy- 
ernment and voluntary health and welfare agencies expand to 


* Clark Spurlock, Education and the Supreme Court (Urbana, Ill.: University of 
Illinois Press, 1955), p. 76. 
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become a fudamental public policy that will govern the relation- 
ship between government and all voluntary organizations that 
fulfill a public function, education included? 

Stated in perhaps its rawest form, the overriding question that 
emerges from the sociocultural and political issues comes to this: 
Should voluntarism in social welfare remain pure voluntarism, un- 
affected by the authority, control, and tax power of government? 
Or stated conversely: Should government encourage voluntarism 
in social welfare with the assistance of its authority and tax power? 
Two pure-type answers are given: (1) voluntary welfare should 
retain its distinctive voluntary character and should not dilute 
itself through contamination with government; (2) modern 
voluntarism cannot survive in its pure form as it once did, and 
so must receive the encouragement and support of government. 
While recognizing the difficulties and dangers in both positions, 
I tend to favor the second as being more realistic. Reasons for this 
position may be found elsewhere,!* and need not be recounted 
here. 

Role cluster of voluntary welfare However one may respond 
to these issues and to the questions that they provoke, it seems 
accurate to say that there is a clear trend toward closer collabor- 
ation between government and voluntary welfare. If this is so, it 
is more than ever imperative that voluntary welfare come to a 
clearer conception of its present and future role. I propose, there- 
fore, a role cluster that includes five functions which, in my 
opinion, should occupy the thought and energies of voluntary 
social welfare. I propose this cluster of roles in the form of a model 
for the voluntary agencies. The role model has five parts. 

a) First there is the role of direct service. Voluntary welfare 
must offer an organized and efficient service of high quality. As 
this is a traditional role, about which much has been written, only 
a few comments are necessary. Service is the fundamental role of 
the voluntary agency; effectiveness in other roles depends on effec- 
tive service. It is the quality of the voluntary agency’s service that 


UFor a recent statement of this position see Herman Levin, “The Essential 
Voluntary Agency,” Social Work, XI, No. 1 (1966), 98-106. 

See Bernard J. Coughlin, S.J., Church and State in Social Welfare (New York: 
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has convinced many government agencies that purchase of service 
is a wise policy; and it is crucial that the quality of the service re- 
main high. As the Hamlin report says: 

Although many voluntary agencies in the United States now receive 
public funds for providing personal services to government bene- 
ficiaries, the amount and scope of these cooperative activities could 
be greatly expanded. Before this can be done, however, voluntary 
agencies will have to convince government that they can, in fact, 
provide efficient services.18 

Old arguments seeking to establish the value of voluntary wel- 
fare over government welfare are now more frequently called into 
question. We used to read that the voluntary services were freer 
to pioneer, research, and demonstrate need, were more flexible, 
and gave a higher quality of service because they were more 
specialized. In many cases this is simply no longer true. There are 
many government services that manifest these qualities to a finer 
degree than many voluntary agencies. So far as voluntary welfare 
is concerned, it comes to this: our society must commit itself to a 
welfare principle with a high quality of service. Voluntary welfare 
will have a function and will have a right to claim a function in 
that society to the degree that its service is good and efficient. 

b) Second, there is the role of social policy formulation and 
social action. The effectiveness of social service is conditioned by 
the community context and the pattern of welfare policies that the 
community sanctions. The questions at issue are these: In a demo- 
cratic society who should determine social welfare goals? Who 
should determine policy? How should social change be effected? 
It is clear that government is and should be directly and deeply 
involved in all three. But one can question the wisdom of social 
welfare goals being set, policy determined, and change brought 
about by government alone. I wish to be understood as saying 
that government must be active and effective in all three areas. 
But social welfare is all one piece; the goals, policies, and service 
of government greatly affect the goals, policies, and service of the 
entire social welfare field. This presents the dilemma that Cohen 
expresses: 


% Robert H. Hamlin, M.D., Voluntary Health and Welfare Agencies in the United 
States: an Exploratory Study by an Ad Hoc Citizens Committee (New York: 
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What we are faced with is how the federal government can take a 
greater leadership role and at the same time protect certain basic 
principles to avoid our becoming victims of our own process of change, 
and losing the warp and woof of our democratic values and goals.14 


I am suggesting that we may avoid becoming victims of our own 
process of change if voluntary welfare broadens its role as a social 
institution, and inserts itself more positively into the mechanism 
of social change. 

This means a change in the policies of many agencies, and it 
requires a closer rapprochement with local, state, and national 
government and with other voluntary agencies. As Richman says: 


It implies a conscious process of education for social action, the 
development of special competence to help shape public policy, and 


vigilance in assuring that effective, well-financed public services are 
made available.1® 


This may be difficult. It has been said that social welfare or- 
ganizations are generally more concerned about maintaining soci- 
ety’s equilibrium than with instituting social change. Since their 
primary focus is on providing services to those who are presently 
disadvantaged, they tend to disregard action that would change the 
conditions and circumstances that produce the disadvantage.'® 
This criticism merits the attention of both government and vol- 
untary welfare. Is this not one reason why the Office of Economic 
Opportunity was not set up within the existing social welfare 
structure? In Wickenden’s opinion, “never has any program of 
such scope and financial resources been so little structured or con- 
fined within a role of law.” 17 Was this not in order to prevent the 
war on poverty from being encumbered by institutionalized 
forms? It is unfortunate that welfare policy and social action, by 
default of imagination and initiative from within, must originate 


4% Nathan Cohen, “Should Government Take a Direct Hand In Promoting 
Change?” Arden House Conference on the Role of Government in Promoting 
Social Change, 1965 (mimeographed), p. 14. 

% Leon H. Richman, “A Proposal for a Cooperative Project between the Public 
and Voluntary Agencies in a Community,” Child Wefare, XLIII (1964), 247. 
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outside the existing welfare system. But welfare institutions that 
understand only existing services, and not the society in change, 
are already beyond the possibility of imagining a different social 
policy. 

Perhaps agencies under religious auspices especially neglect this 
role. An almost total absorption with the individual child who 
needs placing has led many agencies to ignore the community 
dynamics that make child placement necessary. As Solender says: 


Basic social issues often are not discerned by agency leaders, or, if 
recognized, are not fully comprehended. Social vision frequently is 
narrow, and there is insensitivity to the large implications of the 
human need and social breakdown witnessed daily.'& 


Too many sectarian agencies operate on a we-take-care-of-our-own 
policy, failing, perhaps, to realize two things: first, that “one’s 
own” does not exist in isolation from other persons; and second, 
that the agency offering the service does not exist in isolation from 
other services in the community. 

c) The third role component is, social welfare planning. It is 
recognized that the causes of many social problems originate with 
forces that are not subject to agency or even community control. 
Therefore, solutions to problems also surpass the resources of an 
agency or even of a community. It is fallacious for one agency to 
plan its program as though it alone were intervening in a particu- 
lar social welfare area of service. The effectiveness of a child wel- 
fare service and its potential for achieving its objectives are greatly 
determined by the policies and the programs in the entire field of 
social welfare. If no man is an island, no child welfare program 
or children’s institution functions without being affected by the 
whole gamut of programs and service in the community. As 
Norton Long says in another context: 


If a society is mass producing victims of tuberculosis, it is important 
to remove the conditions that produce the disease, far more important 
then curing it in the individual case. Similarly, if our society is 
producing the mentally ill in far greater numbers than hospitals can 


* Sanford Solender, “Social Issues and Religiously Sponsored Social Welfare 
Agencies,” in The Social Welfare Forum, 1965 (New York: Columbia University 
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hope to care for or psychiatrists treat, we had better look to changing 
the features of society that produce mental illness.19 


So if our society is producing delinquent and neglected, ignorant 
and battered children, agencies interested in the welfare of 
children must look to the changing features of society, and to its 
policies and values as they are reflected in the laws and social insti- 
tutions that affect children. 

It is not enough for the child welfare agency to be concerned 
about child welfare services; it must be more concerned about the 
welfare of children.?° Child welfare service encompasses a rela- 
tively narrow area of the child’s world. Programs and policies that 
pertain to employment and the economy, health and corrections, 
housing and education and recreation, are all elements in the wel- 
fare of the child. This is the broader reality that cuts across many 
disciplines, each of which must be coordinated with every other. 
With such a multitude of programs, values, and interests, Warren 
advises that we may not expect planning to follow “a rational 
process in line with conventional concepts’; ?! rather planning 
will include negotiation, bargaining, and politics, and voluntary 
welfare must learn to play a role in this kind of planning. 

d) Fourth, there is the role of partner with government. Re- 
gardless of where one may stand on the issue, it is accurate to say 
that some form of partnership is developing between government 
and voluntary agencies. The partnership is manifested on the one 
hand through much stronger support for government programs 
by voluntary welfare, and on the other through an increase of 
purchase-of-service contracts. 

Twenty and thirty years ago when government social services 
began expanding, and functions that previously had been per- 
formed by voluntary agencies became recognized functions of 
government, the reaction from the voluntary field was a mixture 
of panic, insult, resistance, and then acceptance. The latter was 
slow in coming, but it came. Today the reaction from the volun- 


1 Norton E. Long, “The Politics of Social Welfare,” Arden House Conference on 
the Role of Government in Promoting Social Change, 1965 (mimeographed), p. 10. 
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tary field to the expansion of government welfare programs is a 
mixture of acceptance, cooperation, and support, with only a bit 
of resistance. 

What is true of the voluntary welfare field generally, is certainly 
true of sectarian social welfare. A few years ago lobbyists for 
stronger government programs could get little if any support from 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish agencies. Now representatives 
from those same agencies are actively supporting the development 
of direct government services. In 1960 three representatives of the 
major religious groups who served on the Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services endorsed the recommendation that the 
federal government share the direct cost of child welfare services. 
Many Catholic Charities agencies that formerly demanded the 
right to provide care for all Catholic children now see this as an 
impractical and even an unnecessary goal. Perhaps there are two 
main reasons for this change in attitude: first, the breakdown of 
cultural and religious ghettos has facilitated communication and 
understanding, and has diminished fear; and, secondly, apparently 
there is more confidence that government agencies represent the 
whole society, so that children of whatever religious faith will re- 
ceive equally good care from government as well as from sectarian 
agencies.** At any rate, it is the opinion of the Executive Director 
of the Child Welfare League of America that this changing atti- 
tude “marks a major evolution in the philosophy of religious 
groups toward public child welfare.” 78 

A second factor that has contributed substantially to the prin- 
ciple of partnership is the purchase-of-service agreements that 
government and voluntary agencies enter into whereby govern- 
ment agencies, instead of creating or reduplicating services that 
already exist, purchase the service from voluntary agencies. Of 
course there are two views about purchase of service. To some it is 
one way in which the government agency cooperates rather than 
competes with the voluntary agency; it is less costly and assures 
the community of a higher quality of service; and it is one way of 
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trying to assure the financial survival of the voluntary agency. To 
others, however, purchase of service is a device that government 
uses to avoid the assumption of full responsibility for social wel- 
fare; it is a practice that postpones creation of needed government 
services; and it is a practice that sooner or later will corrode the 
autonomy of the voluntary agency. 

This consideration touches at the heart of the partnership con- 
cept: can a true partnership exist between two such unequal 
parties as government and voluntary welfare? There is the concern 
that government must dominate the voluntary agency, and the 
whole affair will be a partnership in name only. Perhaps Morris 
and Gurin pose the matter as succinctly as anyone: 


The rationale for maintaining a voluntary service loses a good deal of 
its force if it operates as a conduit for governmental services and 
financing. At some point, the question must arise whether and in what 
way this indirect service should give way to direct service by govern- 
ment through public institutions.*4 


é) The final role in this cluster, the public responsibility of the 
agency, is an aspect of the four previous roles and overlaps each 
of them. Because it pertains to the image that voluntary welfare 
has of itself, it is of such importance that it should be considered 
a separate of the role cluster. There are two aspects to this respon- 
sibility. 

First there is public accountability. A social welfare agency is 
a public trust. Unlike a profit-making business or industry, but 
rather like a university, a welfare institution springs out of the 
culture and values and needs of the community, and offers to the 
community its service. In turn, it is financed and supported by 
the community, so that in a certain real sense the right to owner- 
ship is the community’s, even though direct administrative re- 
sponsibility is in the hands of a private group. Whatever excep- 
tions one may take to the Hamlin report, it does a service to volun- 
tary welfare when it recalls the public character of these insti- 
tutions: 

2 Robert Morris and Arnold Gurin, “Community Relations Implications in the 
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Voluntary agencies derive their support primarily from the public, 
and have a duty to the public to disclose fully those activities that 
do not involve confidential relationships with clients. Failure to give 
accurate and complete information is a breach of the agency’s fiduciary 
responsibility to its supporting public. The public as the investor in 
an agency has the right to know the facts. The agency as the recipient 
of public funds has the duty to disclose fully to those who invest in 
its activities.25 


If voluntary agencies are to function in a partner relationship 
with government, it is right that they accept a kind of respon- 
sibility similar to that which is incumbent upon government. 
People want to know how their money is spent, whether it is 
collected as taxes or through a united fund. 

The other aspect of public responsibility involves the clientele 
served. One traditionally recognized characteristic of a voluntary 
program is its right to determine its service and to expand or 
restrict intake policy. Yet the complexity of modern social prob- 
lems and the response to them, especially by the large federal 
programs, are calling the voluntary agency to take a more com- 
prehensive view of its clientele. In a more simple, laissez-faire so- 
ciety a voluntary agency was truly “private,” and could go its own 
way without greatly affecting or being affected by the total welfare 
system. This is no longer true. Almost overnight our political 
system as it relates both to domestic and to foreign policy has been 
transformed into a social welfare system of which voluntary wel- 
fare is a part. Voluntary agencies may no longer operate on poli- 
cies of thirty or forty years ago, when they were truly “private.” 
At their founding they were sponsored by small interest groups, 
they served a small clientele, and they were financed by private 
appeals for funds from certain closed groups. Today this has 
changed. The originating spirit behind a voluntary service may 
still be a select group of persons connected with a church or some 
philanthropic association. But on its board of directors sit civic 
leaders of Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or no particular religious 
conviction. Its appeal for funds goes far beyond the church door 
or the walls of a private organization. It generally asks that the 


* Hamlin, op. cit: p. 11- 
Pp 
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community as a whole recognize the service and finance it. The 
voluntary character, and so the public role of that agency, has 
greatly changed. 

This is walking on delicate ground. The public character of the 
voluntary agency must not be stressed to the point of negating its 
voluntarism. I strongly recognize the right of the voluntary agency 
to establish its own program and policies, to limit its service, and 
to specialize. I accept the right, for example, of a voluntary agency 
to ignore the local community’s war on poverty because the pro- 
gram of the agency is aimed at the social problems of middle-class 
society. The voluntary agency has a right to make choices of this 
kind; for in social welfare voluntarism rides with the right of 
the agency to make certain determinations about its goals and 
policies. At the same time, I recognize the right of the community 
welfare council to assign a low funding priority to such an agency 
if, in the judgment of the council, the agency’s program is not 
directed to high-priority community problems. And I would say 
that an agency that refuses to modify its policies in the face of 
social change is assigning itself to a small corner of the welfare 
field. In the future those voluntary agencies that accept respon- 
sibility to the broader community will remain in the mainstream. 

Whoever embarks on a discussion of the interrelationship of 
government and voluntary welfare undertakes the burden of 
certain value choices. The stuff of values is philosophy and culture 
and politics and religion; and in a society that is philosophically, 
culturally, politically, and religiously pluralistic, making value 
choices is no way to win friends. Life would be simpler and 
choices easier if the values about which we have to choose could 
be reduced to quantified data. Then as a people we would have 
greater consensus on values. Because values cannot be reduced 
to numerical units for facile statistical measurement, it is difficult 
always to know and to agree on the right way. Yet choices have to 
be made. 

I have presented certain issues, and have made certain choices. 
I might briefly synopsize those choices in the following way: 

First, the modern democratic state must assume greater respon- 
sibility and exercise greater authority in social welfare; precisely 
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for this reason it must plan a role for voluntary welfare that 
balances government responsibility and assures citizen partici- 
pation in voluntary enterprise as well as in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 

Second, the viability of voluntary welfare in an expanding wel- 
fare state depends on its financial potential and on the com- 
petitive or cooperative relationship that it establishes with gov- 
ernment. A policy of purchase of service improves the financial 
potential of voluntary welfare, and at the same time furthers a 
cooperative relationship with government; furthermore, it is in 
keeping with our basic political tradition and need not be 
destructive of the principle of Church-State separation. 

Third, for the society as a whole it would be culturally and 
politically enervating for voluntary welfare to curtail its role. 
Because of the political and cultural enrichment that voluntary 
welfare brings to the nation’s welfare effort, its role should rather 
be strengthened and expanded to encompass the following inter- 
related functions: service, social policy formulation, social welfare 
planning, partnership with government, and public responsibility. 

These, I think, are realistic choices. They are choices for volun- 
tary welfare and for those in policy-making positions who have 
responsibility for determining the interrelationship of voluntary 
welfare with government. But the choices to be made depend on 
the degree of perception and conviction with which the people 
see the government of a democratic society as one instrument 
among many for achieving the common good. So, I return to the 
question that will never finally be answered but which must al- 
ways be answered: in a democratic society what is the relationship 
of the people to their government? 


Psychological Dependency and Its 


Relationship to Economic Deprivation 


by EDWIN J. THOMAS 


Docrar WORKERS HAVE DISPLAYED an enduring and vigor- 
ous interest in psychological dependency. The literature and un- 
written practice wisdom of the field reveal that the concept of 
dependency, in its diverse connotations, is among our central 
diagnostic and explanatory concepts.” 

In my reading of the social work literature on psychological 
dependency, I discern the following general themes: 

1. The view that psychological dependency is a general state 
of need ® 

“Dependency needs” are frequently discussed, although in some 
writings striving for independence is assumed as well.4 


1I am indebted to Robert D. Carter for help in reviewing some of the research 
studies relating to this paper and to the Russell Sage Foundation for allocating 
funds, through the University of Michigan, for the early support of the project 
on social dependency. 

?For an early statement, see Grace Marcus, Some Aspects of Relief in Family 
Casework (New York: Charity Organization Society, 1929). Representative of more 
recent statements are Florence Hollis, Casework: a Psychological Therapy (New York: 
Random House, 1964), and Helen Harris Perlman, ‘“‘Are We Creating Dependency?” 
Social Service Review, XXXIV (1960), 323-33. For a critical review of the literature 
on various types of dependency in social work and related fields, see Sidney H. 
Grossberg, “Dependency: a Critical review of the Literature” (unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Michigan School of Social Work, 1964). 

#In the references cited thus far dependency needs are mentioned in one form 
or another. 

4For example, see Charlotte G. Babcock, “Inner Stress in Illness and Disability,” 
in Howard J. Parad and Roger R. Miller, eds., Ego-oriented Casework: Problems 
and Perspectives (New York: Family Service Association of America, 1963), pp. 
45-65; Annette Garrett, “Modern Casework: the Contributions of Ego Psychology,” 
in Howard J. Parad, ed., Ego Psychology and Dynamic Casework (New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1958), pp. 38-53; and Perlman, op. cit. 
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2. The related idea that psychological dependency is a general 
psychological state, presumably a unitary personality characteristic 
inclusive of dependency needs and other factors as well 

The signs of such psychological dependency are many, however. 
Thus, in the context of discussing welfare assistance, Perlman in- 
dicates that psychological dependency may be detected from “the 
presence of feelings of resignation, helplessness, hostile pessimism, 
physical sickness for which doctors can find no organic base, 
passivity, and inability to mobilize the self to take necessary action 
or responsibilities.” ® 

3. The view that independence, if not excessive and inappro- 
priate, is a desirable psychological state 

Perlman refers to this proper balance between dependence and 
independence as “relative self dependence.” ® 

4. The related notion that excessive or inappropriate psycholog- 
ical dependency is a problem of personality 

One may be excessively dependent because of regression to an 
early psychological state, or an individual may be fixated at such 
a primitive level, it is contended. But one may also be “counter- 
dependent” through displaying overtly an independence that is 
belied by the supposition of strivings to be dependent against 
which there is some defense. In the extreme form of this thinking, 
the label of “psychological dependency,” because it blankets a 
variety of disapproved behaviors, becomes a close synonym for 
psychological immaturity. 

5. The idea that a certain amount of psychological dependency 
may occur in treatment and if not allowed to become excessive, 
may be employed for therapeutic benefit 

6. ‘The supposition that psychological dependency enters into 
the creation of at least some economic deprivation and also may 
be a consequence of such deprivation.” 

These views set the stage for this discussion and also, when 
generalized, serve as the main topics. 


5 Perlman, op. cit., p. 32%. ® Ibid., p. 324. 


“See Marcus, op. cit., for an early statement, and Perlman, op. cit., for a more 
recent discussion. 
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DEPENDENCY AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL STATE 


Conceptual stances——Many writers in psychodynamic theory ° 
as well as those in personality theory ® concur with the social work 
writers who imply that dependency is somehow unitary psycholog- 
ically—an underlying need, motive, or behavioral tendency. But, 
as already indicated, many social workers, like their counterparts 
in related fields, also acknowledge strivings for independence. 
Hartup, in his review of theory and research on psychological 
dependency, explicates this distinction as follows.° Dependence 
consists of seeking nurturance, and the relative absence of nur- 
turance seeking is the lack of dependence, not independence. In- 
itiative and achievement striving, in contrast, indicate indepen- 
dence, whereas the lack thereof characterizes the absence of inde- 
pendence. The dependent person, considering these two dimen- 
sions, is dependent to the extent that he seeks nurturance and that 
he displays little initiative and achievement striving. This dis- 
tinction between nurturance seeking and achievement striving is 
significant; for, as we shall see, these are central among the dif- 
ferent classes of behavior to which the global concept of depen- 
dence has referred. 

This way of thinking about dependency, in contrast to the view 
that dependency is a unitary psychological state, blankets under 
the general label various dimensions in different combinations. 
Some of the other dimensions included in the concept are the 
lack of autonomy and achievement striving, and the presence of 
deference and compliance. In contrast to the view that depend- 
ency is unitary, we might characterize this grouping of dimen- 


® For example, see Harold F. Searles, “Dependency Processes in the Psychotherapy 
of Schizophrenia,’ Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, III (1955), 
19-66. 

Be. example, see Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938). 

20 Willard W. Hartup, “Dependence and Independence,” in Harold W. Stevenson, 
ed., Child Psychology: the Sixty-second Yearbook of the National Society of the 
Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education, 
1963), Pp. 333-34. Hartup draws on the distinctions proposed by E.K. Beller, 
“Dependency and Independence in Young Children,” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, LXXVII (1955), 23-25, and by G. Heathers, “Acquiring Dependence and 
Independence: a Theoretical Orientation,” ibid., pp. 277-91. 
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sions as the “combinatorial view” of psychological dependency. 

A third view states that when individuals differ in the extent 
to which they seek reinforcers, we in the labeling community have 
learned to call their behavior ‘‘dependent” or “independent.” ™ 
In this view, the controlling conditions for such behavior are 
very likely to be diverse rather than singular. This position, which 
we may call the “behavioral,” differs from the unitary dimensional 
conception in denying any such unitariness and, from the com- 
binatorial view, in eschewing the necessity to posit separate di- 
mensions which then have to be grouped together in certain ways. 
I am partial to this behavioral view because of evidence to be 
reviewed in the subsequent discussion. 

Behavioral indicators of dependency.—One way to find out 
what the behavioral indicators of dependency are is to examine 
the specific behaviors that serve as the operational definitions of 
dependency in empirical studies. Caughran has done precisely 
this in her analysis of twenty-one psychological studies of de- 
pendency published since 1952.1? She isolates five behavioral in- 
dicators of dependency in the studies of children. These indicators 
are described as: (1) seeking physical contact; (2) seeking proxim- 
ity; (3) seeking attention; (4) seeking help; and (5) seeking sup- 
port, reassurance, praise, approval, or recognition. Some studies 
employed one or two as indicators; others, more. For adults, some- 
what different indicators were found. These Caughran describes 
as deference, submissiveness, compliance, and a need for suc- 
corance. In my reading of these same studies I discovered in some 
inquiries that behaviors referred to as failure to persist in per- 
forming tasks, as low autonomy, or as low initiative were also 
identifiable as indicators of dependency. 

If these indicators are grouped into reasonably distinct cate- 
gories, we reduce the number of apparently different classes of 
behavior but in so doing, we highlight some important differences. 
I discern at least five different classes of behavioral indicator of 


“Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn W. Staats, Complex Human Behavior: a 
Systematic Extension of Learning Principles (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1964). 

“Susan M. Caughran, “Behaviors of Dependency: a Review of the Literature” 
(unpublished master’s thesis, the University of Michigan School of Social Work, 
1964), PP. 34-35. 
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dependency. The first is what might be called “reinforcer reli- 
ance,’ including the specific reinforcers of seeking physical con- 
tact, proximity, attention, help, support, reassurance, praise, ap- 
proval, and recognition. The need for succorance would also be 
indicative of reliance upon certain reinforcers. Reinforcer reliance 
comes closest to what most writers have reference to when they 
speak of dependence as nurturance- or reinforcement-seeking be- 
havior. For most theorists, the seeking of nurturance or reinforce- 
ment is clearly the central feature of dependence. The second 
class of indicator is deference; the third, compliance (including 
submissiveness); the fourth, lack of autonomy; and the fifth, lack 
of initiative. Now, these are very different types of behavior by 
almost any criterion. Thus most theories of personality would 
distinguish them as different—as distinct needs or motives, as not 
necessarily the same in the objectives of the behavior, in the con- 
ditions of acquisition, and in their consequences. 

Interrelationships among indicators of dependence.—Despite 
the apparent differences among the classes of behavior that have 
served as indicators of dependence, the studies in which the various 
indicators have been interrelated empirically provide the most 
pertinent information. Among the most relevant studies is an in- 
quiry by Sears. In this observational investigation of boys and 
girls in a nursery school, frequencies of behavior were recorded 
in a time-sampling procedure. The five categories of dependency 
for which each child was assigned a score were negative attention 
seeking, positive attention seeking, touching or holding, being 
near, and the seeking of reassurance, comfort, or consolation. 
When these scores were correlated, it was found that the corre- 
lations centered around zero for the boys and were mainly small 
and positive for the girls. On balance, Sears says that “we must 
conclude that the five observation categories represent almost 
entirely independent action systems for boys and show only a 
very moderate clustering for girls.” ** In short, there was no 
evidence for a common trait of dependence. 


8 Robert R. Sears, “Dependency Motivation,” in Marshall R. Jones, ed., Nebraska 
Symposium on Motivation (Lincoln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska Press, 1963), 
PP. 25-65. 

uTbid., p. 35. 
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In another study of nursery school children, Gewirtz *° factor 
analyzed nine behavior items and located three factors. The most 
clearly defined factor was described as “involving an active (verbal) 
attempt to gain or to maintain the attention of the adult.” The 
second factor reflected task perseverance, either through achiev- 
ing in the task at hand or by passively complying with the in- 
structions to perform the task. (The task was painting on an easel.) 
The third and least well-defined factor was thought to reflect im- 
maturity in the task, either through apprehension or inexperience. 

A study by Zuckerman, Levitt, and Lubin ** employed peer 
nominations, objective and projective tests with student nurses 
as subjects. The factor analysis of the individual scores yielded 
four interpretable factors, only one of which showed much gen- 
erality over the different types of tests. This factor was called 
general dependency. The other factors—dominance vs. abase- 
ment, autonomy vs. deference, and succorance—were apparently 
confined to fewer tests. Perhaps more important, however, was that 
these minor factors revealed that abasement, deference, and suc- 
corance are separate from what these authors called general 
dependency. 

Even though this is a relatively small sample of studies upon 
which to base firm conclusions, the investigations do not support 
the view that dependency is a single, unitary dimension of per- 
sonality.'7 Rather, in its own way, each study indicates that hidden 
beneath the label of dependency are empirically distinct classes of 
behavior. It was not suprising, in view of the earlier analysis of the 
five different classes of behavioral indicator, to learn from the 
factor analytic studies that achievement striving was defined 
separately from attention seeking, and that abasement and defer- 
ence were distinct from general dependency. What is perhaps 
most arresting, however, is the remarkable independence of the 
indicators in the Sears study; for all of these at least have the 


% Jacob L. Gewirtz, “A Factor Analysis of Some Attention-seeking Behaviors 
of Young Children,” Child Development, XXVII (1956), 13-36. 

16 Marvin Zuckerman, Eugene E. Levitt, and Bernard Lubin, “Concurrent and 
Construct Validity of Direct and Indirect Measures of Dependency,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XXV (1961), 316-23. 

™ See the review by Hartup, op. cit., for a similar concluding appraisal. 
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apparent common denominator of what I earlier called “‘reinforcer 
reliance.” No matter what we choose to label them, however, it 
would appear that even these may involve separate action systems. 

One would predict from the material presented up to this point 
that dependence, defined as nurturance seeking, and indepen- 
dence, considered as self-reliance and achievement seeking, would 
be independent personality dimensions. In three studies by 
Beller 18 and one by Heathers !® composite scores on dependence 
and independence were correlated and, altogether, the results 
revealed that the two dimensions were mainly unrelated. In a word, 
then, high achievers may also be high seekers of attention and 
reward, and low achievers may also be low strivers for attention 
and reward. Furthermore, the combination of high reward and 
attention seeking with low self-reliance and achievement seeking 
—these being the combinations that some others have grouped 
together and labeled dependence or the lack of it—and the op- 
posite of both are simply additional possibilities not more likely 
to occur than the others mentioned above. 

A revised view.—In general, it would appear that separate and 
often unrelated behaviors have been associated with the use of 
the global concept of psychological dependency. There is also 
evidence, not reviewed here,?° that these separate behavioral 
indicators have many diverse antecedents in childhood. Altogther, 
then, there is little empirically to justify the continued use of 
such a broad label when it has reference to so many different be- 
havioral phenomena. If there is anything unitary about the con- 
cept of psychological dependency, it is our rather persistent use 
of the label in the face of highly distinct behavioral stimuli pre- 
sented by individuals. It is owr reactions as members of the be- 
havior-defining community and not the behavior itself of those so 


1 Beller, op. cit.; E.K. Beller, “Dependency and Autonomous Achievement- 
Striving Related to Orality and Anality in Early Childhood,” Child Development, 
XXVI (1957), 287-315; and E. K. Beller, “Effects of Conflict and Stress on Relation- 
ships between Motivation and Perception,” unpublished manuscript cited in 
Hartup, op. cit. 

1G. Heathers, “Emotional Dependence and Independence in Nursery-School 
Play,’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXVII (1955), 37-38. 

20See Sears, op. cit., Hartup, op. cit., and William U. Snyder, Dependency in 
Psychotherapy: a Casebook (New York: Macmillan, 1963), pp. 7-12. 
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classified that appears to be the behavioral coherence and unity in 
psychological dependency. J, 

It follows that at the very least we should adopt a more artic- 
ulate vocabulary for those behaviors which we wish to analyze. 
Thus, presumed strivings for achievement, autonomy, deference, 
nurturance, and submission should be separately identified rather 
than grouped together indiscriminately. Alienation and anomia, 
were these to be considered as related to psychological dependency, 
should be separately conceptualized as well. 

Furthermore, we should probably not take the more refined 
labeling too seriously, for otherwise we may reify the alleged 
psychological states, make them into false unities, imbue them 
with driving forces, identify them as psychopathological when we 
see evidence of them, and then explain the dysfunctions of clients 
in these terms. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEPENDENCY AND ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION 


The relationship between psychological dependency and eco- 
nomic deprivation involves two component problems. The first 
involves the extent to which psychological dependency predisposes 
individuals to become economically deprived; and the second en- 
tails the extent to which economic deprivation and the amounts 
and types of welfare assistance related thereto create psychological 
dependency. These problems have long been hotly debated public 
issues and matters of serious professional concern in social work. 
Assertions on these subjects from most all quarters have suffered, 
however, from a surfeit of doctrine and ideology combined with 
an embarrassing dearth of adequate factual information. The pub- 
lic myths and professional opinions are generally well known, but 
the few pertinent empirical studies (most of these published rather 
recently), are considerably less familiar and infinitely more in- 
formative. I shall therefore review selected studies and attempt 
to piece together some tentative conclusions. 

The fact that we have so few genuinely informative studies 
with which to work places important limitations upon the con- 
clusions that may be drawn, and these should be acknowledged 
at the outset. It will rarely be possible to separate antecedents 
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from effects, for the designs of the studies generally failed to 
institute proper controls for this purpose. The findings consist 
mainly of correlates, and for this reason it will not often be 
possible to speak directly to the two component problems men- 
tioned at the outset, namely, the extent to which psychological 
dependency leads to economic deprivation or follows from it. 
Another limitation upon these conclusions is that there have been 
so few really pertinent studies that we cannot specify adequately 
the relationship to economic deprivation of all the separate be- 
havioral indicators of psychological dependency which were iso- 
lated in the earlier discussion. Thus, sometimes we shall be speak- 
ing of achievement motivation, sometimes of attitudes toward 
economic dependency, and so on. The analysis will be confined 
largely to these various separate behavioral indicators of psycholog- 
ical dependency. The more general problem of the relationship 
to economic deprivation of all personal characteristics is beyond 
the scope here.*? 

Inquiries of direct relevance, that is, studies in which samples 
of the economically deprived are compared with contrast or control 
groups, are those reviewed here. Before doing so, I shall exclude 
various research findings that might seem relevant. There are 
such dependency-related factors as alienation, anomia, and apathy 
which researchers have shown to be associated with social class 
and, in part, with race. These correlates, while otherwise inform- 
ative, are only indirectly related to poverty, for not all in- 
dividuals in the lower socioeconomic classes are in poverty or are 
nonwhite. Correlates of downward social mobility are likewise 
only indirectly related to poverty. The accumulating facts about 
the self-perpetuating features of poverty, when dissected into 
specific components, involve mainly social or psychological factors, 
like aspiration levels, which unfortunately do not pertain directly 
to psychological dependency. The alleged “culture of poverty” 
should be excluded as well; for without denying its intrigue and 
plausibility, the hypothesis of such a culture has been seriously 

“This question and others will be treated in Edwin J. Thomas and Robert D. 


Carter, “Social Psychological Factors in Poverty,” in Mayer N. Zald, ed., Sociology 
as a Policy Science: Essays on Social Welfare Problems (forthcoming). 
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questioned by informed observers,”* and the social and psycholog- 
ical elements of the assumed culture have not been specified and 
researched adequately enough to allow us to draw many strong 
inferences. 

Aspects of psychological dependency.—Two studies of chronic 
welfare recipients deal with indicators of psychological depend- 
ency. The most pertinent inquiry, by Pruitt and Van de Castle,” 
compared fifteen chronic general assistance clients with fifteen non- 
chronic clients comparable in age, ethnicity, and intelligence. ‘The 
chronic group scored significantly higher on the Navran Depend- 
ency Scale (from the MMPI) than the nonchronic group, but there 
were no differences between the groups in scores on the De Vos 
scale of Rorschach indicators of dependency. 

The second inquiry, by Schneiderman,” compared the value 
preferences of thirty-five of the most chronic cases on general relief 
with sixty-eight of their general assistance social workers and 
fifty-two public school teachers. As a contrast group, the social 
workers and teachers were very similar in their preferences, and, 
altogether, their values corresponded with the preferences the 
Kluckhohns attributed to the general United States culture. The 
chronic recipients, by comparison, departed from the middle- 
class group, especially in the preferences for: (1) subjecting one- 
self to, or living in harmony with, nature; (2) focusing on being 
rather than doing; and (3) being oriented toward the present 
rather than the future. 

Turning now to public relief recipients in general we find in 
Anderson’s study *° that they had the highest scores on an objective 
measure of orientation toward public dependence. A favorable 
orientation consisted of endorsing questions the answers to which 
reflected favorable attitudes toward receiving assistance, attribut- 
ing fewer deleterious effects to receipt of assistance, and viewing 


=For example, see Elizabeth Herzog, “Some Assumptions about the Poor,” Social 
Service Review, XXXVII (1963), 389-402. 


* Walter A. Pruitt and R.L. Van de Castle, Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
XXVI (1962), 559-60. 

**Leonard Schneiderman, “Value Orientation Preferences of Chronic Relief 
Recipients,” Social Work, YX (1964), 13-18. 

*C. LeRoy Anderson, “Development of an Objective Measure of Orientation 
toward Public Assistance,” Social Forces, XLIV (1965), 107-13. 
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the motivations of recipients more positively than negatively. A 
contrast group of university students was less receptive to public de- 
pendency than the recipients, but much more positive than rural 
and urban Mormons and, especially, a group of Wyoming farmers. 
In his interpretation of these differences, the author suggests “that 
Americans are becoming more dependently oriented as they en- 
counter urban influences.” In any case, the relief recipients scored 
the highest of all groups on orientation toward public dependence. 

The results presented thus far could readily be interpreted as 
revealing that welfare recipients are generally accepting of their 
public dependence, dependent psychologically, and mainly lacking 
in the value orientations characteristic of middle-class Americans. 
By contrast with other groups, this is apparently partly correct; 
but considering welfare recipients as a group there is significant 
diversity, sufficient to temper any simple and grand conclusions. 

Kronick’s study ?° of families receiving ADC is relevant here 
despite the absence of control groups. The heads of these study 
families were classified into three categories: the alienative, the 
calculative, and the moral. Thirty-three were judged to be aliena- 
tive (they disliked the agency, disagreed with its regulations, did 
not comply with the regulations, resented the caseworker, and felt 
that the worker’s activities were illegitimate). Forty-seven were 
judged as calculative (they expressed negative attitudes toward 
the agency or its regulations but felt that the regulations were 
compatible with their basic needs and therefore tried to comply 
with them). Finally, seventeen were called moral (these had a 
positive attitude toward the agency, accepted and complied with 
the regulations, accepted the worker, and perceived his activities 
as legitimate). 

As the group most accepting and compliant in all respects, the 
moralists come closest to displaying a syndrome of psychological 
dependency. But this group constitutes only 18 percent of those 
classified—a most modest proportion upon which to contend that 
psychological dependency and economic deprivation will be in- 


6 Jane C. Kronick, “Family Life and Economic Dependency: a Report to the 
Welfare Administration” (unpublished manuscript, Graduate Department of Social 
Work and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College, 1965), pp. 60-66. 
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timately related. Furthermore, the thirty-three alienative cases 
—representing some 35, percent of the recipients classified —were 
most hostile, unaccepting, and noncompliant. It is noteworthy that 
the alienative, when contrasted with the calculative, displayed 
stronger status needs, a greater preference for the value of work, 
and experienced the most stigma in receiving assistance. Clearly, 
the alienative cases, as portrayed in this study, counter the stereo- 
type of the welfare recipient as pictured in the indignant press 
and constrain us to reject oversimple conclusions. Altogether, we 
infer from Kronick’s analysis that there are probably fewer types 
who display the stereotyped syndrome of psychological dependency 
than there are who reveal a contrasting syndrome, if not a dia- 
metrically opposed cluster of psychological characteristics which 
comes much closer to middle-class norms. 

Information about selected psychological correlates of the 
length of unemployment is revealed in an experiment by Good- 
childs and Smith.27 Two samples of adult unemployed males 
(one of 72 and the other of 108) engaged in two discussion tasks in a 
quasi laboratory situation. Measures were taken of self-confidence, 
task confidence, perceived task helpfulness, defensiveness, and con- 
formity. The most startling result was that none of these factors 
was directly associated with the length of unemployment. The 
effects found were mainly mediated by social status, with the 
length of unemployment interacting with social status. For the 
high-status unemployed, the longer the unemployment the more 
adverse were the psychological effects; whereas for the low- 
status unemployed, the longer the unemployment the less adverse 
were the psychological correlates. The downward mobility and 
relative deprivation plausibly account for the debilitating effects 
of unemployment for the high-status unemployed. But the de- 
crease in debilitating effects for the lower-status unemployed, as 
the length of unemployment continued, was suprising. 

Although limited to the reactions of subjects to accomplishment 
on discussion tasks in the laboratory, such reactions to interper- 
sonal success and failure, when unemployed, are not trivial. A 


* Jacqueline D. Goodchilds and Ewart E. Smith, “The Effects of Unemployment 
as Mediated by Social Status,” Sociometry, XXVI (1963), 287-94. 
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common denominator, for explanatory purposes, may be the con- 
cept of relative deprivation, with the high-status unemployed ex- 
periencing the greatest relative deprivation and their low-status 
counterparts the least—indeed, even relative gratification. 

Need to achieve.—Initiative was one of the separate behavioral 
indicators identified earlier as a characteristic included in some 
conceptions of psychological dependency. The need to achieve is 
a motive that bears a resemblance to initiative; fortunately, studies 
pertinent to our interests have examined some of the correlates 
of this need. Of all the separate behavioral components identified 
earlier as entering into the concept of psychological dependency, 
the need to achieve is clearly the most relevant to matters of em- 
ployment. Highlights of the studies may be summarized as follows: 

1. The need to achieve appears to be unrelated to whether or 
not a person takes work in the labor force.?® This is not to say 
that incentives to work, in their various forms, are not so related; 
for as compared with need to achieve, indicators of incentives to 
participate in the labor force can be shown to be more influential.?® 

2. The need to achieve has been found to relate to the thorough- 
ness with which jobs are sought.2° Thus, as compared with low 
scorers, high scorers tend more to look for “really different” jobs; 
begin the search earlier, once unemployed; and check with more 
companies, including also those out of town. 

3. When a job is taken, the need to achieve is a low predictor 
of the amount of hourly earnings, the number of hours worked, 
and the amount of capital income accumulated.*! In short, the 


See James N. Morgan, Marvin Snider, and Marion G. Sobol, Lump Sum 
Redemption Settlements and Rehabilitation: a Study of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan), pp. 113-15; and James N. Morgan et al., 
Income and Welfare in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962), pp. 
38ff. However, need achievement appears to be associated with the choice of 
entrepreneurial occupations; see David C. McClelland, “N Achievement and 
Entrepreneurship: a Longitudinal Study,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, I (1965), 389-92- 

2” For example, see Morgan et al., op. cit., pp. 38ff. For effects of various incentives 
in industry, see, for example, Morris Viteles, Motivation and Morale in Industry 
(New York: Norton, 1953). 

*% Harold L. Sheppard, “The Job-seeking Process,’ American Psychological 
Association, 1965. 

* Morgan et al., op. cit., pp. 48, 73, and 92-93. 
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need to achieve appears to predict better the vigor of work per- 
formance, once a job is taken, than whether or not a person works 
at all. (This corresponds to the findings from a large body of 
research on industrial productivity which indicate that the cor- 
relates of work productivity are generally different from those for 
taking a job or leaving it.) 

4. The need to achieve is positively associated with selected 
factors which are indirectly related to participation in the labor 
force.32 These are the extent of nonlimitation for disabled family 
heads; the amount of education achieved by the family head and 
by his children; and the extent of planning for the future. 

These are moderately impressive results considering that the 
predictor is one psychological need measured by a relatively crude 
instrument in a survey situation. But as a need to achieve internal 
standards of excellence, this is but one factor in achievement 
motivation, the others being incentives and expectancies. Proper 
information pertaining to the relationship of the combination of 
these achievement motivational factors to employment and low 
income is not available, to my knowledge. 

There is a more general issue, however, and this concerns the 
extent to which economic deprivation may be attributed to all 
psychological factors, considered in competition with the social 
and impersonal determinants. We have intentionally excluded 
all psychological factors in this review, but even if we had not, the 
more comprehensive review would not have answered the ques- 
tion. The problem here is simply that if social and impersonal 
factors are the main correlates of poverty, it is then difficult to 
attribute much influence to psychological dependency. 

I know of at least one inquiry in which there was a sufficiently 
broad battery of all these classes of predictor—the personal, social, 
and impersonal—to provide clues. I am speaking of the national 
survey of income and welfare in the United States by Morgan, 
David, Cohen, and Brazer.3? Most of the findings on need to 
achieve summarized earlier were drawn from their detailed report. 
The multivariable regression analyses of the predictors of partici- 


“Tbid., pp. 226, 360-61, 372, 434-35. 83 Tbid. 
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pation of spending unit heads in the labor force are illustrative of 
how classes of variables function when in competition.** 

These researchers found that the impersonal factors of old age 
and disability were the main factors in keeping family heads from 
working. Only two motivational factors were predictors, the first 
being an educational difference between the man and the wife (in 
favor of the wife) and the second, plans requiring future income. 
The need to achieve, as mentioned before, was not a predictor 
here. As I read the intricate results of this study for the predictors 
of other economically relevant factors, this same type of pattern 
emerges time and again: the impersonal factors, either singly or 
combined with social predictors, are the most potent; motivational 
factors run a poor second. This no doubt confirms what many 
of us have begun to suspect as we have perused the now volumin- 
ous reports on the demographic and economic correlates of pov- 
erty. In these reports, even though they virtually never include 
direct indicators of psychological factors, the impersonal and 
social factors appear fairly well to account for the lion’s share of 
poverty.*° 

Still, there is one haunting exception in their results which 
cautions against overstating the above point. Morgan and his asso- 
ciates combined such predictors of income as age, education, skill, 
urban vs. rural residence, disability, and female-headed families 
isolated in their prior analyses as predictors of income and, when 
applied to the actual predictive characteristics of the spending 
units having inadequate incomes, estimated an income of $2,204.°° 
But the heads of these families actually earned only slightly more 
than $goo. This is a relatively large discrepancy. Although error 
of prediction and an underlying variability of income may be 
operating here, as the authors acknowledge,*’ differences in ability, 
motivation, or in other characteristics not measured may have 
caused the difference between actual and expected earnings. 

Appraisal—Given these limited and scattered findings, our 

% Tbhid., pp. 38ff. 

For example, see Leon H. Keyserling, Progress or Poverty: the United States 


at the Crossroads (Washington, D.C.: Conference on Economic Progress, 1964). 
% Morgan et al., op. cit., p. 196. 7 Tbid., p. 198. 
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suspicions have been confirmed: there are indeed correlates of 
psychological dependency with economic deprivation. Such cor- 
relates can neither be dismissed as inconsequential nor justifiably 
elevated to major determinants. Altogether, the correlates appear 
to constitute a modest and relatively small factor in economic 
deprivation. 

Short of a recapitulation of the results just presented, various 
hypotheses suggested by the findings have to be tested in future 
inquiry. They are: 

1. Chronic welfare recipients do display somewhat more psy- 
chological dependency than nonchronic cases. 

2. Welfare recipients differ from most middle-class Americans 
in their values and orientations toward public support. 

3. As a group, however, welfare recipients vary psychologically, 
with perhaps fewer possessing a stereotyped syndrome of psycholog- 
ical dependency than those who distinctly do not. 

4. The assumed adverse effects of prolonged unemployment are 
greatest for the higher-status unemployed and least for their 
lower-status counterparts. 

5. The effects of economic deprivation are in part a matter of 
relative deprivation and gratification, considering the unemployed 
still receiving unemployment benefits. When unemployed, those 
having downward mobility experience relative deprivation, con- 
sidering their prior level of well-being; those having little down- 
ward mobility when unemployed experience relative gratification, 
compared with their earlier level of well-being. ‘This generalization 
may not apply to those who are not receiving unemployment 
benefits. 

6. Need to achieve accounts for a small increment in economic 
rewards for those with low incomes, but it is unrelated to whether 
or not a job is taken. 

7. Incentives and expectations of gain account more for the level 
of earnings of low-income groups than does the need to achieve. 

8. Impersonal and social factors account for most of economic 
deprivation and, altogether, psychological factors, including those 
of psychological dependency, are minor determinants. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough the tentativeness of these 
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hypotheses, for the sample of studies upon which they are based 
is very small. Future research will undoubtedly allow us to piece 
together a much more accurate and fine-grained mosaic. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEPENDENCY AS A PROBLEM 


Behavioral correlates—There have not been many studies of 
the behavioral correlates of dependency, but those available pro- 
vide at least some information of interest to practitioners. A central 
question concerns the relationship between dependence and indi- 
cators of adjustment. 

Some studies ** suggest that dependency may be negatively re- 
lated to sociometric popularity; another suggests that projective 
indicators of oral dependency may be associated with anxiety; *° 
and still another *° finds that scores of patients on an objective 
scale of dependency were negatively related to scores on ego 
strength. 

While these scattered findings imply a generally adverse relation- 
ship to adjustment, other studies caution against such a conven- 
ient conclusion. Thus, one investigation found that aggressive 
delinquents were low on overt emotional dependency,*! and 
another found only a very modest relationship between scores on 
dependency and the frequency of oral behaviors in school.# In 
still another study ** of the relationship between patients’ scores 
on an objective scale of dependency and their rated behavior in 
psychotherapy, the dependency scores were not related to length 
of treatment or to the behavior of the patients in therapy. Various 


8°B.R. McCandless, C.B. Bilous, and H.L. Bennett, “Peer Popularity and De- 
pendence on Adults in Preschool-age Socialization,” Child Development, XXXII 
(1961), 511-18; and H.R. Marshall and B.R. McCandless, “Relationships between 
Dependence on Adults and Social Acceptance by Peers,’ Child Development, 
XXVIII (1957), 413-19. 

%° B.K. Ruebush and R.R. Waite, “Oral Dependency in Anxious and Defensive 
Children,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, VII (1961), 181-90. 

4° J.W. Nelson, “Dependency as a Construct: an Evaluation and Some Data,” 
Dissertation Abstracts, XIX (1959), 2149-50. 

“A. Bandura and R.H. Walters, Adolescent Aggression (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1960). 

“Beller, “Dependency and Autonomous Achievement-Striving . . .” 

“Nelson, op. cit. 
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studies ** indicate that dependency makes one more rather than 
less responsive to social reinforcers, and other studies *° reveal 
that dependency is positively related to susceptibility to social 
influence. 

Enough is learned from these studies to cause us to question 
the naive view that dependency is necessarily and only related to 
indicators of maladjustment. Because an assumed relationship of 
dependency to maladjustment is one legitimate basis for defining 
excessive dependency as problematic, the results reviewed here 
provide only a tenuous foundation for continuing to construe 
excessive dependency as seriously problematic psychologically. 

Social factors —If dependency cannot be demonstrated unequiv- 
ocally to be seriously maladjustive, how then may we account for 
so much professional concern with it? The answer, I believe, 1s 
to be found in the value preferences emphasized by the American 
culture at large to which our profession has been responsive. 
There is an overwhelming preoccupation in our society with social 
values which esteem achievement, success, activity, work, efficiency, 
practicality, mastery of the environment, material comfort, effort, 
optimism, and individualism.*® Individuals who fail to espouse 
such values or who behave inconsistently with them are deviants, 
and the diagnostic label we have applied to them is often simply 
that of the “dependent person.” 

There would appear to be implicit in our society the model 
of the self-sufficient individual who, at any given age level, is 
expected to display certain appropriate behavior involving emo- 
tional states, reliance upon others, and self-sustained achievement 


““For example, see R. B. Cairns and M. Lewis, “Dependency and the Reinforce- 
ment Value of a Verbal Stimulus,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XXVI (1962), 
1-8; D.P. Crowne and B.R. Strickland, “The Conditioning of Verbal Behavior 
as a Function of the Need for Social Approval,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
LXUI (1961), 395-401; and R. B. Cairns, “The Influence of Dependency Inhibition 
on the Effectiveness of Social Reinforcement,” Journal of Personality, XXIX (1961), 
466-88. 

“For example, see L.F. Jakubczak and R.H. Walters, “Suggestibility as De- 
pendent Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LIX (1959), 102-7; 
and J.W David, “Imitative Behavior in Preschool Children,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, LXXIII, No. 486 (1959). 

“For an exemplary statement, see Robin Williams, American Society: a Socio- 
logical Interpretation (2d ed.; New York: Knopf, 1960). 
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and task accomplishment. Departures from this level tend to be 
called dependencies of one sort or another. The phenomena of 
psychological dependency, as in all social deviance, reveal as much 
about the behavior-labeling and -defining community as about 
those whose behavior is judged as deviant. It is this American 
obsession with achievement and success, as it is infused into the 
professional standards about socially desirable behavior and is 
then transmitted into personality theory and practice doctrine, that 
accounts for most of our professional concern with psychological de- 
pendency. After all, it is social workers who perhaps more than 
any other professional group have been charged with doing some- 
thing about such renegades from the American dream. And we 
have had to call them something. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEPENDENCY AND TREATMENT 


Everything considered, we have probably overemphasized the 
extent to which behaviors indicative of psychological dependency 
are maladjustive and problematic. With minor exceptions, the 
presence of psychological dependency has been viewed more as a 
liability than an asset. From my reading of the literature I would 
say that we would be better advised to regard dependency, in its 
more narrow definition as reinforcer reliance, as being more “posi- 
tive” than “negative.” The fact that dependency appears to be 
positively related to responsiveness to reinforcers and to suscep- 
tibility to social influence suggests that persons characterized as 
dependent would be more responsive to change efforts involving 
reinforcement and influence than those not so characterized. As 
social workers our primary task is to treat or, more exactly, to 
achieve change or to stabilize behavior, and it is only a related, 
secondary, albeit necessary, task to define behavior as problematic 
or nonproblematic. I surmise that because our approaches to 
human behavior have generally emphasized diagnosis more than 
treatment—conceptions of problematic and nonproblematic be- 
havior in contrast to knowledge about behavior change proper 
and specifically how to achieve it—we have attacked dependency 
in similar terms, viewing it as a social or personal problem and 
underemphasizing its relationship to changeability. 
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We have overemphasized the significance of psychological de- 
pendency and our conceptions now merit reconsideration. Per- 
haps the research and viewpoints covered here may contribute to a 
revision of professional thinking on this subject. 


Challenges to Our Affluent Society in 
Meeting Human Needs 


by ROBERT R. NATHAN 


TES TIME IS PAST DUE when the two disciplines of eco- 
nomics and social welfare should function in a more closely inter- 
related manner. 

Difficulties in the past have stemmed not so much from exces- 
sive emphasis on economics, but from inadequate emphasis on 
broad and comprehensive policies and programs in the social wel- 
fare field. Nothing short of such emphasis will meet the demands 
of our times and especially of an increasingly affluent society. 

The subject of economics focuses more on aggregates and not 
enough on groups and families and individuals. Social welfare 
professionals focus more on the latter and less on the former. Each 
needs to extend its scope of interest and, more importantly, to 
help expand interdisciplinary coordination among all social 
science groups. 

To probe social welfare’s role in economic growth, we must 
look back from where we have come, take cognizance of where we 
are today, and then project into the future to determine where 
we can and where we should go. It is clear that we should go up, 
and I am not speaking just theologically. Economic trends have 
been and will definitely continue upward. 

It is difficult in the middle of the expanding 1960s for us to 
realize that barely more than a generation ago there was general 
resignation to booms and busts and to all the waste and hardships 
and degradations associated with major depressions. ‘Those of us 
who lived through the devastating depression of 1929-32 possess 
a better perspective on what motivated the remarkable economic 
and social progress that has been achieved in our lifetime. 
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It is impossible to forget the massive unemployment and the 
terrible distress of so many tens of millions of Americans during 
that terrible depression. Total production of the country dropped 
by over one-third. Roughly one out of every three or four persons 
in the labor market was totally unemployed, and additional mil- 
lions worked only part time. Who can forget the bank failures 
when lifetime savings were wiped out overnight, or the mortgage 
foreclosures which were resisted in rural areas by pitchfork 
brigades? 

It was not that the country had fewer resources in 1932 than 
it had in 1929. It had the same minerals and the same fertility 
of soil and the same availability of water and the same skills and 
talents and managerial abilities. But there was a stupid and sense- 
less paralysis which gripped our entire society and which sent 
people scurrying for all kinds of foolish explanations, such as the 
sunspot theory. It was a period of bankruptcy of economic leader- 
ship. The price of failure was so great that deep and lasting roots 
of major reforms were imbedded in the minds of most Americans. 
The forces of reaction fought bitterly; fortunately, their efforts 
did not prevail. 

In reviewing the past thirty to forty years we not only need to 
recall the waste and hardship and the many specific policies and 
measures adopted but, more importantly, to realize that leadership 
came forward to demonstrate that man could do something about 
his own economic destiny. The government undertook to formu- 
late and implement actions designed to help bring us out of the 
depression. Not all those measures were logical or successful, but 
they did demonstrate that action rather than apathy was the need 
and could bring results. 

It was not only the experience of government economic policies 
and programs which flowed from the thirties; there was also a 
series of measures to provide floors or standards beneath which 
individuals, or at least most individuals, would not be permitted 
to fall. For the first time we introduced unemployment insurance 
and old-age pension systems. We initiated deposit insurance for 
savings in banks and in savings and loan associations. We for- 
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mulated a system of mortgage insurance which ended massive 
mortgage foreclosures. We introduced numerous public assistance 
programs and other kinds of transfer payments which gave greater 
security to each American. We supported the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively. We set minimum wages and 
maximum hours. These are illustrative of the kinds of economic 
and social changes which brought our nation out of dark despair 
and economic mysticism into the light of governmental respon- 
sibility and rational economic behavior. Blind abdication to a 
sort of fearful economic witchcraft gave way to determined and 
courageous economic statesmanship. 

An appraisal of where we are today must, of course, take into 
account what has transpired since those defeatist and dreary days 
when our economy was subject to recurring booms and busts and 
widespread personal disasters. 

The United States enacted the Employment Act of 1946, which 
stated unequivocally that it was the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to pursue policies and activities that would assure continued 
high levels of employment, production, and income. Out of the 
hardships of the great depression, the experience of recovery in 
the 1930s, and the experience of mobilizing our resources for 
the Second World War came both the determination and the 
capability to achieve a more stable and more growth-conscious 
economy. 

The twenty years since the end of the Second World War have 
effectively demonstrated that we can tame the business cycle. 
Within a limited number of years after each previous major war 
there has been a serious depression. But in the past twenty years 
we have had a greater degree of stability along with sustained 
growth than at any previous time in our history. True, we have 
had four recessions, but these have been of modest duration and 
limited magnitude compared with past fluctuations. Even these 
mild recessions have been wasteful and costly in a world in which 
demands are not being met. During each of these postwar reces- 
sions we probably lost somewhere between $30 billion and $50 
billion of production, which is equal to the total annual output 
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of all of the half a billion people in India. We have done better 
but not well enough. 

We must take every possible measure to assure that future re- 
cessions will never develop into depressions and we must also 
seek to prevent future declines as well as seek to shorten durations 
and lessen the degree of declines when fluctuations do occur. 
Surely, the overwhelming proportion of American economists 
and businessmen and financiers today agree that no longer need 
we suffer from major booms and busts in our economy. Also, we 
seem to have reached more and more unanimity on the need for 
and capacity to achieve greater rates of economic growth. 

Despite the remarkable progress we have made in over-all 
economic development we still have serious residual problems 
which plague us and which demand, if not total solutions, then 
major improvements. For instance, we still have serious pockets 
of poverty in our increasingly affluent society. We have regions 
in our country which are distressed areas and which need rehabili- 
tation and development. We have serious discrimination which is 
damaging to economic production and disastrous to the individual 
against whom discrimination is practiced. We still have vast slum 
areas in our Cities as compared with highly comfortable and 
attractive and luxurious suburban residential developments. We 
have low unemployment compensation, pension, and public as- 
sistance payments as compared with the capacity of our economy 
to support much higher transfer payments to individuals who 
have retired or who are unemployed or who are in need. We have 
huge unsatisfied needs and privation in the midst of abundance. 
Our affluence certainly has not touched every individual and 
every sector in our society. 

Having looked at the past, gloated over the progress that has 
been made, and noted with deep concern the challenges that we 
have not fully met, the big question is: where do we go from here 
and what are our potentials and our prospects? 

We can now be thinking of, and talking with confidence about, 
a trillion-dollar economy within the next decade. The year 1975 
should be the trillion-dollar year, at 1966 prices. If we project our 
present levels of gross national product, which will total perhaps 
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$735 billion in 1966, to the year 1975 we must agree that it is 
entirely within our grasp to produce a trillion dollars worth of 
business services in that year at 1966 prices. These huge numbers 
may be hard for any individual to understand and digest and in- 
terpret. The figures mean that our production per man, woman, 
and child in the United States will be nearly $4,500 a year in the 
mid-1970s. Per capita disposable income in the United States, 
income after taxes, will be in excess of $3,000 per man, woman, 
and child. Thus, average family income available for consumer 
expenditures or savings will be over $10,000 by 1975. 

There are two observations I should like to make about the 
trillion-dollar economy a decade hence. The first concerns the 
issue as to whether or not we need or want or can use this volume 
of goods and services. The answer is clearly a resounding “Yes.” 
Our needs, let alone our wants, are largely insatiable. 

As our economy prospers and our capacity to produce increases 
and as our levels of income rise, we find that it is just as hard as 
ever before, if not harder, to satisfy our needs, let alone our wants. 
When we realize the tremendous deficiencies we face in terms of 
health facilities and health services, educational facilities and the 
quality of education, housing, recreational services, and a host of 
other goods and services we realize that the people of this country 
can and want to consume many times what they are producing 
today or can produce in the foreseeable future. 

The second question, a far more difficult one, relates to the way 
in which we will use this trillion dollars worth of goods and 
services. Will we do away with poverty and want and hardship 
in the midst of the growing affluent society which we can envisage 
in the foreseeable future? Or will we continue to have millions 
of American families and vast regions of the United States left 
out of the stream of prosperity and abundance? Will we have two 
cars and three television sets in millions of homes but over- 
crowded schools? Will we have more and more automobiles and 
unsafe, overcrowded highways? Will we have millions of private 
swimming pools and terribly inadequate mental health institu- 
tions? Will there be high levels of unemployment among our 
youth and our minority groups? Will we continue to be insecure 
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on our streets and will our measures to prevent crime and increase 
personal security be so wholly inadequate? 

We will have the capacity to eradicate poverty and want but 
how will we use that capacity? An economy which can afford a 
$13 billion tax cut can surely afford to meet the dire needs of its 
people, especially when the output of goods and services increases 
each year by $30 billion to $40 billion. We can do it but will we 
do it? 

Clearly, the answer not does lie in economic plans and policies 
alone. What is needed is the proper coordination of all disciplines 
and the effective mobilization of all talents and interests in the 
common cause of making our trillion-dollar economy one in which 
the quality of life for all our people is at least as important as the 
quantity of goods and service produced. 

As our country becomes more productive and our society be- 
comes more affluent, we must realize that residual problems 
become increasingly dramatic and increasingly disrupting. When 
everyone or most of the people are poor there tends to be less 
frustration and less unrest than when most individuals are enjoy- 
ing high standards of living but some significant proportion of 
families and individuals is mired in the depths of poverty. ‘Today 
many of our social, political, and economic conflicts derive from 
the fact that a sizable portion of Americans is left out of the main- 
stream of affluence. When we project our greater prosperity of a 
decade hence we must understand that the continuation of poverty 
for millions of American families will become more and more 
untenable. 

Another problem concerns the difficulty of reconciling initiative 
and incentives on the one hand with security and responsibility on 
the other. We must assure reasonable minimum standards of liv- 
ing for every American but we must also continue to provide in- 
centives and rewards for greater effort and better performance. 
We must encourage innovation and risk-bearing and creative 
contributions. I am convinced that most people prefer to be 
economically independent and that we are too fearful that every- 
one wants a handout. We can reconcile incentives and security in 
our society, but it will require intelligence, imagination, and 
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sensitivity to achieve that balance which will assure continued 
growth for our society and greater security for every individual. 

Another problem entails the relationship between public and 
private responsibility. Our free-enterprise system has been a tre- 
mendous source of strength and power in building America’s 
productive capabilities. Its dynamism and vigor should be pre- 
served. However, many weaknesses of our free-enterprise system 
required and will continue to require governmental policies to 
control the business cycle, to speed growth, and to establish mini- 
mum standards for social and economic conditions. There are 
those who feel that the governmental role has not proceeded far 
enough, just as there are those who believe that private enterprise 
and individual initiative are stifled. I think the danger may still 
be that of too small a role for government rather than too large, 
but we will encounter more problems in reconciling public and 
private responsibilities for many years to come. Similarly, the 
proper division of responsibility between the federal government 
on the one hand and state and local governments on the other 
will not be easy to determine. This involves revenue problems 
as well as policy and operational responsibilities. 

Probably the biggest problem of all is one which extends be- 
yond our geographic borders. It concerns the hundreds upon 
hundreds of millions of people in the developing countries who 
truly are the bypassed humans in this age of rapid technological 
progress, of automation, of the conquering of space, of rapid 
growth, and of increasing affluence. Those who are left behind 
within our own boundaries pose serious challenges to our coun- 
try, but far, far more threatening is the abject poverty and priva- 
tion in the developing nations. 

We must lift up our eyes and observe what is coming closer and 
closer into our field of vision, and I do not mean the moon. We 
have places to explore and problems to solve much nearer home 
than outer space and the moon. And these problems will become 
more and more serious and menacing as the “one world” concept 
becomes increasingly recognized. 

Today the average disposable income per capita in the United 
States is nearing $2,500 per year. There are nearly a billion and a 
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half human beings living in countries where the average income 
is less than $100 per year. Is this a favorable environment for 
peace? What does the future hold in store? If we project United 
States growth reasonably modestly, our per capita disposable in- 
come in the year 2000 will exceed $5,000 in 1966 prices. That is 
exciting! It means average family incomes available for consump- 
tion or savings of about $17,500 per year. On the other hand, 
taking present and prospective economic and population trends 
into account, the year 2000 will find some 3,000,000,000 persons in 
countries where the per capita income is under $200 per year. 
These figures tell a dramatic and deeply disturbing story. 

Greater production and higher incomes are no guarantors of 
peace and freedom, but poverty and destitution in the midst of 
greater abundance will almost surely threaten stability and peace. 
When the gaps between the “haves” and the “have-nots” widen 
within countries, the probabilities of social, economic, and politi- 
cal revolutions are greatly enhanced. This will be equally true 
between the developed and the developing nations. 

We cannot relax with two-car families when hundreds of 
millions of persons lack the barest essentials for daily life. We 
cannot be complacent when the life span averages nearly seventy 
years in the United States but is barely more than thirty years in 
some countries of Asia and Africa and one third of the children 
die in the first year of life. We cannot feel secure with our ever 
richer food consumption when serious hunger prevails in so many 
parts of this world. Yes, we cannot be complacent with our pockets 
of poverty at home, but the gaps are far greater abroad and grow- 
ing. 

Of course the United States cannot feed and support the people 
in the developing countries and assure them much higher living 
standards. Development must be indigenous. But we can help and 
we must help much more than we have to date. We must make 
more of our talents and goods and funds available to at least stop 
the gap from widening and, hopefully, to speed the progress of the 
less industrial countries so that the gap may narrow. Foreign eco- 
nomic assistance now gets a far smaller share of our G.N.P. than it 
did five or ten or fifteen years ago. 
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In this age of spectacular technology the real challenge to leaders 
in the field of social welfare and the field of economics and to 
other social scientists lies in our capacity to offer the vision and 
wisdom and practical guidance needed to win the real war for 
man’s freedoms. We can have the means. Will we have the courage 
and the will and the heart? For the sake of our posterity I hope 
the answer will be a resounding “Yes!” 


Social Welfare’s Role in 
Combating Poverty 


by WAYNE VASEY 


1x WAR, EACH BRANCH Of the service is inclined to cast 
the strategy of conflict in the mold of its own special competence. 
Thus, the Infantry will see the war as a foot soldiers’ struggle; the 
Air Force, as an airmen’s war; and the Navy, as something to be 
won or lost on the high seas or in the skies above it. 

The war on poverty invites the same characteristic reaction. It 
may be seen as a struggle on a battlefield which should be domi- 
nated by economists, physical planners, social workers, social an- 
thropologists. This should not be viewed as necessarily an example 
of narrow parochialism or desire for self-aggrandizement through 
glorification of one’s own field. In any specialized field demanding 
the development of expertness, the specialist is committed through 
the intensity of his self-development to the goals of his discipline, 
and is almost certain to identify with them. 

It is important, however, that from the outset we recognize the 
fact that this war, like others, will demand a strategy broader in 
scope than that which any particular discipline could offer. We 
should recognize that while social services are, and should be, an 
integral part of the war on poverty, they do not constitute the en- 
tire strategy. They are not a substitute for economic benefits. 
They should be seen as complementary rather than competing. 

A second observation is that even under the most favorable 
economic and social circumstances, social welfare has a vital role 
to play in helping people maximize their abilities to utilize oppor- 
tunities afforded under programs designed to offer full employ- 
ment and/or a guaranteed annual income. There is still an in- 
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dividual human factor to take into account. The fact of provision 
of services, as we have seen repeatedly demonstrated in some of 
our best laid plans, does not offer any warranty of effective use of 
services. A distinctive role of social welfare is that of providing 
effective linkages between human needs and social provision. Fur- 
thermore, no plan has yet been devised which would appear to 
offer the complete answer to the infinite variety and range of hu- 
man circumstances found in our society. 

This is an extremely difficult and involved subject to treat with 
any degree of comprehensiveness and coherence. In the first place, 
the strategy of this war is what Daniel Thursz has termed a com- 
bination of strategies—one which can be best characterized as social 
engineering for the effective deployment of services and the other, 
as political action in which people who need access to the oppor- 
tunity structure may be actively assisted to develop sufficient power 
to achieve this access. The methodology of social engineering, 
while far from perfection, is at least-a familiar context. We know 
what we are talking about when, in social welfare, we discuss the 
deployment, the organization, and the placement of services and 
their adaptations to human circumstances. 

We are not nearly so much at home in the other strategy. In a 
recent issue of the Yale Law Journal, it was noted that participa- 
tion has developed different operational meanings in the war on 
poverty in the various cities throughout the country.’ One concept, 
according to this journal, would limit the objectives to participa- 
tion in social service activities. A second is referred to as a kind of 
“literalism”’ which talks about “maximum feasible participation” 
in terms of appointing people from the neighborhood as represent- 
atives on the board, selecting the steady and able steelworker, or 
the postal clerk, or someone who can represent the wishes of the 
poor even though he may not himself be one of the poor. The 
third meaning is political organization of the poor. ‘This demands 
more than humane social service centers responsive to the needs 
and expressed preferences of the poor, according to the journal. 
There is a notation that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
underwrites militant slum organizations whose protest activities 


1“Notes and Comments.” Yale Law Journal, March, 1966, pp. 599-62. 
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are designed to change the pattern of political withdrawal among 
the urban poor. 

So it is apparent that even when we leave the concept of social 
engineering and move to the strategy of action by people on their 
own behalf, we are not talking about a single phenomenon. Per- 
haps it would be important to note that different circumstances 
and problems may demand different approaches or strategies. In 
any event we have become acutely aware of the accusations that 
as a profession we have become aloof and that our agencies have 
become disengaged from the problems of the poor. We feel a 
strong urge to correct this situation and again become identified 
with those whom we serve. 

Charles Grosser describes community development in slum 
neighborhoods as “‘after all, essentially a process for the redress of 
grievances that are the cumulative result of the differential dis- 
tribution of community resources.” 2 Note Grosser’s emphasis on 
the redress of grievances as in itself implying injustice rather than, 
strictly speaking, misfortune. 

Eduard Lindeman, more than forty years ago, made this com- 
ment about the social worker and the community: 


The relation which the social worker bears to his community is 
further complicated by his anomalous position of liaison between 
the most-privileged and the least-privileged elements in the popula- 
tion. He must somehow conspire to take from the surplus of those 
who have in order to relieve the suffering of those who have not. In 
performing this perilous task, which possesses many of the ingredients 
of doubtful diplomacy, the social worker frequently evolves from the 
zestful personality imbued with sentimental idealism to the fatigued 
personality of case-hardened cynicism.% 


And yet, as we feel ourselves impelled to become involved with 
people who have grievances which require redress, we need to 
keep in mind some facts relating to the consequences of social 
action. There is the danger of raising the level of expectation be- 
fore there is any prospect of delivery. But there is another point 

*Charles S. Grosser, “Community Development Programs Serving the Urban 


Poor,” Social Work, X, No. 3 (1965), 16. 
*Eduard C, Lindeman, Survey Midmonthly, April 15, 1924, p. 83. 
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as well. We must know that when a person takes action on his own 
behalf and organizes in protest, he makes himself vulnerable. 

I was reminded of this recently by a social worker who com- 
mented that the mother of a retarded child, or a person who has 
had some other misfortune, may be the object of sympathy until 
she joins others to protest for better services or for some readjust- 
ment of community conditions. Then such persons become targets 
of opposition and are extremely vulnerable. They may be trans- 
formed overnight from objects of sympathy to subjects of fear. 
People who work with political protest must have the skill and 
ability, as well as the dedication, to acquaint people being organ- 
ized in this way with the possible consequences of their action. 
People need to be helped to make responsible choices while they 
are being urged and assisted to become more effective in taking 
political action when this strategy is required. 

As I have reviewed the literature of social welfare over the past 
few years, I have been struck by our capacity for self-flagellation. 
We have accused ourselves of indifference, apathy, disengagement, 
preoccupation with clinical patterns of service, domination of the 
field by casework, and so forth. The lexicon of self-incrimination 
is a very full one for our profession. Some of this is good, and 
there is truth in much of what we have said about ourselves. But 
I am going to withstand the temptation to bare the social welfare 
back to the stinging lash of self-criticism as a major theme of this 
discussion. For one thing, this all too frequently offers a kind of 
atonement or expiation as a substitute for action. We have tended 
to lash ourselves and then close our self-derogating comments on 
a note of soaring hope, following which we bind up our self- 
inflicted wounds and return home to behave much as we always 
have. 

More important is the new seriousness of purpose throughout 
the country and the obvious commitment to social action which is 
becoming more and more pervasive in the field. It is not universal 
by any means; nevertheless, I believe that we are moving in the 
direction of action and are not so preoccupied with internalized 
self-criticism for its own sake. 

Who is to determine our role? It would be good if society would 
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issue a clear mandate, leaving to social welfare the task only of 
planning for successful implementation of such a mandate. Yet, as 
Dr. William Gordon has written of social work: “One view would 
make the profession (or the institution) primarily a creature of 
society, bound by its institution-like origin to be especially sensi- 
tive to and dependent upon society’s demands for development 
and the direction of its practice.” * Most of us would endow the 
profession with considerably more control of its destiny, as does 
Dr. Gordon. With some paraphrase, substituting the word “‘insti- 
tution” for “profession,” since Dr. Gordon wrote in the latter con- 
text, we can see an institution which uses its own heritage of 
values, knowledge, and methods for the greater good of man- 
kind. Social welfare must actively engage in finding its own mis- 
sion. It cannot be entirely passive while it waits for marching 
orders. 

Second, there is a mandate inherent in the possession of knowl- 
edge. Lindeman noted in 1921: “The symbolic heights of expert- 
ness are gained at the sacrifice of intimate humanness.” In the 
same article, Lindeman notes: ““The expert who hoards his skill 
and his knowledge does greater harm to human progress than the 
autocrat who hoards his wealth.” > He further writes that the ex- 
pert must recognize the fact that the experience of those he serves 
“is essential to the progressive functioning of his expertness. The 
expert’s opinion and the experience of the community must some- 
how interpenetrate if real progress is to result.’’® This does not 
imply that there must be a complete harmony of objectives be- 
tween the institution and the community. The institution could 
not necessarily wait for complete external consensus or sanction 
prior to taking action. Ultimate consensus there must be, but it 
may not be always concurrent. Preoccupation with equilibrium 
is too large a price to pay for institutional tranquillity. Anyone 
who thinks that the war on poverty can be waged without conflict 
is seriously deluding himself. 

What is meant by the “broader war on poverty’? My first 
premise is that the war includes in its forces the voluntary sector 


* William E. Gordon, “Self-Image of Social Work: Profession-powered or Society- 
led?” in 1960 Delegate Assembly Work Materials-r (New York: National Association 
of Social Workers, 1960), p. 3. 

® Lindeman, op. cit., p. 84. 6 Ibid. 
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of social welfare, which is in effect being invited to become re- 
engaged with, or disalienated from, the poor. It also refers to the 
governmental agencies now actively engaged in the effort. It would 
be a serious error to assume that in social welfare we have a mono- 
lithic, self-contained unit. This is no more true of us than of other 
fields. Within each field of functional purpose there exist differ- 
ences that may be sharper and stronger than those which are found 
among the various fields. Struggles over self-conscious analyses of 
role, purpose, and method may so sap the energies of a social insti- 
tution that there is little strength or energy left for battle with 
external foes. This is something which we must keep in mind in 
community after community as we look at what has now become 
institutionalized as ““community action programs.” 

Unity for its own sake is not necessary. We need differences with- 
in our field that allow for experimentation and innovation and 
continued self-examination. Struggle, in a healthy context, can be 
even a steppingstone to action so long as it is based on the issues 
rather than on personalities. I do not for a moment believe in the 
possibility of a productive outcome from a situation which features 
the bland leading the bland. 

My second premise is that a profound reorientation of purpose 
and method will be required for effective participation by social 
welfare in any kind of war on poverty. This is not a situation in 
which strategy calls only for more and better services of the same 
kind that had been rendered in the past. The discussion of the dif- 
ferent kinds of involvement of the profession with the people, 
however difficult and lacking in methodology it may be, is im- 
portant. But to me, this seems to be one of the most dynamic out- 
comes of the war on poverty; that is, finding ways of helping people 
give voice to their needs and self-generated power on their own 
behalf to meet those needs or to redress the balance of opportunity. 
I hope, however, that we can begin to talk about people served 
rather than about the poor as such; or, in other words, that we can 
refrain from asking the poor to stand up and be counted as poor 
people. 

My third premise is that the social welfare institution itself 
must take an effective moral and value position. While we have 
not condoned practices which have violated people’s rights, we 
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have tolerated them without sufficient protest. We have permitted, 
for too long a period, investigative practices such as the night 
raiders and other forms of invasion of privacy of people in their 
own homes. We have talked to each other about it and we have 
talked to some meetings of other groups, but we have not spoken 
with a sufficient sense of outrage, the kind which is necessary to 
impress the public. I believe that we should hail the policies which 
are now being evolved in the Federal Welfare Administration for 
the elimination of many of these practices. These are encouraging 
because they do not put people of low-income status beyond the 
pale of the protection of our laws or the application of the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

What will determine the role of social welfare? First, it will be 
determined by the particular competency which the field has; 
second, by the creative and innovative leadership within the field; 
and third, by the recognition by society of the contribution which 
social welfare has to offer. 

In many cities there has been a tendency to by-pass existing 
social welfare structures and to regard agencies as obstacles rather 
than as pathways to services. It is my belief that this can be as 
tragically self-defeating in this war as would have been a complete 
turning over of all programs to institutions which would make 
no commitment to change. In many cities, the programs are feel- 
ing the gravitational pull of competence in the social welfare 
structure, but it is my fervent hope that where this is happening, 
social welfare agencies are showing the capacity for creativeness 
and innovation which the programs demand. 

Another part of the strategy must be a grand design for com- 
munity action which brings to bear all the forces and resources 
which may be mustered. I am speaking here of a better kind of 
social planning than we have generally developed. We need to 
distinguish this kind of planning, however, from paper planning, 
which has been defined by Alvin Schorr as planning which has 
developed without concurrent power to execute the design of the 
plan. We have had a lot of this, but not enough effectively de- 
signed action programs. We need also to be careful in our use of 
the term, “comprehensive planning.” It has been too frequently 
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used to denote a situation in which groups of experts band to- 
gether to freeze out the rest of the public from their deliberations. 
We are not speaking in this sense. We are talking about the de- 
velopment of a strategy which creates not a monopoly of effort but 
rather a wider distribution of activities and responsibilities. 

Sometimes people say that prior planning is futile and hopeless, 
that a priori designs are not feasible. There are some who advocate 
a kind of inspired planlessness or improvisation because of a fear 
that there will be a tendency to make action fit the previous de- 
sign rather than meet developing circumstances and needs. In 
St. Louis we had to improvise because of crucial pressures to get 
programs under way, but if anything has confirmed my belief in 
planning, it is that experience. In fact, in my tenure as the execu- 
tive of the Community Action Program I might well have offered 
a prayer such as, “Lord, give me plans to match our projects.” We 
suffered in those days from the conditions of both acute and 
chronic projectitis. I became so concerned over it on occasion that 
I coined the term “retroactive preplanning.” This made me feel 
better. At least I had a word for it. What happened was inevitable, 
perhaps, in the early stages of the program. First, there is fanfare, 
in order to get a program enacted. Results are expected. There is 
drama. Congressmen want reports as soon as possible. Newspapers 
want to know how many people are being helped or how many 
have been lifted out of poverty in the first few months of the pro- 
gram. People in the community who are interested in the plan are 
urging action and noting that other cities are going somewhere. It 
is usually the cities which are the furthest away to which such fine 
progress is attributed. The disadvantaged themselves, or at least 
some of their more articulate spokesmen, begin to exert pressure 
to get something moving. 

And then there is the situation, which all federal granting 
agencies may face at some point or other, that I term the “year-end 
rummage sale.” This takes place when money that is left over 
from a project reverts to the federal treasury. This is considered a 
tragedy because it will be assumed that less money will be needed 
next year. So there is a very understandable drive and pressure to 
get programs into operation. 
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Thus, we have something of a dilemma. Without projects there 
is no money. Without money there are no programs. And commit- 
ments may tend to follow the patterns of projects rather than a 
comprehensive program of action. 

Since more and more local action is hinged to federal support, 
we need to look analytically at some of the problems which are 
inherent in that form of support. In programs like urban renewal 
and community action under the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
federal government does not have direct administrative authority 
over the jurisdictions which receive the funds and develop the 
programs. In order to protect the interests of the national govern- 
ment, the federal granting authority may feel impelled to use 
conditions and regulations designed to insure at least some mini- 
mal compliance. Also, when there are no clear-cut performance 
criteria, as is the case in many of the newer programs, there is a 
tendency to rely on procedural proscriptions rather than on post 
hoc evaluations of the programs themselves. Thus, layers of 
regulations may evolve. 

We need national action of a comprehensive nature, but we still 
need local planning to make these services effective at the point 
where the programs meet the people. Wherever possible, priorities 
should be set at the local level, provided that they are consistent 
with national needs and policies. This presents its own kinds of 
problems, for such concerted efforts in local communities are 
difficult. Yet, unless some means is found to combine the perspec- 
tive and resources of the national government with the direct in- 
sight and action patterns of local communities, we are likely to 
see the locality become less and less a factor in the provision of 
services. 

In my opinion, the day of almost complete free-enterprise wel- 
fare, with the individual agency at liberty to go its own way, is 
virtually over. Priorities can no longer be set simply within the 
institutional structure of the organization itself. More and more, 
community priorities are going to be demanded if the agency is to 
continue to have effective sanction and support for its efforts. 
Whether this will be done at the expense of innovation is an open 
question. We are fond of talking about our “pluralistic” society, 
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and yet pluralism, when it denotes subordination of crucial needs 
to those of lesser importance, is scarcely a viable condition. 

Much more could be said. We could talk about creative 
patterns of delivery of services, of the development of new struc- 
tures for education and of new service models in the social work 
profession. These are vital to the future of social welfare if it is 
to have an active role in such programs as the war on poverty. New 
linkages may be formed and new alliances developed. 

Charles Frankel, in the Elizabeth Wisner lecture at Tulane 
University in 1965, pointed out that social welfare has attempted 
to combine the concept of charity with that of justice. Charity he 
perceived as a process of helping a person whether or not that 
person was responsible for his condition. Justice he saw as a 
process which, by its very nature, might be retributive but cer- 
tainly would place upon the individual the responsibility for his 
own acts. The blending of these two concepts into an effective 
program of human services was seen by Frankel as providing the 
basic mission of social welfare. 

There is still another concept, that of equity—equity in the dis- 
tribution of goods and services and in relation to access to oppor- 
tunity which permits an individual to develop his own capacity to 
the fullest. The outcome of the war on poverty may be measured 
in terms of more people educated, more people employed, more 
with adequate income, more with the good things of life. The real 
measure of success, however, will be an outcome which, as Leon 
Keyserling once stated, “makes every man a sovereign member of 
society.’ These other benefits are means to that end. 


The Guaranteed Income: a New 
Economic and Human Right 


by ROBERT THEOBALD 


ihe HAS BECOME oOBvious that fundamental changes in 
methods of providing funds to the poor are inevitable before the 
end of the sixties. It is no longer necessary, therefore, to discuss the 
immorality and destructiveness of the present welfare system; 
rather we can immediately turn our attention to discovering what 
would be the most desirable replacement for the present welfare 
system. 

I shall therefore present a structured argument about the situ- 
ation we confront and the goals we should attempt to reach in 
today’s conditions. ‘This statement of my purpose throws into re- 
lief the nature of the immediate challenge confronting the social 
work profession. The debate which is already developing about 
alternative methods of distributing income will not only require 
the profession as a whole to take stands on many controversial 
issues, but will also force each individual social worker to re- 
examine his position, both toward those he is trying to help and 
toward the administrative organizations which limit his freedom 
of action and the funds available. 

Nor can the required reevaluation take place in a leisurely 
manner. Strategies are now being applied whose initial step will 
challenge the present welfare structure through encouraging those 
not presently on welfare but qualified to receive payments to get 
on the welfare rolls and also by encouraging those already on wel- 
fare to claim their full rights under existing laws. These strategies, 
currently being developed by Richard Cloward and Frances Piven 
at the Columbia University School of Social Work, will inevitably 
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confront those within the welfare professions with hard choices 
in the immediate future.1 

The record of the social work profession in stimulating national 
awareness of fundamental inadequacies of the welfare system is 
still deplorably weak. In view of this inadequacy, I draw attention 
to an initiative which does deserve the active support of social 
workers. A student-faculty group from the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, has instituted a newsletter 
to discuss the guaranteed income and strategies to achieve it.? 
Subsequent issues will chronicle both local and national develop- 
ments. 

I can, perhaps, sum up the urgent responsibility of the social 
work profession with a quotation from Alvin Schorr. After out- 
lining the various possibilities for income maintenance, he states: 
“We have perhaps a year to deal with these questions thoughtfully. 
No other profession is likely to ask or answer them in quite the 
same way.” § Let me endorse this conclusion, but let me recognize 
also that this intensive analysis should have been started at least a 
year ago. Is social work ready now to restructure its priorities, pro- 
graming, and finances to complete this study in time for it to have 
an effect on the legislation which will be drafted, and is it willing 
to seek dialogue with other disciplines and professions and to de- 
velop a coordinated program of action? 

There is now general agreement among economists that Amer- 
ica can produce at least $30 billion to $35 billion of additional 
goods and services each year; * many believe, as I do, that this 
estimate is low and that the figure should be between $40 billion 
and $45, billion. This annual rate of increase in available resources 
compares with the $12 billion to $20 billion which would be re- 
quired to eliminate poverty in the United States.® Thus it would 


1See Richard Cloward and Frances Piven, “A Strategy to End Poverty,” The 
Nation, May 2, 1966, pp. 510-17. 

2The newsletter is available from the Ad Hoc Committee for Guaranteed 
Income, University of Chicago, School of Social Service Administration, 969 East 
6oth Street, Chicago, Ill., 60637. 

® Guest editorial, Social Work, XI, No. 2 (1966), 128. 

4See the report of the National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress. 

5The variability of this estimate results from disagreement about individual 
reactions to the availability of basic economic security as well as uncertainties about 
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cost less than half of only one year’s increase in production to 
eliminate poverty. Indeed, the position is even more favorable 
than these figures would imply, for the sums now being spent to 
prosecute the Viet Nam war could be reallocated to the war on 
poverty at the end of the Viet Nam war and thus would provide 
about two thirds of the funds required for the elimination of 
poverty. It is ironic that the United States should be willing to 
spend so much on a foreign war which cannot be won, militarily 
or psychologically, when the same amount of money spent at home 
would go a long way toward winning the war against poverty and 
thus achieving a victory for United States prestige. 

The very rapid increase in output which can be obtained on the 
basis of increasingly sophisticated machine systems will, however, 
be accompanied by a problem of ultimate unemployability. This 
result is inevitable because the minimum wage is rising and the 
cost of machine systems is declining; one estimate suggests that 
a present-day dollar’s worth of computer time will cost only three 
cents in 1970. While sophisticated economics ignores this problem, 
elementary economic theory proves that such a development must 
result in certain types of workers becoming unemployable. 

It is difficult to understand how any economist can ignore this 
elementary relationship that is taught in all classes in introductory 
economics. Unfortunately, however, this is the case, and it will 
therefore apparently be necessary for it to be conclusively dem- 
onstrated by events that the economy is unable to supply jobs for 
certain types of people, even when over-all unemployment rates 
have been reduced to the lowest practicable level. This proof, 
however, will not be long delayed; indeed, this relationship is 
already distressingly obvious if one examines the statistics ob- 
jectively. As is well known, Negro unemployment rates remain 
obstinately twice as high as those of whites. This relationship 
cannot justifiably be ascribed to problems of discrimination, for 
the relative position of the Negro has worsened at the same time 
as the degree of discrimination has lessened. The President’s 1964 


secondary economic and social consequences, such as an increase in the minimum 
wage. 
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manpower report emphasized this deterioration, stating: ‘“The 
disparity between nonwhite and white unemployment since 1955, 
moreover, has been much broader than it was between 1947 and 
1955. The most disturbing element in the immediate picture 
is that the Negro teen-age unemployment rate remains around 
25 percent and has not fallen significantly since the beginning 
of the present boom. It should be added that even this degree 
of statistical stability has been arrived at by considering those 
active in programs under the war on poverty either as being 
employed or being outside the labor force—a complete reversal 
of the practice of the 1930s. 

The most disturbing study which has so far been developed on 
this subject resulted from a special census report of the South 
Los Angeles area following the rioting in Watts in the second 
half of 1965. The survey showed that during the boom period 
1960-65, when general economic conditions in the United States 
were improving at an unprecedented rate, conditions in South 
Los Angeles were no better than static, and some key indicators 
actually showed worsening conditions. For example, the male 
unemployment rate for South Los Angeles was 11.3 percent in 
1960 and 10.1 percent in 1965: nationally the unemployment 
rate for nonwhite males dropped from 12 percent to 6 percent 
during the same period. Median family income declined in the 
area during a period in which the typical American family’s 
income rose substantially. 

The significance of these figures can be confirmed on a more 
impressionistic basis by talking to any of those who work in the 
inner-city slums or the depressed rural areas. It is now clear that 
a general economic boom no longer insures that almost everybody 
who can work will be able to find a job; some people are, indeed, 
already “ultimately unemployable.” 

What is society to do for those who cannot find jobs? We have 
already taken an implicit commitment to insure that nobody 
should starve, but we have implemented this commitment through 
a series of inefficient, haphazard, and sometimes even contradictory 
measures. We apparently still fear to develop a simple system 
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which would ensure an income for all. Indeed, many argue that 
an effective system should not be introduced because it would 
destroy incentive and gravely damage the social and economic 
fabric. 

Such an argument, of course, is only too often based on a 
selfish recognition that the existence of a guaranteed income 
would force up minimum wages and thus distribute a larger 
proportion of the available wealth to those with lower skills. But 
there is also an intellectual reason for attacking this policy: the 
belief that the availability of a guaranteed income would lead 
a very large number of people to quit their jobs and thus disrupt 
the operation of the economy and society. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the guaranteed income would 
not be viable if a substantial proportion of the population would 
choose to be idle. I do not personally believe, however, that this 
would occur. Two reasons lead me to conclude that people will 
want to continue to be active. First, the present late-industrial-age 
American socioeconomy has induced an almost pathological desire 
to toil. Given present attitudes, the real problem is not whether 
enough people will be available for the required jobs but whether 
enough structured activity, especially in the form of jobs, will be 
available for those people whose cultural and educational experi- 
ence has irrevocably suppressed their initiative toward self- 
motivation, self-development and community service. 

Beyond this problem, characteristic of the transition from a 
late-industrial age to a cybernated era, man’s reaction to work 
can be analyzed on another level: is the human being inherently 
lazy? Erich Fromm examines this issue: 


Aside from the fact that there is already no work for an ever in- 
creasing sector of the population, and hence that the question of 
incentive for these people is irrelevant, the question of whether a 
guaranteed income would not reduce the incentive for work is never- 
theless a serious one. I believe, however, that it can be demonstrated 
that material incentive is by no means the only incentive for work 
and effort. First of all, there are other incentives: pride, social recogni- 
tion, pleasure in work itself, etc. . 

Secondly, it is a fact that man, by nature, is not lazy, but on the 
contrary, suffers from the results of inactivity. People might prefer not 
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to work for one or two months, but the vast majority would beg to 
work, even if they were not Paid sLowitey ys, 6 


We should long ago have realized that programs directed from 
the top down cannot be effective. How many resource-consuming 
failures must we have before we will recognize this obvious fact? 
The primary reason for the failure of the urban renewal program 
was not that it was badly directed; it failed because it was as- 
sumed that it is buildings which make communities rather than 
people. The primary reason for the increasingly obvious failure 
of the poverty program is not a lack of planning, or bad planning, 
or even bad implementation. It has failed because it was assumed 
that the middle class could solve the problems of the poor. It is 
perhaps important to stress that my remarks are not merely part of 
the now general pattern of hindsight. Immediately after the 
announcement of the program I pointed out this and other in- 
herent weaknesses in its purpose.? 

Despite the clear-cut bankruptcy of this top-down approach, 
yet another program is being proposed which would still further 
augment government power over the individual who is not com- 
petitive in the job market. It is being argued that the government 
should become the employer of last resort, that the individual 
who cannot find a job should be provided with one by the gov- 
ernment. It is, of course, clear, as I have already stated, that there 
is an obvious necessity for the provision of structured activity, 
especially in the form of jobs, to those people whose cultural or 
educational experience has irrevocably suppressed their initiative. 
But imposition is not the same thing as provision. 

This statement will, of course, be generally denied. The experi- 
ence of the poverty program, however, should warn us against 
easy optimism about freedom under federal government pro- 
graming. The poverty program has been used to buy assent and 
support and to penalize dissenters. Is it possible to doubt that 
the much greater power which would be available if the govern- 


6 Erich Fromm, “The Psychological Aspects of the Guaranteed Income,” in Robert 
Theobald, ed., The Guaranteed Income: Next Step in Socioeconomic Evolution (New 
York: Doubleday, 1966), p. 177. 

7™My comments were made in the keynote speech before the Council of the 
Southern Mountains, reprinted in New Politics, III, No. 3 (1964), 21-24. 
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ment became the employer of last resort would be wielded in 
the same way? Let me emphasize that the use of such power is 
not conditioned by good will or ill will, by competence or in- 
competence. Rather it is inherent in the very nature of the 
relationship which would exist between the government bureauc- 
racy and the individual. 

If centralized federal government is not to become the director 
of culture, the engineer of society, the dictator of the economy, 
and the big-brother provider of something to do and a minimum 
subsistence on which to do it, we must actively seek alternatives. 
I believe that the only realistic route is through the introduction 
of an absolute constitutional right which would guarantee an 
income from the federal government sufficient to enable man 
to live with dignity. No government agency, judicial body, or 
other organization whatsoever should have the power to suspend 
or limit any payments assured by this guarantee.® 

Why do I demand a constitutional amendment, even though 
I am aware of the fact that any actual program of guaranteed 
income, or basic economic security (BES), as I prefer to call it, 
would have to be introduced before the amendment could be 
finally passed? It is my belief that a decision to provide resources 
to all within America as a right does represent a fundamental 
reafhirmation of basic democratic values, which should be marked 
by a constitutional amendment. In addition, it would dramatize 
the necessity for an absolute guarantee if this measure is not to be- 
come a source of despotic power. All those who see the need to pro- 
vide new sources of income independent of jobs should be able to 
agree on the necessity for such an absolute guarantee. 

However, apart from this area of fundamental agreement, 
there is room for much disagreement about the type of scheme 
which should be used to introduce the idea of BES. Such dis- 
agreement is inevitable, and indeed necessary; for there is no 
ideal method of realizing the practical implementation of a new 
philosophic principle such as BES. The first choice must be 


8 For my original statement of this position, see Robert Theobald, Free Men and 
Free Markets (New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1963; reprinted with added Preface, 
Doubleday Anchor, 1965). 
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between payments to all the population and payments to certain 
restricted categories, such as the young and the old. I believe that 
the prime essential is the immediate elimination of poverty as a 
possible condition. I perceive the elimination of poverty and the 
dependency relationship it fosters as the most important single 
step available to our society today. In addition, confining pay- 
ments to certain groups of people would be highly undesirable, 
given the fact that “ultimate unemployability” has already over- 
taken those in the prime working ages. People in this age group 
would be most likely to be excluded from any limited scheme, 
but they are, in effect, among those most in need of money 
payments. 

This represents a sharp change in my position. As little as nine 
months ago, I felt that it might be politically necessary to 
eliminate people in the prime working ages from receiving bene- 
fits under BES so long as unemployment rates were low. I now 
see that this would be a disastrous mistake partly because un- 
employment rates for certain types of workers or in certain areas 
will be catastrophically high even if over-all rates are low; 
secondly, because we must immediately provide opportunities for 
young people to work outside the job-structured system. 

Having decided that we must aim to abolish poverty for all, 
not just for certain classes of people, we must then decide how 
to do this with the least administrative difficulty and at the lowest 
feasible cost. Ttwo apparently substantially different techniques 
of accomplishing this are presently being proposed; they can be, 
in certain circumstances, effectively almost identical. 

The administrative problem is clear: the elimination of poverty 
requires the making of direct grants to those with inadequate 
resources. In order to determine the size of the required grants, 
the poor must fill in some form of tax return. It will become 
necessary, in effect, for every individual and family to state its 
income through filing an income tax return. Many problems will 
result from this necessity. However, they will not be insoluble, 
for the welfare system is already based on determining existing 
incomes so as to decide on welfare entitlements. Indeed, the key 
difficulty will be that of discovering and helping those people 
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who have fallen so far outside the social order that they are not 
presently receiving welfare, although they ought to be. This issue, 
however, should have been faced and met long ago. The intro- 
duction of a guaranteed income will only bring it into prom- 
inence. 

It should be plainly stated that there is no way to avoid the 
filing of tax returns by everybody. This crucial fact is all too 
often misunderstood. Thus, Alvin Schorr writes: 


A stipulated payment to every individual, regardless of income . 

is a radical and expensive approach. Nevertheless, such an approach 
may hold interest for an association (NASW) that has lately expressed 
formal opposition to the means test.® 


Payment under a general payment or “social dividend” technique 
must, however, be recovered, and because the gross costs are so 
high—$140 billion to $155 billion—it is usually argued that the 
amount of the social dividend must be reduced for each and every 
dollar earned by any individual or family, beginning with the 
first dollar. The social dividend cannot be independent of income, 
as is often claimed. ‘The administrative complexity of the two 
schemes is therefore comparable. 

The cost of any proposal to eliminate poverty depends on the 
minimum income which is made available for everybody and 
the amount of funds which are paid to those who are not poor. 
It would seem, therefore, at first sight, as though the best way 
to eliminate poverty would be to develop a scheme which would 
completely close the gap between existing incomes and poverty 
levels and would pay nothing at all to those whose incomes are 
already above the poverty levels. 

Most economists, however, violently attack any proposal along 
these lines, for they claim it would destroy initiative. The basis 
of their argument is that the result of the scheme described above 
would be to levy a 100 percent tax on all income received by 
individuals below the poverty line. To put it another way, an 
individual who earned nothing one year but earned $100 the 
next would not benefit financially, for his final income would 


® Guest editorial, op. cit., p. 2. 
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remain the same. I believe this argument is not conclusive for 
two reasons. First, I have already stated that Americans have an 
almost pathological desire to toil: most people do not need to be 
forced to work by financial incentives. Second, I believe that one 
of the most urgently required developments is to encourage people 
to work outside the financial nexus, to act in ways which are 
urgently required, but for which funds are not presently available. 
I see this as important not only because it will lead to self- 
realization for the individual, but also because, as I have argued, 
there will not be enough structured jobs available in coming 
years because of automation and cybernation. BES provides in- 
comes: people can then choose their activity. An extension of 
this analysis shows that we can anticipate the creation of what I 
have called “consentives’’—individuals who come together to do 
what they find valuable and who are not constrained by financial 
bonds.?° 

My fundamental difference with most economists, therefore, 
is in regard to appropriate goals for Western societies rather than 
in regard to appropriate policies to reach generally agreed-upon 
goals. Most economists believe that a maximum rate of economic 
growth will achieve the greatest good of the greatest number. 
They therefore hope to be allowed to structure the economic 
system so that the individual cannot live without taking a job. I, 
on the other hand, believe that we should use the growing abun- 
dance produced by the American economy in order to free the 
individual to do what he desires and I argue that this will result 
in the most favorable development of the socioeconomic system. 
My proposal is, therefore, designed to encourage the maximum 
number of people to choose their own types of activity rather than 
to force as many people as possible back into the economic 
system. It should, however, be noted that allowances at the 
poverty level will hardly be so attractive as to lead most people 
to quit their jobs. This is particularly true when it is recognized 
that minimum wages will rise as a result of the introduction of 
BES. 


10 For an examination of the impact of BES on work patterns, see Theobald, op. cit., 
Chap. g. 
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In effect, we can approach BES in two ways. First, we can 
simply see it as a method of tidying up income distribution 
systems while keeping all individuals except those with capital 
tied into the industrial-age socioeconomic system. This is the view 
which Milton Friedman has advanced; in order to achieve his 
goal he proposes a marginal tax rate of 50 percent. This would 
mean, for example, that a poor family of four without any income 
would not receive $3,000 (the present poverty line) but rather 
$1,500, or 50 percent of the poverty line. 

Alternatively, we can see BES as a method of providing every- 
body with an income sufficient to eliminate poverty and a method 
of encouraging people to start working at things they find signif- 
icant in order to facilitate the transition from the industrial 
age to the cybernated era. If we see BES in this way, we will 
design a scheme which will fill the gap between existing incomes 
and the poverty level. One consequence of this approach would 
be that the differences between entitlements under the negative 
income tax technique and the guaranteed payment technique 
become relatively unimportant; indeed, if there is no work in- 
centive feature at all, the two plans would result in almost iden- 
tical payments. 

The greatest danger confronting us at the present time in the 
growing debate on BES is that we will prematurely allow discus- 
sion to center on techniques. It will be simple to design a tech- 
nique to meet any societal goal we decide to adopt; our need is to 
determine what goals are desirable in today’s circumstances. 

I am not, of course, attempting to deny the existence of 
problems in determining the most equitable arrangement. I have 
written about these many times elsewhere. I am, however, stating 
that the key point is not the technical issues involved in imple- 
menting BES, but rather evaluation of the long-run evolution of 
American and world socioeconomic structures. We should not 
expect perfection in any technique designed to introduce a new 
philosophic concept; rather we should be certain that it will lead 
us toward the goal we desire. 


“4 Ibid., Appendix; Theobald, “Should Men Compete with Machines?” The Nation, 
May 9g, 1966, pp. 544-50. 
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Our choice of techniques must also recognize that poverty is 
only part of the problem now facing us. We will also be forced 
to introduce some form of income maintenance plan, which I 
call “Committed Spending,” to provide funds for those above the 
poverty level who will lose their jobs to cybernation.!? The cer- 
tainty of this was foreshadowed in an article in the Wall Street 
Journal, which states that even during the present boom a sub- 
stantial number of middle-management personnel are finding it 
impossible to keep up with the new knowledge required for 
effective administration. The lead sentence of the article sets the 
tone: ““Today’s fast-changing business methods are spawning a 
new breed of executive—the obsolete executive.” 1% In particular, 
companies that rely ever more heavily on computers find it neces- 
sary to give responsibility to younger people who have an under- 
standing of computer management, thus limiting the prospects 
of older people who would normally have continued to move up 
the management ladder. A recent survey by the American Founda- 
tion on Automation and Employment indicated that the problem 
could be expected to deepen with almost totally unexpected 
rapidity. 

The final goal can, I believe, already be perceived as a society 
in which all ordinary goods and services will be free and available 
to all without any form of rationing. This implies that we will 
become sufficiently mature neither to hoard nor to waste. 

Direct federal payments to the poor can be introduced with 
two fundamentally different goals in view. In order to make a 
choice we must decide on the nature of the problem facing 
America. Are our internal and external problems primarily due 
to a shortage of resources and technological skills, or are they due 
to a set of values and institutions which make us incapable of 
using our already vast, and inevitably growing, resources and 
technological skills to their best effect? If more economic growth 
is the prime necessity, we must accept the conventional econo- 
mist’s prescription of a socioeconomic order which will increase 


“For a lengthier description of Committed Spending see Theobald, Free Men 


and Free Markets (Anchor ed.), pp. 116-17, 135, 140-43, 144, 159-63. 
8 “Obsolete Executives: Many Officials Can’t Adjust to Changes in Business,” Wall 


Street Journal, January 24, 1966, p. 1. 
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economic growth, and we should adopt a pattern of direct pay- 
ments which will keep as much of the population as possible 
tied to the present job-structured socioeconomic system. 

However, if we believe that our greatest need is for a restruc- 
turing of values and institutions with economic growth serving 
as a means and not dominating as a goal, we will need different 
policies. If we believe that the reason for poverty, internal and 
external, is not a lack of resources but an unwillingness to share 
available resources equitably, we will look for new policies de- 
signed to change our institutions and to encourage sharing. In 
this case, we will seek a pattern of BES payments which will begin 
to free man from the toil which can be carried out by machine 
systems, while providing him with the resources he requires to live 
in dignity. 

The time we have to make up our minds is short: some form 
of direct payment from the federal government to the poor will 
surely be adopted before the end of the sixties. The choice can 
certainly be influenced by us, but only if we make the effort to 
understand the issues involved and then to make our views known. 
I trust that we will all take up this challenge. 


The Responsibility of Business and 
Industry for Social Welfare’ 


by ROBERT N. HILKERT 


Dime RECENT TIMES we have heard and learned much 
about the bottom g0 percent of the American people who com- 
prise “the other America.” Regrettably, an unconscionable state of 
affairs has been too much hidden from too many of us for too 
long. We should be thankful that it has been brought into the 
light by all those concerned people who have given contemporary 
meaning to a question asked long ago: “And just who is my 
neighbor?” 

A social and economic order which permits to exist the present 
condition of the lower fifth of the population obviously needs to 
be improved. To the extent that it is within our power and com- 
petence to effect improvement, not to do so is immoral. The 
problems are not insoluble, over time, but this is not to say that 
they will be solved by soft hearts unaccompanied by hard heads. 

In the interest of perspective, we should not lose sight of 
another point. There 7s an upper 80 percent. While the American 
system needs improvement, needs it urgently, perhaps a system 
that has succeeded in raising the living standards of 80 percent 
of the people to present levels deserves some sort of medal of 
merit. ‘There is no country which, in terms of material living 
standards, has achieved so much for so many. That there is much 
left to be done should not blind us to what has already been 
done. Attainments up to now should give us hope of attainments 
to come. 


+The views expressed here do not necessarily reflect the views of the Federal 
Reserve System. 
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It may well be true that our economic growth has not been 
all that it might be. Conclusions along this line involve many 
value-judgments, and with these one may always quarrel. We 
must admit, however, that very large numbers of people are 
today living very well. To say this is not to be callous toward 
those who are not. 

It simply serves to emphasize the moral problem. We cannot 
feel comfortable about an America which is accurately described 
both at home and throughout the world as a land in which dire 
poverty exists in the midst of unmatched affluence. No one can 
read Michael Harrington, or Edgar May’s The Wasted Americans, 
or Leon Keyserling’s Poverty and Deprivation in America and 
not immediately feel the need to fight what really is a just war— 
a war on poverty. However we may differ in our thoughts as to 
means, I fail to see how we can quarrel about ends. 

We cannot say that our material attainments have stemmed 
solely from the accomplishments of business and industry. There 
have, of course, been many factors and forces (government, labor, 
education, geography, natural resources) which have contributed 
greatly to our nation’s state of material well-being. However, 
anyone who looks at the facts must affirm the tremendous part 
played by business and industry. We have been called, and I 
believe rightly, a business society. Without business and industry 
there can be no Great Society. 

Business has not always shown a righteous concern for people. 
Much of the story, going back, say, to the Industrial Revolution, 
has not been a pretty one. After all, children did work in the 
mines. There have been “robber barons.” The public-be-damned 
attitude is not just a myth. Our industrial history contains many 
incidents of violence associated with the pursuit of human justice. 
Progressive legislation has more often than not had to travel 
rough roads. Yes, indeed, from the annals of business and indus- 
try we learn that the welfare of people has not always been of 
overriding concern. 

This is history. While it should not be forgotten, it should be 
looked upon as a part of the past and not of the present. Changes 
have occurred in business and industry. I do not know why 
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people who recognize revolutionary changes in nearly every other 
aspect of our society find it so hard to believe that changes have 
also taken place in the organization, philosophy, and conduct of 
American business. And yet, I can see two reasons for skepticism. 

The first and obvious one is that there are some black sheep 
in the family. There are some who violate the standards which 
society has a right to expect of us, and these receive the glaring 
light of intense publicity. While I offer it as no excuse, I have 
to remind myself that man is, indeed, somewhat lower than the 
angels. 

But there is another reason, one which arises from the tradi- 
tional statements about the nature and function of business. It 
has often been said, verbally and in the literature, that social 
welfare, as commonly construed, is not the primary, direct con- 
cern of business. Under the American system, they say, it can 
hardly be the primary concern; and there is increasing evidence 
that it cannot be under any other system. 

It is not, however, quite this simple and bald. It is difficult to 
clear up the semantic difficulties involved in the thought, and it 
all gets mixed up in the formulation of short-run vs. long-run 
business goals. Above all, it is hard to categorize situations in 
which self-interest and the public interest coincide, as they do 
in so many ways. 

It is my view that if social welfare is not the primary interest, 
it is a strong secondary one; and to indicate how significant a 
secondary concern can be, let me cite the world’s best illustration. 
It is the Christian admonition or commandment which says, “and 
the second is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It may well be that the primary and secondary concerns of 
business are not quite this close, but I know of many instances in 
which they are almost as hard to separate. 

Essentially, the job of business is to produce goods and services 
which society wants, at prices which people are willing and able 
to pay. Moreover, the business must survive. If the business fails, 
then all talk about its responsibility for social welfare is purely 
academic, and we can forget it. But to survive it must be profit- 
able, and to survive in today’s dynamic world it must grow. So 
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the logic of the case, certainly as seen by the typical businessman 
in performing his duties, sets the main concern: to produce effi- 
ciently for society’s needs and wants, to be profitable, to survive, 
and to grow. 

Profits must be high enough to permit the risks of innovation, 
growth, and expansion, because business enterprise must not only 
adapt to changing times, it must be a producer of change. Almost 
everything that modern business does involves change, and hence 
risks. Risks entail genuine costs even though they cannot always 
be measured before the future becomes the past. Obviously, there 
must be some basic level of profitability adequate to the assumed 
risks, not only for the survival and growth of the business but in 
the interest of society itself. This principle is different from that 
of profit maximization. 

I dwell on the subject of profits for a special reason. I spend a 
lot of time working in social welfare circles, and in ecumenical 
church circles where one encounters deep social concern. As one 
might expect, I often hear that business is “more concerned about 
profits than about people.” There is an implication that we must 
hasten the day when this will no longer be true. In the context 
in which the statement is made, I believe it is, more often than 
not, quite irresponsible though righteous. 

In response, however, let me quote from Peter Drucker, one 
of the foremost management philosophers of our day: 


The need for profitability is objective. It is of the nature of business 
enterprise and as such is independent of the motives of the business- 
man or the structure of the “system.” If we had archangels running 
businesses (who, by definition, are deeply disinterested in the profit 
motive), they would have to make a profit and would have to watch 
profitability just as eagerly, just as assiduously, just as faithfully, just 
as responsibly, as the most greedy wheeler-dealer or as the most con- 
vinced Marxist commissar in Russia. 


It is not my plan to make a personal defense of a highly 
restricted view of social responsibility which a pure theory of 
business enterprise might logically permit, a view defended by 
many who are as deeply interested in attaining a good society as 
are the rest of us. I feel it important, however, to point out that 
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their view is not so narrow as many would like to believe. Their 
main thought is that business is business, that it should tend to 
its own knitting, that it should do in honesty and in good faith 
what it is best qualified to do: produce goods and services efh- 
ciently; provide jobs for as many people as can be economically 
justified; make reasonable returns to shareholders; provide ap- 
propriate wages and working conditions for all employees; operate 
with a view toward economic stability; abide by the rules set by 
society as legally expressed through government; survive and 
grow. The theory holds that if business does only what it is sup- 
posed to do, and does it honestly and effectively, then the social 
welfare of the people will be served as well as society has a right 
to expect of business. Business is not government, it is not the 
Church, it is not the educational system, and it is not a federation 
of voluntary agencies. It is business enterprise, which through be- 
ing itself will best serve the national interest and the needs of 
people. 

While all this may not be as inclusive as I might like, it cer- 
tainly is not a narrow view, and its comprehensive nature should 
be carefully studied by the more pious among us who may be 
seeking a scapegoat to blame for the various social injustices 
which prevail in our nation. Business, of course, is a perennial 
target, and this includes my own occupation of banking. 

Now anyone who thinks that business is not concerned with 
social responsibilities has not seen much of the recent literature 
of business, has not kept up with the teaching in our schools of 
business administration, has not attended the innumerable meet- 
ings, conferences, and conventions held by businessmen. Cer- 
tainly our critics have not sat around many Board tables. 

In the vernacular, social responsibility is “in,” and the business 
“‘in-groups” are composed of men who are deeply concerned about 
social responsibility. I do not for a moment believe that the 
motivation is totally altruistic, and I do not believe that matters. 
Modern business knows that society expects business to be socially 
responsible, and business today recognizes the importance, yes, 
the necessity, of being responsive to society’s expectations. Business 
knows that society can legislate it out of business. Since some of 
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society’s expectations of business may be quite unrealistic, business 
considers part of its job to be that of influencing the populace 
so that its expectations are pertinent and reasonable and not 
irrelevant and blue-sky. 

But we encounter a basic problem. Business does not really know 
in specific terms, beyond that which is expressed in law, just what 
comprises its social responsibility. It is not altogether sure of its 
appropriate roles. I do not believe that anybody else knows either, 
and one reason is that the concepts change so rapidly. All of us 
must progress much farther in our thinking along this line. 

It is enlightening to see a leading column in the Wall Street 
Journal for which the headline reads: ‘Business Undertakes 
Broad Social Programs, Reaps Gains Themselves.” The text con- 
tains items such as: 


1. A recent four-day symposium in Philadelphia which brought to- 
gether leading thinkers, including Edward Teller, to discuss arms 
control; Bendix Corporation a principal sponsor 

2. Coming up this summer a business-government conference at 
Ohio University which will try to coordinate fragmented federal 
programs for aiding Appalachia, initiated by Nationwide Insur- 
ance Company 

3. IBM bankrolling a $5 million, ten-year Harvard study of the 
social impact of automation 

4. Seventy-eight United States companies helping to finance a world- 
population study by the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation 

5. Some Bell Telephone companies developing programs of recruit- 
ing and training volunteer workers, including many present Bell 
employes, to counsel and tutor potential high school dropouts 
(the long-run gain stated as “aiding Bell to compete in the labor 
market for high school graduates”) .2 


The main thing, as the article states, is that many companies are 
“moving far beyond traditional concepts of what concerns business 
to a new theory that business will prosper from economic, social 
and cultural advancement of the people who work in its plants and 
buy its products” (italics added). 

Some of these activities above may not be earthshaking, but 


2 April 7, 1966, p. 1. 
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great oaks from little acorns grow, and under this new theory 
business could find its way into almost any area of social responsi- 
bility. I doubt very much that it will lead to a welfare state “under 
new management.” 

Let me, however, cite two illustrations to point up ways in 
which business decisions have great effects on social welfare. The 
first was used by Abram Chayes: 


In 1954, the announcement by General Motors of a $1 billion expan- 
sion program was largely credited with heading off the then threaten- 
ing recession. GM’s management might as easily, and perhaps with 
equal justification, have put the $1 billion in dividends, or wage 
increases, or price cuts.? 


Corporate decisions of this kind have profound public effects; 
business has an obligation to make such decisions in terms of the 
public interest; and we must recognize that judgments may differ 
as to what decision is most in the public interest at a given time 
under the current circumstances. 

A second example relates to the public stake in a wage settle- 
ment by a large corporation, such as United States Steel. Invari- 
ably, the settlement sets a pattern and a target, not only for other 
steel producers but for other major manufacturing industries. 
Directly and indirectly it influences wage rates and other terms of 
employment, and hence costs, in companies throughout the land. 
It may lead to increases not only in the prices of steel, but in a 
host of commodities. There really are no private interests that are 
wholly separable from the public interest. Both the corporation 
and the union have great power, and it must be exercised with 
great care. The settlement must be neither too fat nor too lean. 
And when big government steps in, as it occasionally does, it too 
must act responsibly. It must not be hostile either to labor or to 
management, and its motives must be primarily economic and not 
political. (I realize this is a counsel of perfection.) 

I do think it important to say, however, that when management 
resists particular demands of labor it is not necessarily behaving in 
an antisocial manner. Indeed, it may well be that management is 


* Abram Chayes, in Edward S. Mason, ed., The Corporation in Modern Society 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 26. 
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in fact fulfilling a critically important social responsibility. 

I am saying little about two important areas of business re- 
sponsibility. The first is the concern for good industrial relations 
and sound personnel administration. The fulfillment of the re- 
sponsibilities of business and industry toward its own employees 
as human beings entitled to justice and dignity is too broad a sub- 
ject for discussion here. I make just one moot point. 

Over the years employers have taken on responsibilities for 
many facets of their employee’s welfare. But just how does one 
judge objectively when the next fringe benefit proposal comes 
along whether it is one for which the employer is socially or morally 
responsible? When is the proposal the responsibility of society, or 
government, or the community, and when is it the responsibility 
of the individual himself? Are there only pragmatic approaches? 
Are answers to be obtained only through power struggles? 

The second major area is that of corporate giving—contribu- 
tions to philanthropic, educational, scientific, cultural, and civic 
organizations—which runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. I do not mean to imply that by making gifts a company 
fulfills its responsibilities to society. My point is that to make these 
contributions on the basis of some theory of corporate philan- 
thropy is probably unwise. A purely charitable role can become 
too vague, ambiguous, and indefinable. I believe that a purely 
charitable role is too restrictive. I subscribe, at least philosoph- 
ically, to the idea set forth by Richard Eells: 


The only safe course is to relate the policy to the specific business 
objectives of the company, and to specify in some detail the ways in 
which corporate support payments [a term he prefers for giving or 
contributing] can be used as prudent investment of corporate funds 
for the purpose of reaching those stated objectives. There are the 
long-term objectives of the corporation in relation to the industry, 
to the economy as a whole, and to the larger community it serves.4 


In my judgment, corporate support payments should be justified 
in terms of long-range as well as short-range company goals, which 
must be broadly and comprehensively stated. They must permit 


“Richard Eells, “Corporate Giving: Theory and Practice,” in William T. Green- 
wood, ed., Issues in Business and Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), p. 151. 
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the inclusion of various kinds of public responsibilities because 
business simply does not live, move, and have its being in a private 
world or community. Business both influences and is influenced 
by community conditions, problems, and issues, and it must be 
concerned with them, financially and otherwise. 

To illustrate more specifically, the quality of a community is 
important to business and industry. We see this most clearly when 
a new business is seeking a location. It not only seeks a ready 
source of labor and materials, it looks for a community in which 
citizens have a concern for, and give support to, health, education, 
recreation, and so on. It does not pick for its new site a place in 
which the citizens are indifferent to “the quality of community.” 

It follows that businesses and industries cannot be beneficiaries 
only. They must be contributors to community improvement. Just 
as the individual is taxed, so business is taxed to support the com- 
munity. But just as the citizen is also a voluntary contributor, so 
must business be a voluntary contributor. I insist, however, that 
this is not playing a charitable role. It is a socially responsible 
business role which redounds to the long-run interest of the busi- 
ness itself. It is making an investment just as the individual who 
contributes to the United Fund is making an investment. The 
new breed of men in the managerial class is increasingly looking 
at things in this way, and one even finds that striking Pauline 
conversions are taking place in many of the old, familiar, but 
“hard-sell” places. 

So many items that entail social responsibility must be passed 
over because their complexities require elaboration. Some which 
come immediately to mind are: health and safety (covering the 
entire front from food and drugs to automobiles and planes); air 
and water pollution; careful administration of all natural re- 
sources; truth in advertising, labeling, and packaging; compliance 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the law in relationships with 
all others; the entire field of decision-making within the framework 
of not-always-clear business ethics; moral vs. amoral approaches to 
business problems; participation in political activity, including 
lobbying. The list could be quite extensive. Few of the answers are 
as simple as they seem to people who are not in business. 
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Now let us turn to the issue with which we started, the poor 
who comprise the other America. Whose responsibility are they? 

They are the responsibility of our entire society, and I do not 
say this with any thought that what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. Rather, what has appeared to have been nobody’s 
business is indeed the responsibility of all of us. Since business 
and industry constitute a highly important institution in our 
society, they must bear their full share of that responsibility. So 
must all other institutions: government, labor, the Church, the 
schools and colleges, the voluntary agencies, hospitals, prisons. 
Just name them all—there are no exemptions. 

One thing that seems clear is that government has the ultimate 
responsibility. If the job is not done by others, it must necessarily 
pass into the hands of government because government has final 
responsibility for the welfare of the people. It comes with ill grace, 
not to mention lack of reason, for any of us, including business- 
men, to be blatantly critical of government for endeavoring to 
meet its responsibility when it is not being met by anybody else. 
I feel strongly about this even though I am often tempted to 
marvel at the government’s voracious appetite for such responsibil- 
ity. As a crusader for voluntarism I am not anxious to feed that 
appetite unnecessarily. This means that I must, and I do, advocate 
citizen responsibility across the board; and this, of course, includes 
corporate citizens. Along with Richard Cornuelle, I deplore the 
fact that so many seem to believe that the “‘test of a good citizen 
is not that he takes responsibility, but that he successfully sends it 
to Washington.” 

In allocating our obligations we must, of course, consider ap- 
propriateness of role. Each institution should do what it is best 
qualified or equipped to do. Everybody should not get into every 
act. 

So, where does business belong? It belongs in a variety of places, 
but it is uniquely concerned with employment and unemploy- 
ment. Poverty results from lack of income, and in our current 
structure, incomes are associated with jobs. We look rightly to 
business and industry for job opportunities. 


The question is: Job opportunities for whom—everybody? The 
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answer must be ‘“‘no”; but this does not let business “‘off the hook.” 
Society, however, must understand that there are rational and 
irrational approaches to problems of employment. We do not have 
to worry about business employing all the people it can effectively 
use; that is not the problem under discussion. We are talking 
about those it cannot now effectively use. 

It is irrational for business to place on its regular payrolls 
people who cannot do the work, or whose contribution is worth 
substantially less than the pay exchanged for services rendered. 
We must recognize that many failures to employ are caused by 
problems of fundamental educational deficiencies, and deficiencies 
in basic skills, the kind of deficiencies that do not come within the 
scope of any reasonable training program for new employees. ‘This 
educational and training job belongs to the educational system, the 
costs to be borne by the entire society through the taxing process. 
Whatever tax may be needed to do this job, business must and will 
pay its appropriate share. 

It may well be that some of this Wet training, under special 
circumstances, can be done better by business and industry than 
by the school system, both for technological and for psychological 
reasons. ‘There are experimental programs currently going on, 
and I believe that such possibilities should be continuously and 
comprehensively explored. However, and this is important, the 
cost is still a proper charge upon education and not upon business. 
It should continue to be supported by tax dollars. If business 
should assume in any extensive way the work of the educational 
system, it should be reimbursed or compensated through some 
form of tax incentive or allowance. Such payments would even be 
a rational use of antipoverty funds. We have not begun to explore 
all the ways in which business and industry might contribute to 
training and to using many individuals who are now unable to 
meet market tests of employment. Nevertheless, and this is a 
proper caveat, the expense must not be saddled upon business. 

Of course, society could say that business should do all these 
things anyway, and consider their cost as the cost of doing business. 
But it should think twice about this because society will not be re- 
lieved of the costs in any case. It will merely be faced with a choice, 
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and the decision will be an unfortunate one if it should require 
business to dilute its operational results through the adoption of 
outright uneconomic policies, however deeply they may be rooted 
in social motivation. 

In order to make clear the preceding point, I have painted it 
in terms that are actually too black and white, too much either-or. 
There is increasing evidence that business wishes to play a more 
constructive training role than it has in the past, and at its own 
expense. I illustrate this with relevant sentences from an interview 
with W. Paul Gullander, President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, by the business editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


“What happens when a company plays such a community role 
[hiring high school dropouts, retraining displaced workers]?” “Three 
things: a grateful person finds a job again—and also becomes a spend- 
ing consumer. The company gets a needed employe. And a social 
problem is solved locally, without expanding the role of government.” 

“What about a company that doesn’t need any new employes? 
Would the NAM urge it, too, to retrain workers for other jobs in the 
community?” “Yes,” replied Mr. Gullander. “In the long run it would 
help both the community and the company.” 


There are important and difficult business decisions to be made 
in such areas of activity. Some businesses can do more than others, 
and each business must think in both long-run and short-run 
terms. Each must be sure that because of its vision for the long 
run it does not become a business casualty in the short run, 
thereby having no long run. 

I have spoken many times publicly on the need for business and 
government to work together more closely on social welfare prob- 
lems, for each desperately needs the help of the other. My record 
of not looking upon government as either evil or incompetent, or 
lacking in dedication, is also quite clear. However, I see an in- 
creasing need for business and businessmen to work more closely 
with government, or vice versa, in the antipoverty programs. I do 
not mean to detract from the good that has already been done, but 
I believe that there are signs pointing to the fact that we are in 
trouble, or at least that there are real trouble spots. 
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Antipoverty business is big business. In this highly complex 
field, the insights, abilities, and skills required are many and 
varied. Among these are executive and administrative abilities, 
business judgment and foresight, analytical talents, fiscal compe- 
tence, and economic realism as well as social perspective and a 
knowledge of history. These essentials are not necessarily associ- 
ated with low incomes. The qualifications for handling huge, 
complex, and costly programs go beyond sincerity, dedication, 
grass-roots sociological insight, empathy, and amount of personal 
income. I think we need a serious review of ideas as to who should 
be involved “to the maximum extent feasible.” 

I have been telling businessmen that these programs are going 
to continue whether they are in or out, and that it will be better 
for everybody if they are in. Criticism from the side lines is not 
enough. 

Whether by design or not—and I believe not—an attitude has 
swept the country that to attain success we must move as far as 
possible from the “old establishments,” and these include business, 
the existing political structures, the old-line voluntary organiza- 
tions, and even the social work profession. ‘This is utterly ridicu- 
lous and, of course, tragic. What is all this talk about wasting 
human resources? 

I have also spoken publicly of the need to involve, at all levels 
of responsibility, those who will be the beneficiaries of antipoverty 
programs. Their contributions and insights and direct involve- 
ment are indispensable. But they cannot do the job alone, and I do 
not believe that government ever intended that they could or 
should. Yet, something has happened to create a pervasive belief 
that others are, as the Pennsylvania Dutch might say, “not wanted 
in.” This belief must change, and change fast. 

Responsible citizen action rests upon our ability to achieve 
unity of forces of all pertinent talents to the maximum extent 
feasible. My hope is that business talents will be among those 
used more extensively in this exercise of responsibility for social 
welfare. 

We live in an era of tension and discontent. This should result 
in hope, not despair. In line with this thought I offer a quotation 
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from Macaulay’s History of England, published in that politically 
turbulent year of 1848 which also saw the publication of the Com- 
munist Manifesto: 


It is in some sense unreasonable and ungrateful in us to be constantly 
discontented with a situation that is constantly improving. But, in 
truth, there is constant improvement precisely because there is constant 
discontent. If we were perfectly satisfied with the present, we would 
cease to contrive, to labor, and to save with a view to the future. 


Planning for the Welfare of Children 


by ALFRED J. KAHN 


Ihe CENTRAL ISSUE of this discussion is stated in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the conclusions of a United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) conference concerned with planning for 
the needs of children: 


Neither a separate governmental sector for children nor a separate 
section of the plan for children is called for, but rather a deliberate 
analysis of the investments and consumption expenditures required 
for the protection and development of children and youth, within 
and cutting across sectors, in relation to the development objectives 
of the nation and its available resources. 

Each country . . . should develop a national policy for its children 
and youth. This policy should contain a statement of the major 
problems confronting the younger generation, and the nation’s expec- 
tations for achieving results within given time periods.1 


The United States child welfare worker is of course immediately 
struck by the willingness of the participants in a UNICEF round 
table to have the interests of children and youth highlighted and 
protected, while there is a reluctance to organize a special “sector” 
for them. He notes the priority given to policy articulation as the 
essence of planning and he cannot but be aware of the centrality 
of child development objectives. Obviously, what Americans call 
child welfare services are a defined, if limited, segment of the 
whole. The following further quotation from the conference con- 
clusions is representative: 


Social welfare services should become available to all children and 
youth, and their objectives should include improving the adaptation 
of the family to changing social conditions and social demands. 


1 Herman D. Stein, ed., Planning for the Needs of Children in Developing Coun- 
tries (New York: United Nations Children’s Fund, 1965), p. 79. 
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Emphasis should be given to such resources as those designed to 
strengthen family life. . . . In general, priority should be given to 
preventive rather than to palliative assistance.? 


One possible reaction here is to note that the quotations refer 
to developing countries and therefore quite properly highlight 
health, nutrition, education, vocational training, and preventive 
social services before turning to therapeutic and rehabilitative en- 
deavors. It is argued that only advanced countries in which basic 
provision already exists can afford to give attention to a child wel- 
fare sector which is oriented specifically to treatment, helping, and 
corrective services. Thus, the existence of a comprehensive child 
welfare services program tells us something about preconditions 
for the general welfare of children. (However, theory aside, de- 
veloping countries are often forced by current pressures to invest 
in remediation and never quite follow the principles cited.) 

Here, nonetheless, is where the central child welfare planning 
issue resides: Are we to regard ourselves as ‘‘advanced”’ because we 
already have a specialized remedial component? Should we con- 
tinue to limit our planning concerns to the internal preoccupa- 
tions of child welfare social services as they are known in this 
country? Or should one question this precedent? Is it perhaps 
periodically necessary to deal, first (just as developing countries 
are being told that they should deal first) with policy for children 
and youth? Should one, for example, institute health, housing, 
and nutrition sectors and be sure that planning in such sectors 
does not ignore children’s interests before calling for child welfare 
planning? In other words, do we have a problem in the separate- 
ness of a child welfare social service sector in the United States 
and the tendency to think of this sector as encompassing the full 
scope of the welfare of children? 

In short, should the planner reject the notion of planning for 
child welfare, at least initially, in the sense that in this country 
such planning tends to focus on foster homes, institutions, shelters, 
protective services for the neglected and abused, (sometimes) 
services to delinquents, and an extremely limited component of 
day care, homemakers, and casework services to the family at 

2 Tbid., pp. 82-83, 
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home? Should he instead determine to deal with the welfare of 
children and to see what guidelines this may open up? And if he 
turns to this broader formulation, is it broad enough and is it 
realistic? Does one plan for the welfare of families and children 
in the absence of comprehensive, formal, national social planning? 

Given bureaucratic, professional, and community realities, it is 
easier in this country to talk of child welfare planning; but to 
begin with the welfare of children as the target may actually offer 
that spark which generates creativity and renewal in all human 
institutions—if it does not set off an uncontrollable conflagration. 
Thus, with full awareness of the hazards involved and the in- 
adequacy of intellectual precedent, it is here that we begin. 

Planners do follow different styles in selecting their points of 
departure. Some choose to begin with problems—in this instance, 
with family breakdown, atypical family patterns, personal path- 
ology, out-of-wedlock children, child abuse and neglect, families 
with inadequate resources, children inadequately socialized to 
take advantage of educational and vocational offerings, and so on. 

Those with a somewhat broader perspective respond that prob- 
lems are an excellent point of departure, but only if we break out 
of the American tradition of seeing problems as residing solely in 
the individual or in the unit family, and therefore always to be 
interpreted as signaling the need for personal or family rehabilita- 
tion. It was this bias in American social welfare which led the 
planners in numerous urban community mobilizations under way 
in the antipoverty effort to question the relevance, or at least the 
priority, of many traditional social services. A carefully based 
planning endeavor is concerned, among other things, with the 
sense in which problems may be solved through institutional re- 
form and social provisions—as well as with determining when the 
strategic intervention is individualized and rehabilitative. 

From this perspective, problems should be explored not only 
with reference to their impact on individuals but also as highlights 
or symptoms of social conditions. One should go from problem to 
epidemiology so as to understand the full context of the prob- 


® Alfred J. Kahn, “Trends and Problems in Community Organization,” in Social 
Work Practice, 1964 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1964), pp. 3-27. 
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lems 4 and then seek to formulate the broader trends. In this in- 
stance we must ask, for example, about age distributions, the de- 
pendency ratio (proportions of a population in and out of the 
labor force), shifting roles in the family, the place of the adolescent 
in a technologically sophisticated society, the opportunities open 
to disadvantaged groups.® Such perspectives permit one to plan 
basic social provision and institutional interventions as well as 
services oriented to helping or reforming individuals. 

Facts and projections, descriptions and tabulations do not tell 
us what to do. At an early point preferences must also enter: What 
does the affected community (local? regional? ethnic? national?) 
see as the desirable pattern of family life and how closely do we 
approximate it? How does one balance the striving to attain more 
consumer goods through increasing family income against efforts 
to implement available knowledge of the mother’s role in the 
socialization of the child? To what extent do we wish to build 
economic incentives into our tax and social security policies so as 
to help mothers stay at home or go to work? What are our social 
priorities as these affect policy for families? Do our ways of or- 
ganizing programs for adolescents help or hinder enhancement 
of the father’s role in certain minority groups? 

Often, one begins with problems but seeks soundness and per- 
tinence by relating to basic trends. Throughout it is urgent to ask 
about fundamental goals and values as these affect interpretation 
of trends, definition of problems, and choice among alternatives. 

One should not proceed only on the basis of preferences, trends, 
and problems as these affect potential clients and users. Other 
elements must also come into the analysis and inventory. The 
assessment of professional, organizational, financial, and public- 


* Alfred Kadushin, “Introduction of New Orientations in Child Welfare Re- 
search,” in Miriam Norris and Barbara Wallace, eds., The Known and Unknown 
in Child Welfare Research (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 
1965), pp. 28-39. 

*For some of my earlier statements that utilize aspects of these approaches 
see Alfred J. Kahn, “The Social Scene and the Planning of Services for Children,” 
Social Work, VII, No. 3 (1962), 3-14; “Child Welfare: Trends and Directions,” 
Child Welfare, XLI (1962), 459-76; “New Policies and Service Models: the Next 
Phase,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXV (1965), 652-62. For a variety 
of illustrations see Nathan E. Cohen, ed., Social Work and Social Problems (New 
York: National Association of Social Workers, 1964). 
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support resources is certainly no less significant to the planning 
process although in many fields it probably overshadows the other 
elements disproportionately. (In a rational world, one could 
assume that ends are more important than instrumentalities—or 
at least as important—in social policy.) 

Thus it is certainly significant to the planning for the welfare of 
children that we have a United States Children’s Bureau and an 
able staff with a tradition of more than a half century of investiga- 
tion, research, standard-setting, program initiation and implemen- 
tation. While its charge is broad and some activities exist in all 
areas within its scope, the Bureau concentrates, on the one hand, 
on social services and, on the other, on maternal and child health. 
These two areas are not coordinated. A project approach prevails. 
The public, the Congress, and the related profession look to the 
Bureau as to an authoritative voice, leading force, and dependable 
source of help. Legislation defines, supports, and implements the 
Bureau’s charge. And it is the center-of help and consultation for 
a national network of state child welfare operations. Again, the 
record of service of state child welfare programs and the con- 
tinuous improvement in standards, coverage, and competence are 
certainly major factors to be reckoned with in any planning for 
the future. While there may be clear organizational, philosophical, 
and financial reasons for the discrepancy, contrast the progress of 
professionalization in public child welfare with that in public 
assistance. 

Similarly, no planner can ignore close to fifty years of national 
leadership by the Child Welfare League of America, concerned 
with public and voluntary agency programs and standards and 
guiding the evolution of a major network of voluntary services 
—a record perhaps unmatched in any country. 

This concentration and specialization have produced impressive 
results. Child welfare is one of the fields of social work practice 
that offers firm guidelines for training and the implementation of 
services.® 

Constant progress is reflected in growing Congressional appro- 


® Child Welfare League of America, Child Welfare as a Field of Practice (New 
York: The League, 1959). 
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priations, improved staff qualifications, more sophisticated pro- 
grams, expansion of day care and homemaker services, and greater 
flexibility in service methods. What is more, this progress has 
created a strong professional and lay constituency which holds: 
“Our pathway to strengthening of child welfare social services 
leads directly to the welfare of children. Do not desert our pre- 
vention program in response to unfounded promises that alterna- 
tives will yield more.” Surely, all this is to be taken into account 
in any planning process. 

Yet gnawing doubts about the present child welfare efforts re- 
main. Children face problems and situations not adequately met 
by what we offer. New trends cannot be ignored. 

First, there are the problems at the center of traditional child 
welfare, too well documented to be repeated in detail: 

1. The “temporary” parent-child separations which become 
permanent as the purpose of the separation is lost in organ- 
izational machinery or as initial plans prove unfeasible 

2. The instability and unsatisfactory nature of many substitute 
care plans which seem to contribute to the incidence of dis- 
turbed children 

3. The inability of child welfare resources to keep up with 
need, with the result that adoption, foster homes, institu- 
tional care, and group care are unavailable to significant 
numbers of children in various ethnic, religious, age, or 
handicap categories, so that tens of thousands of deprived and 
hurt children suffer irreparable trauma under so-called 
“temporary” plans 

4. The token availability in most parts of the country of the 
basic supportive and preventive resources and services gen- 
erally identified by child welfare personnel as most important 
in meeting family emergencies, offering external support, 
and seeking family integrity as opposed to breakup: day care, 
homemakers, casework services in their own home 

5. The lack of financial aid at the core of the child welfare 
Operation, perpetuating a situation (contrary to long-standing 
public pronouncements of intent) whereby poverty creates a 
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chain of circumstances that frequently leads to parent-child 
separation 

6. The organizational-administrative-professional patterns, as 

visible in child welfare as in many other segments of social 
welfare, which create lack of program coordination, lack of 
service integration, lack of case accountability.? 

Even though so much is yet to be done in relation to these 
specific social services, one must simultaneously note the very lim- 
ited involvement of child welfare personnel (despite a broader 
charge, generally stated) in the well-being of all the children. Child 
welfare services are for the “few.” These remain activities oriented 
for the most part to the deviant and the failures in a society so 
complex and interdependent that all families need the support of 
resources, facilities, and services provided by the health-education- 
welfare system. 

Nor is the issue only that of child welfare’s orientation with 
reference to what is now increasingly called its “target popula- 
tion.”’ This orientation and its resultant emphasis on service or- 
ganization and staff training have set off a chain of consequences 
which, while understandable, add further to the limitation of the 
child welfare field. Specifically, it is a field which is exposed to, or 
aware of, the poverty, neglect, and limbo-like living arrangements 
of hundreds of thousands of children—and which nonetheless 
generally limits its policy and social action commitments to the 
needs of a case service network. 

As soon as the issue becomes not child welfare social services 
as traditionally conceived but the welfare of children, other central 
concerns enter, concerns which loom very large once they are 
mentioned. The documentation of the poverty problem in 1965 
(arising from a variety of sources and initiated by a number of 
concerns not at all creditable to the child welfare field!) tells us 

7 Adequate documentation of these points would require an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. See sources cited in footnotes to items listed in n. 5 supra: Also see Alfred 
J. Kahn, Planning Community Services for Children in Trouble (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963). A basic reference is Henry S$. Maas and Richard 
E. Engler, Jr., Children in Need of Parents (New York: Columbia University Press, 


1959). Recent facts are summarized by Maurice O. Hunt, “Progress and Issues in 
Child Welfare Services,” Children, XII (1965), 55-61. 
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that of the 34,000,000 poor in the United States in 1964 (18 per- 
cent of the noninstitutionalized population), 14,800,000 were chil- 
dren. In fact 4,400,000 of these children were in families with no 
man at the head. The poverty risk is very high when a woman 
serves as family head, affecting 70 percent of all those families in 
which the mother is under twenty-five and then declining (as 
fewer of the children are under eighteen). Moreover, of all young- 
sters growing up in poverty nearly half were in a home having at 
least five children.® Startling and generally not understood before 
the Social Security Administration’s analysis of 1963 data is the 
fact that nearly 40 percent of the children in poverty are in a fam- 
ily of a worker employed full time throughout the year. Their 
families are large, and their pay is low.® 

The problem is further delineated by two additional points. 
First, “among families of men in poverty, half of those with four 
or more children had incomes of less than $3,000 for the year—an 
amount that would not be adequate for even two youngsters—and 
only 25 percent of them could have supported as many as three.” 

Second, according to 1963 data, although Negro children consti- 
tute 14 percent of the nation’s children they represent 38 percent 
of the poor children. More specifically, “three out of five of all 
nonwhite children were living in families with incomes below the 
economy level, almost four times the proportion among white 
childrens? 

Planning for the welfare of children must cope with poverty, 
so the sphere of action must be family- and economy- (not child-) 
oriented. And the fact that it was not the field of child welfare 
which reported, dramatized, and urged action with reference to 
child poverty serves to suggest its limitations: the horizons are 
confined by law, governmental organization patterns, tradition, 
and predilection to a well-known repertoire of interventions 
largely growing out of family breakup; this perspective does not 
produce a balanced concern for all children. It is true that at some 
time the child welfare field talks about, and may on some scale 


*Mollie Orshansky, “Who’s Who among the Poor: a Demographic View of 
Poverty,” Social Security Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 7 (1965), 4, 10 
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become involved in, most other possible things; but the field’s 
dominant ethic and preoccupations are related to the narrower 
group of specialized social services. ‘The child welfare field has not 
pointed the way to income security for children. 

Along similar lines, as we examine problems and needs in the 
fields of health and education, we note a long-term pattern of 
deprivation related to family poverty, community and state 
poverty, racial discrimination, manpower problems, and the fail- 
ure to develop operational and social patterns adequate to the 
needs of significant segments of the child population. Yet the im- 
pulses which created the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 or the major improvements in medical assistance (Title 
XIX) and the new child health project grants (Title V Amend- 
ments) provided by the 1965 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act were obviously not the result of knowledge provided by child 
welfare personnel or the result of child welfare planning. This is 
not said by way of criticism since, to repeat, child welfare is in this 
country narrowly defined in law, government structure, and con- 
cept. Yet the expanded role of the United States Children’s 
Bureau in the administration of the new health grants, the ex- 
panded maternal and child health services, and crippled children’s 
programs emphasize the need for planning from a broad perspec- 
tive, not limited to the context or logic of child welfare social 
service alone. And the very amendments referred to, assigning 
elsewhere new tasks in regard to emotionally disturbed and re- 
tarded children, illustrate the range and perspective to be encom- 
passed in comprehensive planning in behalf of children. We need 
either to coordinate child welfare concerns in several sectors or 
to consider creation of a more broadly conceived child welfare 
sector. 

This does not exhaust the concerns of those who would consider 
the welfare of children, even in a limited sense. We have gone 
from problems visible in the fabric of child welfare services to 
poverty and to gaps in educational and health provisions. We 
might also have discussed housing. To offer another type of illustra- 
tion we must turn, if briefly, to the role of youth in a changing 
society. In the context of the antipoverty effort and the fear of 
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summertime racial riots in our large cities, public officials and the 
press in the past two years have highlighted the large problem of 
unemployment among poorly educated teen-agers. Special coun- 
seling, training, and job opportunities have resulted from federal, 
state, and local programs, which involve considerable new money. 
There is some recognition that a significant portion of our exces- 
sive national unemployment is in fact concentrated in the teen- 
age, undereducated group; and remedial approaches are being 
explored, tested, and inaugurated. 

Some, if less, attention is being given to related and quite 
fundamental issues: Is the solution to a birth rate which gives us a 
very large teen-age population at the present time and a tech- 
nology which leaves many without jobs they are willing to take 
(many jobs have become increasingly unattractive in our society), 
to be found only in job training-development-placement-counsel- 
ing? Will our society not also need to examine point of entry into 
the labor market and the related issue of acceptance of longer de- 
pendency? The complexity of most job market roles and the 
necessity of controlling the size of the labor force may be bringing 
us to the point where new patterns of support and a new valida- 
tion of dependency may need to be discussed and implemented— 
especially for those under twenty and over sixty-five. 

In fact, this is occurring gradually. The 1965 Amendments to 
the Social Security Act (to illustrate at random) permit a young 
person in receipt of AFDC to remain on the assistance rolls to age 
twenty-two if he is in school. The federal government and the 
states are doing much to expand the capacities of junior colleges 
and colleges and to offer scholarships and loans—all of which 
perpetuate the period of dependency and preparation for entry 
into responsible adulthood. The antipoverty effort offers part- 
time opportunities to help able, needy young people to continue 
in high school and college. One might predict far more expansion 
of scholarship aid, stipends, student housing, and so on. Obviously, 
support must be matched by responsibility, grants by perform- 
ance. ‘I'he student role may be accepted as productive and worthy 
of pay, but there will need to be standards. 

Yet these efforts to legitimate and make productive an extended 
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dependency which is mandated by: (a) the need for more adequate 
training; (b) the effect on our technology on the size of the labor 
force; and (c) the forces in the culture which make certain un- 
skilled jobs difficult to offer and to fill, remain only part of the 
larger issues of planning for youth. For we also note the extent to 
which teen-agers set styles and taste in dress, dance, and record 
sales; the parallel acceleration in sexual maturity which ignores 
the economic dependency; the potency of the peer group and its 
culture; the ever larger gaps in cognition and values which sepa- 
rate the generations in a period of marked social change. Society 
is obviously faced with the need to conceive, validate, and imple- 
ment a youth role that copes with these realities and many others 
—and to do it in a fashion which guards the values of our cul- 
ture.!? We still consider diversity, creativity, fidelity, and indi- 
viduality to be touchstones, at least for our leadership youth. (I 
am not sure that we are sincere about wanting them for all young 
people.) What institutional solutions will support such goals when 
current forces move us further away from them? 

Thus, while American child welfare social services are rela- 
tively advanced and while average health, educational, and nutri- 
tional levels are high, as compared with such services elsewhere, 
the welfare of all the children is far from assured. There are major 
problems, gaps, and issues. Concern for the welfare of children re- 
quires that we face important questions of social policy and ini- 
tiate planning even if we seek for the moment to ignore additional 
arenas of social policy and program vital to families and thus to 
their children, of which housing may serve as one illustration. That 
this is so should surprise no one. A system of social welfare must 
be attuned to its society; in an ever changing world, it is never 
completed. 

Does this, then, mean that certain special services for children, 
such as foster care or treatment institutions, may not be subject 
to special planning? Certainly not. The author, in fact, has often 
devoted himself to problems in the planning of specific child wel- 
fare services. The point is rather that broader policy consideration 


2 Some of the trend data and possibilities are elaborated by Donald N. Michael, 
The New Generation (New York: Vintage Books, 1965). 
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and planning must also be assured in this country and that child 
welfare social services should be conceived in such context. Other- 
wise, the perspective may be skewed, the bureaucratic blinders 
impermeable, and the task-orientation aspects, as distinguished 
from program implementation, underplayed. 

Mote specifically, it is of course useful to have a White House 
Conference which highlights the needs of children and talks of 
goals. Furthermore, where there are government grants for specific 
programs, there must be bureaus and divisions to suggest organi- 
zational patterns, propose and implement standards, encourage 
research, and facilitate training. However, on some higher level, 
there must be more comprehensive planning and its resulting 
policy formulation. If this does not take place the bureaus and 
divisions may become peripheral or irrelevant in some instances 
and less effective than possible in others. Certainly, their priori- 
ties will be uncertain. 

Planning for the welfare of children must become planning 
for the welfare of families and of youth for all the reasons sug- 
gested. A child’s economic status, nutrition, housing, health pro- 
tection, socialization, role training, education, job orientation and 
induction, career planning, sexual education, moral training, and 
so on cannot be viewed accurately outside the family context. 
Those assigned the task of operating social services do not have 
a charge to undertake such planning and cannot assume such 
charge independently, for they lack sanction, power, resources, and 
channels. The assignment of such a charge within government 
must depend on related circumstances, but it is likely that current 
thrusts may accent the need. 

What are these ‘“‘thrusts’’? 

To illustrate, day care was long carried on by child welfare 
personnel as a diagnostically selected service supporting a family 
plan deemed sound by a social work intake. Its growth was 
limited, while a parallel private nursery school system demon- 
strated need for a more broadly available facility which a mother 
could use if she wished to do so, a social utility.8 The concern 


% Alfred J. Kahn, “New Policies and Service Models: the Next Phase,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXXV (1965), 652-62. I have used the term “social 
utility” for the past several years; recently I located an earlier reference in 
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with racial integration in the schools and the antipoverty war 
generated a new concern. Many poor children grow up in home 
and neighborhood atmospheres in which they are deprived of the 
verbal and physical stimuli and the personal relationships essen- 
tial to sound emotional and cognitive development. The resulting 
school retardation and failure rates are predictable. Thus opera- 
tion Head Start was introduced, to prepare prekindergarten-age 
children to enter school within a year or two more competent to 
utilize its opportunities than they would otherwise have been. 
At the same time, and in some instances even earlier, local groups 
made similar plans in the context of local community action 
programs funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Significant problems have arisen, ranging from the inconsis- 
tencies of salary scales for similar jobs in these parallel programs 
in a given community to the fact that prekindergarten programs 
were set up in places lacking public kindergartens. Thus far, 
Washington has left the solutions to the localities. 

Obviously, there is here an opportunity to plan for a diversifi- 
cation of early childhood programs, giving each of the components 
its clear target and role. In general, one might expect such 
planning to be precipitated by the antipoverty war, which defines 
problems in untraditional ways and which focuses on families and 
neighborhoods somewhat more than do many older programs. 

The basic point about the social utility is its conception as a 
response to social conditions and needs which are universally 
experienced. The user is not viewed as displaying any pattern of 
inadequacy or failure by virtue of such use. Indeed, as the utility 
is developed and taken for granted as a basic amenity, it may 
begin to partake of the characteristics of a “right,” what Reich 
calls “the new property.” 14 To conceive, plan, organize, and 
implement a social utility thus does pose new tasks. 

Another “thrust” is the neighborhood mobilization against 
poverty. In the context of the nationwide antipoverty drive, it 
encourages locally designed, unorthodox service delivery systems 


Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership (London: Longman’s Green and Co., Ltd., 1948), 
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better oriented to the needs, priorities and so-called “life styles” of 
poor people. Local personnel find themselves in new nonprofes- 
sional job roles. And because the focus is on delivery, traditional 
specializations break down. Child welfare as such is less visible. 
Integrated family programs are more common. 

Much is coming out of Washington to stimulate, guide, and 
support new local programs, yet unless federal bureaus are able 
to go into communities with coordinated strategies rather than 
as competing principalities (sometimes, but by no means always, 
the case now), the wastage will be monumental and impact limited. 
Such strategies will evolve only as policy is arrived at and enacted. 
Illustrations are at hand not only in preschool programs, but also 
with reference to family health services, youth employment and 
training programs, social services related to urban renewal, re- 
search in behavioral science, and so on. 

In a broader perspective, the case for integrated planning in a 
larger frame, both at the federal level where programs may be 
initiated and financed and locally where options for implemen- 
tation are to be exercised, begins with the fact of interrelationships 
and interdependence of phenomena and the consequent impossi- 
bility of independent planning of interventions. If much parent- 
child separation relates to poverty, we need consider both em- 
ployment policy (should it be made easy or difficult for mothers 
to enter the job market?) and assistance programs (are they ade- 
quate, accessible, understood?), along with child welfare services 
at some strategic point and at a level competent to do something. 

From a slightly different, if more familiar, perspective, unless 
a social institution has preventive as well as rehabilitative- 
supportive-therapeutic components it tends to be costly and is 
often out of focus in approaching its task. In the realm of child 
welfare, primary prevention takes one into the fields of general 
family policy, income maintenance, health, housing, education, 
and so on—again the case for a larger planning frame. 

In a society oriented traditionally to a deterrent, as opposed to 
an enhancement, conception of public assistance and social serv- 
ices, each step toward prevention or developmental provision, as 
reflected in new social policy, represents a significant departure. 
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Side effects are considerable, as they relate to our motivational 
systems and family structure. Here too the subsector is at a distinct 
disadvantage in planning. In addition to all this, there is general 
acquaintance with the obvious fact that manpower strategies and 
resource-allocation decisions are best made in as broad a context 
as is possible, maximizing the knowns. 

While there are direct and blunt formulations about the need 
for broader scope if one would promote the welfare of children, 
they are by no means new ideas. It was Julia Lathrop, the first 
Children’s Bureau Chief, who wrote in 1919: “Children are not 
safe and happy if their parents are miserable, and parents must 
be miserable if they cannot protect a home against poverty.” 

The present chief of the Bureau, in discussing the “‘opportuni- 
ties and problems five years after the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth,” called attention to the popula- 
tion explosion, rising expectations for equality, concern for the 
poor, technological change, increased- knowledge, and new federal 
legislation. The symposium which she introduced was not at all 
limited in its concern to child welfare services but was focused, 
rather, on the “necessity for immediate planning for appropriate 
increases in all types of education, welfare, and health services 
needed by children, and for imaginative solutions to the problems 
of manning them with appropriately trained personnel.” 1° Mau- 
rice Hunt and others in the symposium talked about public assis- 
tance and alternative income security plans as well as about youth 
employment programs. 

The perspective is broadening, but there is not sanction or 
structure for the broader effort on a federal level as yet. Some 
states and localities have created planning instrumentalities within 
government or the antipoverty program which does encompass all 
these dimensions. 

We have discussed planning in such sectors as health, education, 
and employment as involving a broader scope and potential than 
the traditional child welfare services framework. This does not 
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resolve all issues, however. First, would we not give up much in 
this country if we were to undertake more comprehensive plan- 
ning rather than continue with our traditional laissez-faire? Sec- 
ond, in what sense (if we go beyond traditional child welfare 
boundaries) is it useful to think of a family-children-youth sector 
for planning? 

The reader of the annual reports of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Economic Report of the President is well aware 
of the fact that, traditional ethic aside, we in the United States 
depend on a considerable degree of planning in fiscal and mone- 
tary policy. Even the man in the street knows the theory behind 
the 1964 tax cuts. Moreover, from both the governmental and the 
industrial sector we are dependent on a pragmatic approach to 
joint planning through a variety of devices ranging from research 
and development contracts to the policies of regulatory agencies.'* 
Nonetheless, we wish to preserve diversity, maximum opportunity 
for individual differences, dispersed centers of power, and such 
religious and ethnic differences as are precious to people, in order 
to avoid rigid central planning. 

Thus, the spirit of our planning discussion may be summed up 
in the French concept of “indicative” as opposed to “imperative” 
planning. In the context of a policy debate, we might specify 
general direction and priority. Coordination of policy on the 
federal level would then guide priority selection, budget policy, 
and federal stance vis-a-vis locality—but none of this would be 
central planning as it is known in India, Pakistan, Poland, or 
some of the emerging African nations. Indicative planning is po- 
tent not because of its formal sanction but because of the impact 
of federal expenditure policy and the influence of the related 
policy discussion and conclusions. 

We are, of course, far from such coordinated planning, but the 
increased social welfare investment, ranging from education to 
health, to housing, to manpower, to income maintenance, and to 
preservation of natural resources creates a crying need for policy 
and planning coordination. One may therefore expect some move- 
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ment here at about the level of the Full Employment Act of 1947, 
which created the possibility of, but not the detailed mandate for, 
more economic planning. Perhaps we are already further along 
since the Council of Economic Advisers does some coordination 
of economic with social dimensions in planning. 

All of this is to point to direction, not to accomplished fact, 
but it does suggest that a discussion of more systematic social 
planning of the indicative type may not be completely unrealistic. 
What, then, of the family-youth-child sector? Is it a planning en- 
tity? Exploration suggests that such a sector should not be regarded 
as a functional field for planning. It should be the object of at- 
tention, however, in the sense of “outcome” concerns and goal 
achievement. It is valid, as suggested above, that there be govern- 
mental provision and voluntary organization which: (a) asks about 
the consequences of what we do from the perspective of families- 
youth-children; and (b) initiates policy and program considera- 
tions to various functional fields or broader policy groups as these 
considerations are generated by the interests of families-youth- 
children. Then, given the broader context and planning for what 
are appropriately conceived functional fields, there is place for 
planning and operating a family and child social service system. 
We thus complete a cycle, but the sense in which such a sector 
has validity may now be specified. 

Are there any guidelines at all as to the boundaries of systems 
for social welfare planning? The assumption is of course that some 
planning must be carried out nationally, some on a regional or 
state basis, some in cities and counties and some in the neighbor- 
hood. It is also assumed that units dealing with metropolitan areas 
will tend to subdivide their concerns and activities into more sub- 
specializations than will small cities and towns. Finally, it is taken 
for granted that within social welfare in a diversified society 
which values local preferences, decision-making will never be 
taken to a higher level if it is possible to leave it at the lower. 

The need for boundaries remains. Earlier explorations suggest a 
functional classification which differentiates systems because cer- 
tain of their characteristic services or interventions have a unique- 
ness inappropriate to other systems. While some of the rationale 
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is not here relevant, one can thus make a case in social welfare, 
broadly defined, for individual attention to the following (while 
they are closely coordinated in planning and operations and in- 
tegrated on the case level): 

1. A medical system (and a community psychiatry subsystem), 
characterized by the need for medical control but defining 
medical interventions broadly 

2. A correctional system, characterized by the potential for dep- 
rivation of liberty 

3. An income-maintenance system, characterized by its use of 
a variety of transfer payment devices to assure a socially de- 
fined minimum for those variously qualified 

4. A leisure-time and recreation system, characterized by its 
concern with pleasure and self-enhancement 

5. A family and child social service system, characterized by 
“perfective,” preventive, and therapeutic efforts to support 
and enhance individual and familial role enactment and to 
guide family formation, reproduction and child rearing 

6. An educational system, characterized by its socialization, cul- 
ture transmission, and professional or job preparation re- 
sponsibilities 

7. A housing-renewal-relocation sector, characterized by the in- 
troduction of nonmarket considerations into the allocation 
and use of housing. 

Omitted, of course, are those systems that relate to the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods, maintenance of internal and ex- 
ternal order, maintenance of motivation and continuity with 
spiritual and religious heritage and assurance through govern- 
mental and private efforts of transportation, communication, and 
governmental services necessary for urban-industrial interde- 
pendent living. Here and in the general realm of culture and 
creativity it is not yet possible fully to separate what is of the 
market place and what of social welfare or to analyze the nature 
of additional specific social welfare subsystems. 

Returning, then, to our list of social welfare subsystems and 
recognizing both its tentativeness and its incompleteness, one may 
nonetheless locate at once the general problem to which we have 
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been referring. The welfare of children inheres in all these sub- 
systems, yet child welfare as known in the United States today is 
a limited and largely remedial segment of what we have listed as 
the family and child social service system. Each of these systems 
has a comprehensive planning task, and those concerned with the 
welfare of children should be using pressure groups and watchdog 
agencies (from the White House Conference, to the Children’s 
Bureau, to the Child Welfare League, to the boards of specialized 
agencies, to the child welfare committees of service clubs, to the 
local Citizens Committee for Children) to monitor across all these 
systems and to contribute to coordinated and integrated endeavors 
in view of their fundamental goals and preferences. We cannot 
claim adequate planning for the welfare of children until we: 
(a) plan adequately within these systems; (b) monitor the interests 
of families and children as these cut across systems; and (c) plan 
adequately the family and social service system as well. 

Our income-maintenance system must deal with family poverty 
and the concentration of poor children in large families—with 
either female heads or fathers employed in poorly paying jobs— 
as its next major problem. We cannot here analyze the merits 
and defects of children’s allowances, children’s insurance, negative 
income tax, raising the minimum wage, or reforms in our proce- 
dure and grant levels in our terribly inadequate AFDC assistance 
program. This, however, is a major field for research, policy dia- 
logue, and legislative innovation. At the same time, the planned 
parenthood program needs considerable strengthening. Otherwise, 
those who seek out and supervise foster homes, those who arrange 
adoptions, and those who conduct treatment institutions will con- 
tinue to carry a large social burden and to make futile attempts 
to catch up. 

The health sector, in so far as it affects young people, has had a 
major boost from the Social Security Act Amendments of 1965. 
The medical assistance provision permits a state to offer compre- 
hensive medical service to poor children (Title XIX). Maternal 
and child health funds authorized are considerably increased from 
$40 million to $45 million and then to $50 million, $55 million, 
and, by 1969, $60 million annually (Title II). Grants to become 
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available will permit large-scale special projects offering neighbor- 
hood medical services for low-income children (Title II). Because 
of the administrative options built into the bill, much of this 
can become the foundation either for an impressive expansion of 
our basic medical provision for all children or of a limited, de- 
terrent-oriented, incomplete protection for the most disadvantaged 
children. First reactions have been mixed. There is still room for 
careful planning on the state level. 

Here, too, is a place for coordination of planning within social 
welfare. These new health provisions come at a time when states 
are completing a long period of community health planning with 
the assistance of considerable federal planning. Funds are made 
available in the retardation field. New funds are voted to plan 
services for emotionally disturbed children. Given the broader 
frame mentioned above, and imaginative state-level planning, one 
might conceive of an integrated neighborhood approach consistent 
with current thinking both in general medicine and in psychiatry. 
Special and separate local health projects supported by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity should be seen as integral parts of the 
picture. 

Much educational planning is under way, and we have already 
spoken of the need to sort out and correlate the various interven- 
tive instrumentalities for the preschool group. Are we prepared, 
given federal encouragement, state guidance, and local initiative, 
to coordinate educational planning with what we do in health, 
mental health, family and child social service, and income main- 
tenance, so as to avoid waste and assure maximum impact? 

We now turn to the family and child social service sector. By 
virtue of the much needed separation of income maintenance 
from social services (which does not mean that there cannot be 
case-finding, referral, and integration at the service level), these 
services to families and children could be organized without the 
stigma attached to the “poor law” and without a trace of the 
notion that they are only for the incompetent, the moral failures, 
the bad, the very poor.!® (In the language of the 1965 Federal 
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Legislative Objectives of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, “The social service function of public welfare agencies 
should be more broadly defined in federal law, and should not 
derive its authority solely from the public assistance titles.””) They 
could be seen as an urban society’s normal response to broadly 
experienced needs, indicating interdependence much as does a 
postal system or public water supply. Some of the services should 
be accessible to any citizen by virtue of special status or desire to 
use them (social utilities, such as homemakers, day care, youth 
hostels, advice on family problems). Some would be case services 
available on a diagnostic basis, but as a right, much as Medicare 
assures certain medical service to the elderly on a medical needs 
basis. 

This, then, is the context for the planning and organization of 
our more traditional child welfare case-oriented services (foster 
homes, group care, institutions, protective services, casework in 
own home). These services would become neither guardians over 
social utilities—which should be administered as community re- 
sources, not as therapeutic experiences—nor substitutes for 
broader family income security, counseling, and treatment ex- 
periences. They would come into play only as separation was a 
reality or became a diagnostically determined need. 

For this to be accomplished, however, the point of entry would 
need to be a family and child social service center whose 
intake workers and case service staff would be broadly oriented to 
the support of family functioning. ‘They would draw upon, or 
refer to, income-maintenance, educational, general medical, hous- 
ing, and psychiatric resources. A child would enter the substitute- 
care network and be served by a specialist (where the clientele is 
large enough to justify specialization) only after a far more de- 
liberate decision had been reached than those which are made to- 
day in many jurisdictions, and under circumstances in which 
appropriate alternatives are actually available. 

High priority, in the planning of family and child welfare 
social services of these several kinds, would be accorded to the 
problem of achieving a larger measure of case accountability and 
service integration. The overwhelming and distressing evidence 
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of case loss, service discontinuity (simultaneously or over time), 
overspecialization, and failures in problem-solving would become 
points of departure for major reforms. Work in this sphere is 
already under way, but the frame may be too narrow. ‘The spirit 
of the congressional enactment for future coordination of public 
assistance and child welfare programs obviously requires such 
movement toward service integration on the case level. 

The realities of funding and the demands for coverage and ac- 
countability probably require that most family and child social 
service centers of the kinds here projected be in the public sector 
and that they feed into both voluntary and public services. One 
cannot at this point spell out details with any confidence or be 
certain that a few large voluntary philanthropic federations may 
not be able to function in this fashion in some communities. Some 
of the antipoverty neighborhood service centers may also provide 
prototypes. Given agreement about some fundamental ingredients 
and uncertainty about many others, there are grounds for varia- 
tion and experimentation. The process would be facilitated by the 
enactment of federal open-ended child welfare grants, thus de- 
creasing inequities in funding the several components of what 
should be an integrated system. However, such grants should 
obviously be reconceptualized as serving family and child welfare. 

Whether or not the neighborhood centers are to be public or 
voluntary—or a “mixture,’’ depending on locale—there is obvious 
need for a reexamination of public and voluntary roles. The wish 
to develop a broader family-youth-child focus demands resources, 
patterns of coordination, and sanctions which may affect the pic- 
ture. The goals would be the protection of diversity, offering op- 
tions to the user which relate to valued diversity, assurance of 
coordination and case integration, maximization of effective de- 
velopment, and use of specialized resources, sound manpower 
policy and so on. In other words, as in all planning, service goals, 
resources, values, and needs would enter in. 

The protection of diversity in any planning must also involve 
continued possibility for experimentation, whether in range and 
scope of agency functions; use of professional, preprofessional, 
and nonprofessional personnel; or unorthodox service approaches. 
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We continue to observe, periodically, that significant innovation 
may arise in the nonprofessional sector, and this must be nurtured, 
even while we continue to support strengthened professionaliza- 
tion. 

A final point. We talked earlier of the role of preference in 
planning that the architects of the antipoverty program have in- 
troduced, the notion of the maximum possible involvment of the 
poor. This is a call for the democratization of social welfare with 
broad implications. Family and child social services affect larger 
elements of the population than the poor alone—but they do 
touch many people who do not today participate in policy and 
program reviews. Nor do those agencies and organizations which 
today monitor other service systems in the light of the interest of 
all possible users actually represent the broad spectrum of users. 
In the initial phase, the antipoverty war’s push for democratiza- 
tion perhaps has become enmeshed in the fetishism of an artifi- 
cially conceived income test, but the concept is basic. Those who 
would expand planning for children must mean democratic 
planning—and the implications are considerable. 
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W. LIVE IN AN ERA of rapid and accelerating change. 
Most of us find it hard even to take cognizance of those changes in 
our population and in our institutions which are documented and 
reported; many find it difficult to keep up with advances and 
revolutions which have a direct bearing on their work or on 
other spheres of activity which vitally concern them. No sooner 
do we recognize some of the implications of the “population ex- 
plosion” than we are confronted with the problems created by 
technological change and automation; no sooner do we begin to 
appreciate the significance of the civil rights movement than we 
are confronted with the controversy over “black power”; if the sub- 
tle shifts in the strategy of the war on poverty come into focus, 
then we are likely to find new challenges—or distractions—in re- 
ports on LSD, the changing morality of the college campus, the 
“God is dead” debates, or the latest crime statistics. The result, at 
best, is likely to be a certain kind of sophistication: there are no 
more surprises; we tend to become “shockproof.” 
1'The circumstance under which I have written this contribution to The Social 
Welfare Forum has made it a sad and painful task. It was to have been written 
by Miss Hilda Siff, of the Welfare Administration’s Research Division, but death 
intervened on June 21, 1966, and I agreed to assume the responsibility. Hilda and 
I worked closely together in preparation for the workshop; I consulted her 
frequently while editing the Division papers for publication, and we became good 
friends. Had she lived, this would have been a far better paper; for her knowledge 


of the issues, the participants and their work, the NCSW Forum, and all the events 
which made up the enterprise reviewed here far exceeded mine. 
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But, while most of us are merely bedeviled by the difficulty of 
“keeping up” with the pace of events in numerous institutional 
revolutions, some are burdened with the responsibility of chart- 
ing and interpreting them—and some, a small minority, must try 
to modify or reverse unfavorable trends and to detect incipient 
institutional change. It is incumbent upon them, the latter, not 
only to gauge the magnitude and significance of social changes, but 
to extrapolate trends, appraise the consequences of developments 
in one sphere for those in another, apply the yardstick of tradi- 
tional values, develop rational policies of intervention, and esti- 
mate the probable effects of implementing policies. When these 
activities are directed toward major social changes of national 
scope, the dimensions of their responsibility seem awesome. 

It is one of the most impressive facts of our society that this re- 
sponsibility or opportunity is not confined to public officials but, 
rather, tends to be widely diffused; one of the connotations of the 
term “pluralistic society” may well be that widely disparate indi- 
viduals and groups, both public and private, representing diverse 
interests, contribute to the streams of thought and influence 
which, often enough, perhaps, culminate in national policy. If we 
may continue the metaphor, there are various channels through 
which these streams flow; or, dropping the metaphor, there are 
different structures through which this process operates. The An- 
nual Forum of the National Conference of Social Welfare may be 
regarded as one such structure. This review represents an at- 
tempt to reconstruct some of the events comprising the process 
through which this structure served recently as a medium for the 
formulation, conceptualization, discussion, and dissemination of 
ideas bearing upon a fundamental national policy issue. 


THE ADVISORY GROUP MEETING 


“Economic Progress and Social Welfare,” the theme of the 
Division meetings of the Forum (which is our sole concern here), 
brought into juxtaposition the fact of the unparalleled growth of 
our economy and, by implication, questions regarding its social 
costs: 
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Tremendous strides in economic progress have been achieved during 
the past fifty years through greater technical knowledge, skill, and 
productive capacity. In addition to increasing the material resources 
and strength of our nation, economic progress has brought higher 
standards of living, better health, and educational and cultural ad- 
vancement for the majority of the American people. But economic 
progress has also had negative social consequences.” 


Preliminary reflection was concerned with the declining market 
for unskilled labor, the dependent and helpless elements of the 
population “who are pushed outside the pale of economic partici- 
pation,” and the rising rates of family and personal disorganiza- 
tion attributable in large measure to economic change. While 
acknowledging the commitment to economic progress and conced- 
ing the fact that the value of economic gains far exceeded the 
concomitant social costs, it was maintained, nevertheless, that re- 
dress of the imbalance between economic gains and social develop- 
ment was a fundamental necessity. It was also observed that 
economic development and social welfare are interdependent in 
important respects; notably, welfare programs make a significant 
contribution to the economy, and the state of social welfare, in 
the generic sense, is in itself a broad-gauge measure of economic 
progress.’ 

These and similar macroscopic amplifications of the central 
theme were now to be translated into more concrete, more highly 
focused observations or propositions from which issues of suffi- 
cient specificity could ultimately be derived to serve as topics for 
Division papers. At this point, in March, 1965, Welfare Commis- 
sioner Ellen Winston, President of the NCSW, convened the Di- 
vision Committee, which had been designated to serve as an ad- 
visory group in connection with the Division meetings. In the 
course of a day-long session, this group, composed of social work 


? Quoted from a background paper which expanded on the theme of the 
Division meetings. 

8 Thid. 

‘The committee was composed of the following: C. Virgil Martin, chairman, 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company, Chicago; Genevieve W. Carter, secretary, 
Research Division, Welfare Administration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Edgar F. Borgatta, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Otto Eckstein, 
Council of Economic Advisers, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C.; 
Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
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educators, social welfare administrators, businessmen, and social 
scientists, advanced the following series of propositions: © 

1. Social welfare goals——It was observed, first, that both the 
practice of social welfare and economic development, besides be- 
ing goals in themselves, are oriented toward the more ultimate 
goals subsumed under the term “quality of life.” Part of the mis- 
sion of social welfare in particular, the committee felt, is to pro- 
vide opportunity and well-being for those for whom economic 
progress has meant denial and deprivation, as well as for those 
who simply have not benefited from the general prosperity. In 
addition to the enhancement of employment opportunities and 
other familiar measures, the committee stressed the need for the 
“creation of new resources” in pursuit of “the good life” for all. 

2. The scope of social welfare —The advisory group was equally 
concerned with the question of limitations on the expansion of 
social welfare. It was pointed out that “social welfare is big busi- 
ness”: there is a $5 billion annual expenditure for public assist- 
ance alone, while voluntary agencies spend an additional $1.3 
billion; if welfare expenditures under religious and educational 
auspices are included, the annual total might be as high as $10 
billion. Then there are federal subsidies to agriculture, transpor- 
tation, recreational facilities, and housing (to mention only a few) 
which, one might argue, are also welfare expenditures, depend- 
ing perhaps upon who benefits. Are there practical limits to the 
scope of social welfare? To the extent that cost is a limiting factor, 
how much can we afford—and how will the costs be distributed? 
The committee contented itself with posing these provocative 
queries. 


Rashi Fein, Brookings Institute, Washington; Lyman Ford, United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, Inc., New York; Thomas Gladwin, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.; Margaret S. Gordon, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley; Norman V. Lourie, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa.; Robert Morris, Florence Heller 
Graduate School of Advanced Studies in Social Work, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass.; Harrison M. Sayre, National Council on Community Foundations, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ruth M. Williams, Assistant Executive Secretary, NCSW, New 
York; and Jacob T. Zukerman, Family Location Service, Inc., New York. 

5 These are derived from a set of “Comments” prepared from notes on the 
deliberations of the committee. All quotations in the following paragraphs are 
from this source. The classification is provided by the present author. 
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3. The identification of problems for discussion and research.— 
Reiterating the premise that aggravated social problems and per- 
petual instability are by-products of economic progress, the ad- 
visory group began to delineate some of the areas most in need of 
discussion, measurement, and research. There was considerable 
stress, first, on the necessity of examining welfare’s contribution 
to the economy. ‘““There is a high velocity of welfare funds in the 
economy. . . . Social welfare underpins a developing economy 
with the welfare dollar turnover as well as its support toward 
alleviation of dysfunctioning.’’ The second emphasis was on the 
need to develop means of measuring changes in social welfare it- 
self: what are the indicators of trends which reflect the welfare 
(or misery) of the populace in the aggregate? Further, committee 
members noted the dearth of information on the lives of the poor 
and, in particular, designated their economic life as a fruitful 
field of inquiry. As a footnote to these and other suggestions, one 
of the group commented on the fact that value systems and 
assumptions about causal relationships (in poverty research, for 
example) “shape the questions for research and the avenues posed 
for solution.” 

4. New directions for action.—Similarly, it was recognized that 
the very perception of social problems, as well as recommenda- 
tions for remedial courses of action, are conditioned by value- 
sets. For instance, the work ethic, still a viable part of our heritage, 
predisposes us to look favorably upon wage-connected transfer 
payments but to shy away from noncontributory systems. Like- 
wise, the traditional client-oriented approach in the social services 
is supported by our value stress on individualism. But now “‘it is 
time to consider other intervention strategies and needed changes 
in social structure.” 

Thus, the committee opened the way to the break with tradi- 
tion, to the search for imaginative innovations, and to the ex- 
plosion of “the myths about the poor and disadvantaged.” They 
declared the Forum a proper “platform for activists” and an appro- 
priate market place for the exchange “of objective data and . . . 
research findings.”’ 


5. Participation in social welfare—Now, if the scope of social 
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welfare is expanding and if the level of effort is on the rise, what 
additional human resources and social mechanisms are required? 
Already, it was observed, the core profession, social work, is sur- 
rounded and buttressed by various other “helping professions’’— 
law, medicine, education, and so on. The continuum of participa- 
tion extends from the nonprofessional volunteer worker at the 
local community level to the welfare policy-maker at the level of 
national government. There are indications that business and in- 
dustry are more prepared now to consider the social implications 
and consequences of economic planning, and there are on record 
instances “of industrial planning which considered community 
and employee welfare in determining courses of action,’ for ex- 
ample, in decisions to close plants and to shift to new types of 
production. 

Within social welfare, “new relationships are developing be- 
tween public and private . . . agencies.” What will result from 
these changing forms of alliance and cooperation? Will a new 
form of “quasi-governmental-voluntary agency” emerge? As fed- 
eral expenditures increase, how will the scope of private welfare 
activities be affected, including their fund-raising and fund- 
allocation programs? In short, what is the probable future of 
voluntarism in social welfare in light of the expansion of tax- 
supported programs? “We need a fresh look at the full potential 
of voluntarism as essential to our kind of democracy.” 

Having opened a virtual Pandora’s box of queries, having chal- 
lenged a host of widely held assumptions, and having proposed 
a rather broad range of suggestions immediately germane to the 
work at hand, the committee’s task was to formulate a limited 
number of topics for Division meeting papers. Out of the sub- 
sequent discussion, the following results emerged. 

The need to measure trends in social welfare in a form compar- 
able to the measurement of the gross national product suggested 
the preparation of a paper devoted to the question: How do you 
measure social progress? Complementing the concern with gaug- 
ing social trends on a national scale was the advisory group’s in- 
terest in the evaluation of social welfare programs, especially those 
of recent origin. Accordingly, a prospective paper was entitled 
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“Assessing Effectiveness of Methods for Meeting Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems.” Two topics were formulated to deal with issues 
in the administration of existing social welfare programs. One of 
these raised the question: Who really benefits from funds allocated 
for the benefit of the poor? There is little point in taking for 
granted that present redistributive systems meet their intended 
objectives in full measure. A related paper, “Administrative De- 
cisions and Fund Allocation in Social Welfare,” was to explore 
the vagaries of bureaucratic processes which help to account for 
state-to-state variations in welfare programs. 

The relevance of perspectives and values to the conceptualiza- 
tion of research problems and to policy formulation became the 
topic for another contribution: “Models for Viewing Poverty— 
Implications for Social Intervention.’’ An additional excursion 
into the realm of policy-making, this time with an historical per- 
spective and involving a comparison between economic planning 
and social planning, was proposed under the title, ‘Social 
Planning for Predictable Economic Change.” Finally, ‘““The Eco- 
nomic Milieu of the Poor” was suggested as the title for a por- 
trayal of consumer practices and other economic behavior patterns 
in the nation’s slums. 

Having formulated topics for the papers to be delivered at the 
Division meetings, the committee members proceeded to suggest 
the names of prospective authors. This concluded, for the mo- 
ment, their services on behalf of the program of the 1966 Forum. 


DEVELOPMENT OF.THE DIVISION PAPERS 
FROM WORKSHOP TO FORUM 


Following this planning session, Commissioner Winston, as 
NCSW President, with the aid of Dr. Genevieve Carter and Hilda 
Siff, set about preparing for the next major step, the workshop, 
at which drafts of the papers were to be read and discussed. The 
first task was to commission the authors recommended by the 
committee. Then various members of the committee (all having 
agreed to this in advance) were asked to serve as discussants. 
Arrangements for publishing the papers had to be made. The 
Bureau of Social Science Research in Washington was asked to 
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participate in conducting the workshop and to undertake the 
editing of the papers for publication. All of this was accomplished 
by the middle of July. The workshop was scheduled for December 
17 and 18. 

By early December, the present author, as workshop coordina- 
tor, received drafts of the seven papers, had them reproduced, and 
distributed copies to all workshop participants. Final preparations, 
including resolution of the inevitable last-minute crises, were 
worked out in close cooperation between Hilda Siff and the co- 
ordinator. At g:00 A.M., on the scheduled date, Dr. Winston 
welcomed the participants, made a few introductory remarks, and 
then turned the meeting over to Virgil Martin, who chaired the 
workshop for almost the entire two days.® 

It is not possible to report in detail what followed—not in the 
short space allowed here; it is difficult to try to convey even the 
spirit of the sessions without resorting to clichés and superlatives. 
But, it is no exaggeration to say that throughout the workshop 
the discussion was extremely lively and often brilliant; participa- 
tion was active and wide; it was hard to discern either diffidence 
or reticence—indeed the pyrotechnics left the chairman no oppor- 
tunity to relax. As for procedure, each author was permitted ap- 
proximately forty minutes in which to summarize or expand upon 
his text. (Inasmuch as everyone had previously received copies, 
there was no need to read the papers.) Following a presentation, 
the discussant offered his critique and then there was general dis- 
cussion. 

The workshop having concluded, Dr. Winston began prepara- 
tions for the Annual Forum—scheduling the Division meetings 
and arranging for the services of panel members and recorders. 
Meanwhile, the authors of the several papers began to work on 
their revisions, which were, in some cases, substantial. Among 
other things, some of the titles were changed: “How Do You 
Measure Social Progress?’ became ‘““Toward the Measurement of 

®* The other participants were: Edgar F. Borgatta, Robert T. Bower, Genevieve 
W. Carter, Rashi Fein, Lyman Ford, Thomas Gladwin, Morris H. Hansen, Joe R. 
Hoffer, Paul Jacobs, Robert J. Lampman, Norman V. Lourie, S.M. Miller, Wilbert 


E. Moore, Robert R. Nathan, Martin Rein, Eleanor B. Sheldon, Hilda Siff, Charles 
I. Schottland, and Ruth Williams. 
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Social Change: Implications for Progress’; “Models for Viewing 
Poverty” was changed to “Poverty, Policy, and Purpose: the 
Dilemmas of Choice”; “Who Really Benefits from Funds Allo- 
cated for the Benefit of the Poor?” eventuated in “How Much 
Does the American System of Transfers Benefit the Poor?’’; and 
“The Economic Milieu of Poverty’ became “Keeping the Poor 
Poor.” In due course, the revised papers were transmitted to the 
coordinator for editing and were then forwarded to Columbia 
University Press. Publication of the papers in a volume entitled 
Economic Progress and Social Welfare, with a Foreword by Ellen 
Winston, coincided with the opening of the Forum in Chicago. 
There the papers were formally delivered and discussed at the 
respective Division meetings. 

Our main purpose here is to provide the reader (especially if he 
did not attend the Division meetings) with background informa- 
tion not available in the published volume. Accordingly, the 
following review—which must necessarily be highly selective and 
fragmentary—will emphasize the remarks of discussants, panel 
members, and other participants, at both the workshop and the 
Forum, concerning the papers.’ Each set of remarks will be pref- 
aced by a brief annotation of the paper to which they are ad- 
dressed.® 

1. “Toward the Measurement of Social Change: Implications 
for Progress.” —The Sheldon and Moore paper is an effort to con- 
ceptualize the structural dimensions of American society as a pre- 
liminary to the development of measures of structural trends. ‘The 
authors recognize that “we are becoming a national society com- 
mitted to some form of directed social change.”’ They subscribe 
to the idea of a closer relationship between social science and 
national policy in the interest of the rational manipulation of 


7We rely here on the notes prepared by the discussants and on those taken 
by the recorders at both the workshop and the Forum. The recorders’ notes, while 
not always verbatim, by and large accurately reflect the comments of the participants. 
Also, we should like to express our thanks to Louise A. Johnson, Ann Richardson, 
George Zollschan, all of the Bureau of Social Science Research, for their services 
as recorders; and to Adelaide Dinwoodie, Daniel F. Hobbs, Melville H. Hosch, 
Edward C. Parsons, Kenneth Watson, and Sidney E. Zimbalist, all of whom 
performed this function at the Forum. 


*The discussion of the papers follows the order in which they appeared on 
the workshop program. 
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trends although they remain skeptical about the prospects of 
either defining or obtaining consensus on the meaning of “prog- 
ress.” With this introduction, Sheldon and Moore proceed to 
catalogue and comment upon the “major structural components” 
of the society: the production system, the labor force and the oc- 
cupational structure, the “knowledge establishment,” the family 
and kinship, religious institutions, and the political system. With 
respect to each, they indicate some of the possibilities of trend 
measurement. Next, they identify consumption patterns, recre- 
ational activities, health and education as the “distributive 
features” of the society through which various social “goods’’ are 
allocated. They view social welfare in the context of these struc- 
tural and distributive elements, taking note of the definitional 
difficulties, and venture that “the conception of welfare as service 
appears to be shifting to one of welfare as policy’; that is, that 
therapy and social intervention are being supplanted by efforts 
to alter structures. In conclusion, they observe: “Perhaps we can 
look forward to measurable progress in information and tech- 
niques, if not in the actual qualities of social life.” 

The central point of Rashi Fein’s critique of this paper at the 
workshop was that the need for measurement is less imperative 
than that for theoretical models which would lend meaning to 
facts. “To me,” he observed, 


the paper says—these are the things we want to count. I would have 
preferred to say these are the things we want to account for... . 
Time and again my marginal notes on the paper read, “But different 
experts have different models,” or, “What is the significance of these 
facts?” We are surrounded by facts—the real world is full of them. 
But we need a basis for selecting those that are relevant, and that 
means we must (a) make a decision on which problem we are address- 
ing, for example, progress, change, policy; and (b) we need an analyt- 
ical framework to judge which facts are relevant and which irrelevant 
to that problem. 


Fein contended that the authors’ initial profession of value neu- 
trality was contradicted later in their paper, but 


I am less uncomfortable than the authors about this .. . because 
I believe that there are in [their] words, “collective goals and in- 
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dividual goals on which there is considerable consensus.” Higher 
incomes are more desirable than lower incomes, more leisure than 
less leisure. . . . It should not be difficult to chart our progress in 
those areas—indeed we do so already. 


Following this, the discussant went on to elucidate the possible 
uses to which the charting of social progress might be put, and, 
finally, noted that, if influencing policy is the goal, 


We need analysis, knowledge about causality, about interrelation- 
ships. ... Perhaps in this area we can proceed as we have with 
intensive work by individuals in the various disciplines—but with 
more dialogue [among various kinds of experts] in order to increase 
the awareness of the interdependence of things, in order to get more 
pertinent variables into the analysis. ... Even if we could agree— 
and we can’t—on a new GNP (gross national progress) in the social 
area we still have work to be done to understand the working of each 
of the sectors in the account. I place a lower priority on the GNP 
account and a higher one on the sector accounts and analysis. 


The reaction from Moore was immediate: “This is the first time 
I have ever been accused of being a fact-grubber. Our paper may 
not look good by economists’ or mathematical model builders’ 
standards, but these are useless except for fun and games.’”’ He 
went on to rebut two of Fein’s criticisms: 


In the paper we present the areas we are betting on as being of 
theoretical interest for gauging the course and direction of social 
change. Perhaps we did have the notion that there was a GNP (where 
P stands for “Progress”) when we started out. Now we doubt it very 
much, since we lack a mensuration device like dollars. A cumulation 
of simple indices into some sort of sum is unlikely. For precisely that 
reason, what we actually are doing is sector analysis. 

After some discussion of indicators of progress not covered in 
the paper, Martin Rein returned to the question of the choice 
and defensibility of the value assumptions implicit in the designa- 
tion of indicators. In reply, Fein suggested the “significance in 
the social structure” as a criterion, and reasserted the need for 
more theory. Lyman Ford, on the other hand, argued for the 
criterion of consensus: 


There is an awful lot of consensus among social workers concerning 
social welfare. We are concerned not with commuting time but with 
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things like health and crime. Social welfare agencies only exist because 
there is a consensus—people have to tax themselves or to give money. 


His view was disputed, in turn, by Thomas Gladwin: 


I disagree extremely strongly with that position. The purpose of the 
whole exercise is whether we are working toward goals that are im- 
portant. We in the mental health business have spent millions of 
dollars trying to rehabilitate people. Now, we realize that this is a 
dead end, and are looking at social competence. I refuse to accept 
the position that we already have our goals. 


Paul Jacobs pushed the point further by inquiring whether or not 
there were measures or evidence of consistency between social 
work goals and services. Leaving the question unresolved, the 
session closed. However, at least two impressions remained clear: 
it 7s meaningful to talk about progress in social welfare, and a 
great deal of hard thinking remains to be done before tenable 
propositions about the indices may be formulated. 

At the Division meeting in Chicago, following Sheldon’s pres- 
entation of the now-revised paper, Fein reiterated and amplified 
his basic criticism and developed his alternatives at greater length. 
Essentially, he followed recommendations of the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress, 
which advocated that government departments collect and analyze 
data related to program objectives in cost-benefit terms. “The 
analysis of benefits and costs is fundamental to the problem of 
decision-making, to the development of policy and program, to 
choosing rationally from among different possible programs.” 
This approach, notwithstanding its difficulty, would result in 
knowledge of the relationship between input and output, would 
produce new categories of data, and would “more effectively tie 
in with program budgeting and with the decision-making process” 
as well as “provide the academic community with data for tts 
analytic effort.” He concluded “Indicators . . . created by people 
who know how to read and what to read, how to think and what 
to think about, would . . . represent the marriage between the 
social sciences and policy formulation, a marriage that Dr. Sheldon 
and Dr. Moore and I feel is required.” 
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The panelists at the Division meeting endorsed the objectives 
stated in the paper under consideration. C.F. McNeil pointed 
out that there is a growing demand on the part of practitioners 
in the social welfare field for assistance from social scientists in 
matters of evaluation, program planning, and decision-making, 
and George Wyman indicated that the availability of the kinds 
of data discussed would be instrumental in negotiations with 
policy-makers in Congress and elsewhere, as well as more directly 
helpful to the welfare administrator. 

2. “Assessing Effectiveness of Methods for Meeting Social and 
Economic Problems.’—The authors, Hansen and Carter, are con- 
cerned here with maximizing two kinds of rationality in welfare 
programs—effectiveness (the degree to which organizational goals 
are achieved) and efficiency (the principle of maximum effect per 
unit of input). Although they deal with advanced and sophisti- 
cated modes of increasing effectiveness and efficiency, they take 
pains, repeatedly, to state the limitations of these techniques and 
to emphasize the continuing need for wisdom and judgment. 
They are particularly careful to point up the need for judicious 
and prudent planning for the use of theory, analytic models, and 
research in view of the variability of organizational settings and 
the complexities of program operations and organizational struc- 
tures. T’his paper is much less a programmatic design for the use 
of the technology of the modern behavioral sciences than a set 
of guidelines for beleaguered administrators and practitioners who 
are faced, on the one hand, with ever growing demands in their 
work and, on the other, with the seductive appeal of apparent sal- 
vation through scientific methodologies and electronic equipment. 

Robert Bower opened his discussion of the Hansen-Carter paper 
during the workshop by identifying four types of research models 
which he said were either implicitly or explicitly dealt with in the 
paper: (1) cost-benefit analysis; (2) the goal model; (3) the system 
model; and (4) the impact model. He pointed out that the pecu- 
liarities of each model would dictate its relevance for a particular 
program. For instance, the systems model “is most appropriate to 
the evaluation of complex programs where several different serv- 
ices are provided for the client simultaneously or in succession, 
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such as a sequence of literacy, work-experience, and on-the-job 
training programs.” ‘This led into a commentary on the relation- 
ships among researchers, organizations whose programs are being 
evaluated, and clients of the organizations. Bower described some 
of the strains associated with adherence to professional norms 
(for example, the rule of privileged communication with subjects) 
and the judgment of professional peers; he also noted the “‘con- 
flicts between the behavioral science researcher’s response to his 
role as a member of a professional fraternity, and his response 
to the needs of the program administrator for timely and action- 
able information for program development,” observing that such 
conflicts are increasing. Finally, he posed a set of questions de- 
signed to elicit the special motives underlying the paper—why 
this kind of paper had to be written for social welfare administra- 
tors in particular: 


I would like to raise one final and more general question for discus- 
sion. In so far as the Hansen-Carter paper enjoins the welfare program 
administrator to use sound information and research tools for better 
program selection and program improvement, one may ask what there 
is, especially, about the welfare field that makes the injunction neces- 
sary. Are welfare program administrators apt to be less aware of, or 
more resistant to, these administrative tools than other administrators? 
Is organizational inertia particularly great in welfare? Is the adherence 
to old programs so strong as to resist consideration of new? Or is it 
the superposition of outside forces, e.g., availability of funds or 
answerability to Congress, that critically affects the degree of organi- 
zational rationality which the paper prescribes? 


Part of the answer to Bower’s queries was offered by Genevieve 
Carter, who pointed out that “the level of achievement in research 
in social welfare is more depressed than in other areas of re- 
search—where they have been in the research business longer.” 
Furthermore, she maintained, 


There has to be a translation bridge to program administration. The 
translation occurs by gradual approach, successive studies. . . . You 
cannot always begin by measurement, but often have to start with 
wisdom-level knowledge. There is also the question of the level of 
personnel and the state of the art. 
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However, it was averred by Fein that the paper “summarizes very 
well not only a message to the welfare field but to other fields as 
well.’”’ He also ventured some wisdom of his own on the meaning 
of research for administrators: 


Often the research method used is esoteric to the decision-maker. It 
may lead to [his] making decisions, not on the quality of the program, 
but on the quality of the cost-benefit analysis. The area of judgment 
is vitally important. The decision-maker is better off knowing nothing 
than knowing nothing and thinking he knows something. 


Following some remarks on the perplexity of administrators 
confronted by systems analysis and computer salesmen pushing 
their wares, Robert Nathan cautioned against excessive emphasis 
on the combination of “hard models and soft heads”: 


I am distressed by the general tendency of feeding anything—cats 
and dogs—into the sausage machine, and assuming that anything that 
comes out is gourmet. The paper is extensive and effective, but you 
can go into almost any area and give the same paper and it would 


apply. 


Charles Schottland disagreed, arguing that the cautions were 
particularly pertinent to social welfare. He went beyond the paper 
in at least one respect, asserting the primacy of judgment over 
figures: “No one pays attention to measures at present, and it is 
only the egocentricity of the researcher that makes him think they 
are important.” 

Since no one chose to dispute this verdict, and since there was 
little if any agreement on the nature of the welfare administrator’s 
dilemma, the advice proffered him became more general as, for 
example, “You have to learn as you go and modify your goals 
as you learn”; and “There is a principle inherent in this; it is: 
‘be sensible.’” At the close of the workshop meeting, the discus- 
sion became more specific again as several participants, in an 
exchange on professionalism, advocated “nonprofessionalization” 
in social welfare. 

Between December and June, Bower revised and expanded his 
comments on the Hansen-Carter paper. Whereas at the workshop 
he remarked on the fit between research model and type of 
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program, and on the conflicts confronting researchers engaged 
in program evaluation, at the Forum he sought to explicate the 
relationships among type of program, evaluation model, source 
of data, and the role of the researcher. In particular, he under- 
scored the special relevance of the “impact mode” of evaluation 
research in social welfare and asserted that the imperative of 
scientific objectivity dictates that “outside” researchers conduct 
evaluation research. One of the panel members, Robert Elkin, 
questioned this last point, arguing that the outside researcher is 
not sufficiently acquainted with the program he seeks to evaluate 
and that “inside” research is adequately constrained by “controls 
and safeguards” which “help insure objectivity and correction of 
bias.” The other panelist, Stanley Enlund, complimented the 
authors for their ‘“businesslike approach to the evaluation of social 
welfare services.’”’ He went on to say that quality control ‘‘must 
be conducted independently of the production channel itself. That 
is, the quality control function must be unbiased and empowered 
to get at the facts and the underlying truth regarding the strengths 
and weaknesses of production.” 

3. “Poverty, Policy, and Purpose: the Dilemmas of Choice.”— 
In substance, this contribution raises and adumbrates the policy 
issue of decision-making vis-a-vis the allocation of resources for 
the reduction of poverty. In their treatment, the authors, Miller 
and Rein, focus on the conflicting demands of “rationality, polit- 
ical feasibility, and value preferences’ in the policy-making 
process. Their discussion brings to the surface what are often 
hidden or latent assumptions behind the advocacy of competing 
strategies. To provide a framework for this discussion, they review 
several more or less distinct forms of intervention and enumerate 
“six goals of poverty reduction.” Against this background of 
implicitly cross classified goals and intervention strategies, they 
raise what they consider to be “four fundamental policy issues in 
poverty reduction”: (1) the “elasticity” issue, which has to do with 
the relevance of a program to its stated goals; (2) effectiveness— 
the extent to which goal-attainment is realized through a partic- 
ular program, especially in view of the frequently ambiguous 
definition of goals; (3) coherence, the issue of the cogency of a 
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program in relation to its environment (which might also be 
called the problem of realism); and (4) value conflict, such as 
high employment rates vs. price stability. Given the kinds of 
choice-making dilemmas identified in their analysis, Miller and 
Rein suggest rejection of value-neutrality and conclude that “we 
must politicize the process for making policy choices. . . . Per- 
haps the best way to [do so] is to create a pluralistic system where 
many interest groups have their own experts to develop policies 
which support their value biases.” 

Characterizing himself as a “bureaucratic operator” (a designa- 
tion which he soon disconfirmed), Norman Lourie, discussant for 
the Miller-Rein paper, attested to its accuracy but expressed doubt 
as to whether the interest groups to which the authors alluded 
were likely to “get together on what is common in their range of 
interest.’ Nevertheless, he advocated avoidance of professional 
self-interest in favor of public interest and, on most other points, 
indicated that his experience as a public welfare administrator 
inclined him toward agreement with the paper. Part of the work- 
shop exchange which followed Lourie’s comments is worth 
quoting in full: 


ScHOTTLAND: I would suggest that poverty can be defined as a lack 
of income. On this definition, the policy decision could be to give 
money to the poor, and then worry about associated problems, such 
as housing. This would eliminate poverty, though perhaps not some 
of the things associated with it. By insisting on the interdependencies 
in social systems, the social scientists are running the chance that 
policy-makers will feel that they are going at the poverty problem 
the wrong way by simply raising income levels, that the problem must 
be attacked all at once, and as a whole. 

Lamrpman: I agree with Schottland when he says that it is possible 
to define the problem in such a way that nothing can be done to 
solve it. The social scientists have tended to do this by taking too 
many interlocking variables into account, which means that every- 
thing must change if anything is to be called “done.”’ A more optimistic 
view would be that it is possible to intervene by setting a goal and 
designating choices which are limited enough to enable society to deal 
with them. A good example of this is the employment act of 1946, 
which made very clear goal, means, and responsibility. This is in 
contrast to the Economic Opportunity Act. 
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The Miller-Rein paper has three levels to it. It points out choices 
in the goal area, and here the authors are being analytical. It describes 
how people do choose goals. And third, it is concerned with how 
policy-makers, social scientists, and citizens can intervene in changing 
the ways in which choices are made. This third level is implicit, but 
it should be expanded, especially along the lines of how social scien- 
tists can intervene constructively. 

REIN. The question is one of how should people choose. The point 
of the paper is that the rational aspects of decision-making have been 
overemphasized and that it is time to pay more attention to the value 
issues involved. 

MILLER: Yes, how do you choose between values? Take, for example, 
the choice between giving poor people more money or more educa- 
tion. 

NaTHAN: But don’t make it so black and white. All kinds of forces 
operate in political decisions. It is all right as long as the dilemmas 
continue to be posed and suggestions are made for a basis for the 
choice of values. But the incremental approach, or swinging back and 
forth between alternative goals and alternative means through time, 
is the better approach. The economic goals are designated, and then 
political feasibility is taken into account. 

LAMPMAN: With respect to the question of discreteness of goals, I 
would suggest that to attempt to order all values around a given goal 
makes the problem insurmountable. This should be limited to that 
which is measurable and observable; we should pick one goal and work 
on that, without at the same time ignoring other goals entirely. 

GLaApDwIN: But this has been vastly complicated in most existing 
programs, and the result is that no progress is made, or seemingly so. 

NaTHAN: The political process helps to solve this problem. There 
is no wisdom which will advise the value choice between professionally 
designated means. 


The Miller-Rein paper proved to be no less controversial at 
the Forum than it was at the workshop. Arnold Gurin felt that 
it was too heavily focused on the question of values and that it 
failed to distinguish adequately between values and goals. More- 
over, from his viewpoint, it suffered from “lack of identification 
of the political forces involved” in the policy-making process. ‘The 
other panelist, John B. Turner, separated the “methodological” 
from the policy issues discussed in the paper. With respect to the 
former, Turner maintained, in effect, that the emphasis on values 
in policy-making stems from the inadequacies of theory and 
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knowledge regarding the causes of social problems and social 
change. But, he argued, the solution lies not in reliance upon 
the outcome of competition among interest groups; rather, it is 
to be sought “in more and better research. . . . The contribution 
most needed here is a combined one of social statesmanship backed 
up with social engineers and social architects.’’ Otherwise, he went 
on, the result of disagreement over the causes of social problems 
“is that the desired policy outcomes . . . have a somewhat shaky 
basis in terms of knowledge—which in turn means that an inor- 
dinate weight is put upon speculation and value judgments.” 
With reference to the discussion of policy issued, ‘Turner com- 
mented on some of the implicit assumptions concerning the con- 
cepts of power and equality. He contended first that the idea 
of power “‘is one of the most misunderstood of all ideas [among] 
professionals, the poor themselves, the ideologists of antipoverty 
organization and the opponents of the war against poverty,” and 
second that it is necessary to distinguish the role of power in the 
causation of social problems from its role “in a causative theory 
of social change.” This distinction is necessary “so that the ques- 
tion of power over what and for what purpose can be strategically 
answered.” ‘Turner maintained that the concept of equality was 
in need of reexamination and operational definition in view of 
its relevance to policy. This necessity derives from the fact that 
the concept now “means more than having access, that it includes 
motivation and preparedness [for opportunity].” 

4. “Keeping the Poor Poor.”—Jacobs provides a description of 
various aspects of the poverty market. The urban poor spend 
larger proportions of their income on food, shelter, and medical 
care than the middle and upper classes do, which draws attention 
to their buying patterns and to the establishments they patronize. 
The combination of unsophisticated consumer behavior and 
exploitation by grocers, landlords, licit and illicit moneylenders, 
car dealers, furniture stores, and door-to-door salesmen results in 
two outstanding facts: the poor consumer pays premium prices for 
inferior goods and services, while these commercial establishments 
reap heavy profits. One of the most deplorable consequences of 
this situation, Jacobs believes, is that it reinforces anxiety and 
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the sense of personal inadequacy among the poor. “It is for this 
reason that in America the taste and smell of poverty are so sour.” 
Thomas Gladwin interpreted the paper as saying that there 
exists a series of inequitable contracts between the poor and the 
rest of society. These contracts are inequitable, he observed in 
his critique, because “they deny the usual commercial privileges 
. to poor people simply because they have certain character- 
istics . . . which are .. . irrelevant to the transaction itself,” 
such as the “wrong” skin color or place of residence, and because 
the poor “have the resources to swing only very small deals,” 
whereas other economic transactions hinge ‘“‘on the principle that 
‘the bigger the deal the better the terms.’”’ The welfare strategy 
implications of this are to “increase the resources of the poor 
so that they can get their deals on more favorable terms’ and, 
following analysis of economic transactions involving the poor, 
provide selective support to increase their economic leverage. 
During the ensuing discussion at the workshop, Gladwin ex- 
plained that his reference to ‘contracts’ meant not only those 
with a legal basis, but “the ground rules governing transactions 
in general.’’ Nevertheless, the point was disputed by Robert Lamp- 
man, who argued that the suggestion was not unique and that 
what was needed was an extension of existing intervention tech- 
niques together with “some tailor-making for special groups of 
the poor or special contractual situations.” Miller commented that 
“intervention in normal contractual relationships in the market 
itself creates problems for the poor. . . . Welfare recipients suffer 
loss of privacy in inspections, for example, and living in public 
housing carries its indignities.” At another point, Edgar Borgatta 
suggested that Jacobs’ view of welfare policy was too narrow: 


It is incorrect to say that the welfare establishment is spending 
money for the poor and not for the rich, and to say so might amount 
to a neo-attachment to the notion of Lady Bountiful. Furthermore, an 
individual approach to the resolution of the problems of the poor will 
not work... 

Our view of the poor (e.g., as alienated) may be more a reflection 
of the current world situation than it is of the situation of the poor. 
. . . Looking at a unique identification of the poor as Jacobs tends 
to do will not lead to any general formula for solution of the problem, 
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Jacobs objected that there is a new breed of poor today and that 
their needs require departure from traditional welfare programs. 
This was disputed by Borgatta, who maintained that the difference 
is in our perspective (‘a tendency to romanticism”) and that 
“every distribution always has a bottom.” Miller protested that 
the question was: What is the level of the bottom? ‘The issue was 
not resolved. 

At the Forum, Jacobs first spoke extemporaneously, referring 
to his paper as background for his remarks. He announced at 
the outset that he was going to be very critical of social work, 
that while it should be an act of love, it is becoming more and 
more an act of withholding. He declared that there is little popu- 
lar support for the eradication of poverty and that there are 
“vested interests” which prefer to perpetuate it. He then reviewed 
the major points and implications of his paper, following this with 
some additional comments on welfare, which he described as one 
of the “two major sources of irritation among the poor’ (the 
other being the police). Jacobs maintained that social work has 
not decided to whom it is committed, that it is difident and 
timorous, that social workers serve as ambassadors rather than as 
tribunes to the poor. He concluded by saying that social work 
must decide whom it represents, that it must drop the pose of 
impartiality and start lobbying for the poor as an agency of change 
in the manner of Jane Addams and her followers. 

In his remarks at this Division meeting, Thomas Gladwin noted 
that Jacobs had “organized his material in such a way that it 
offers some new . . . and workable insights into the nature of 
poverty,” partly by separating the consequences of poverty from 
those of discrimination. He also observed that “discussion of 
poverty in terms of economic transactions” is fruitful in that this 
is something with which we are familiar and are capable of 
manipulating: 


In sum, all that Mr. Jacobs asks is that we consider poverty quite 
literally a matter of being poor, and then see where this takes us. In 
my opinion, it can take us a long way if we are prepared to be imagi- 
native in looking at what his view implies and what it can make 
possible. 
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Ruth L. Bowman, one of the panel members, conceded the 
validity of many of Jacobs’ assertions but took note of a number 
of exceptions. Virginia Doscher, the other panelist, also endorsed 
most of what Jacobs had said, observing that social workers, among 
other professionals, tend to be isolated from the poor and that 
while “action may not all belong to the social workers,” they are 
in a unique position to interpret the poor and their problems 
to other segments of society. 

5. “Administrative Decisions and Fund Allocation in Social 
Welfare.’—It may be assumed that whatever the basis for, or 
wisdom of, new policies promulgated for the next wave of the 
assault on poverty, they will be forged into programs by legislators, 
and many of them will come under the discretionary authority of 
administrators and budget officers. To a large extent, these bureau- 
cratic officials will determine the fate of the policies; effectiveness 
will not even become an issue until they have made their decisions 
and allocated the financial resources. ‘Fhis is the subject of Schott- 
land’s paper. He cites numerous examples of the ways in which 
“good laws may be sabotaged by inadequate appropriations, and 
good programs . . . hampered by bad administrative decisions,” 
and he analyzes a series of institutional, organizational, and ideo- 
logical obstacles to the traditional social welfare goal of maintain- 
ing minimum standards of health and decency for the needy. 
There is every likelihood that similar obstacles will limit the 
efficacy of new programs—unless the warnings implied in essays 
such as Schottland’s are taken seriously. 

During the workshop discussion Paul Jacobs inquired of Schott- 
land about the effect of lobbying by social workers or their clients. 
The author replied that he had “never heard of client pressure 
being brought on appropriations,” and Commissioner Winston 
commented that appropriations groups protect themselves against 
lobbying. Lyman Ford ventured that, 


the appropriation process corrects messy legislation. Your paper has 
no accent on the positive. If you take an over-all look, appropriation 
units have a lot to offer. [They] present an over-all look, not just a 
look at a specific program, and even if it is unscientific, to that extent 
it has value, 
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Taking another tack, Lampman asked: “‘Would it help to aban- 
don the categories in public assistance? That may be the kind of 
thing that is essential to good decisions about fund allocation.” 
Schottland answered that social welfare is in favor of abolishing 
the categories. In answer to a query from Robert Bower, Com- 
missioner Winston noted that “programs develop where the money 
is... . The categories reflect the history of development—the 
special emphases at different times.” The chairman brought the 
session to a close with these remarks: 


Too many times there is not the implementing tickler to the groups 
that have sponsored legislation, and perhaps it is lack of good ad- 
ministration. Perhaps there is not enough follow-through—that one 
thinks the action ends when the law is passed. If we would look at 
the composition of the Harvard advanced management courses for 
the past five years, I think we would find that not one welfare ad- 
ministrator had taken the course. I think that one weakness in the 
social welfare field is the unwillingness to accept the fact that adminis- 
tration, while not an exact science, is as good in welfare as in business. 
In the Illinois agencies, the administrative assistant is the guy who 
doesn’t fit anywhere else in the line. 


The other participants at the Division meeting in general en- 
dorsed Schottland’s exposition. Fedele Fauri emphasized the need 
to develop good personal relations between social weifare ad- 
ministrators and fund allocators; he advocated advance prepara- 
tion, careful planning, and continuous effort as means of coping 
with the difficulties described by Schottland. The need to train 
decision-makers in social welfare was one of the implications of 
the paper noted by Clark Blackburn. He raised questions about 
the feasibility of undertaking this at the graduate level in schools 
of social work, and he called upon social workers to do more to 
support final allocations which were more congruent with original 
intent. 

6. “How Much Does the American System of Transfers Benefit 
the Poor?’’—This is an analysis of the redistributive system 
through which income is transferred via private (voluntary gifts) 
and public (tax system) transfers from one segment of the popu- 
lation to another. It emphasizes the transfer of income to and from 
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the poor, particularly through mechanisms subsumed under 
“social welfare.’ In gross terms, the analysis shows that “the 
nonpoor lose, and the poor gain $g0 billion.” But different forms 
of transfers produce differential benefits for different groups: for 
instance, “unemployment insurance and veterans’ benefits go 
largely to the pretransfer nonpoor, while public assistance goes 
largely to those who remain poor after transfer.” Further, the 
transfer system is considerably less favorable to larger than to 
smaller families, this too varying by type of transfer; for example: 


The OASDI, which pays out $7.6 billion of the $13.9 billion in 
transfers to the poor, distributes only 11 percent of those benefits to 
the larger family sizes, wherein 54 percent of the pretransfer poor are 
to be found. Unemployment insurance is more responsive in this sense; 
59 percent of its benefits went to larger families. 


In sum, money transfers remove roughly one third of pretransfer 
poor families from the poverty category, “but transfers tend to 
do more for the better-off poor than the poorest poor.” In con- 
clusion, Lampman points out that the present redistributive 
system was not designed expressly to benefit the poor, that it 
benefits them only marginally, and that the elevation of benefit 
levels in existing programs would not greatly alter the latter fact. 

As the first point of his critique, Lyman Ford raised the issue 
of the intent of a particular transfer, indicating that this was a 
sensible basis upon which to evaluate it. “I see nothing wrong 
with the finding that veterans’ and unemployment benefits go 
largely to the nonpoor,” he said by way of illustration. More 
generally: “Is handling the poverty problem an objective or a 
by-product? Should the benefits be for everybody or just for the 
poor? The paper raises the question: ‘Is this good or bad?’” Ford 
argued that the transfer system was not properly directed toward 
the poor specifically but rather that they should be expected to 
benefit from systems designed for the population as a whole. 

The Lampman paper stimulated a long and complicated dis- 
cussion at the workshop, very little of which can be reported 
here; the two statements which follow, however, summed up much 
of the substance and were among the highlights of the session: 
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NaTHAN: There is a conceptual question: What is the purpose of 
transfers? Transfers have all kinds of purposes. Unemployment com- 
pensation has an unemployment purpose—the worker is contributing 
to the nonworker. With a reserve concept, it is a time transfer. On the 
tax thing, from an economic point of view, I think the social security 
tax is a vicious tax. It is regressive. It is the worst tax there is. It is a 
question not of looking at the total tax structure, but of a transfer in 
relation to the tax—a federal vs. a state tax (except for the corporate, 
the business tax in the federal system is a progressive tax). If you 
could break out transfer payments that come from state and local 
as distinct from federal, you might begin to see different impact on 
the different kinds of transfer payments in relation to the tax 
picture. 

Borcatra: The notion that social security is a tax is a transition 
itself in philosophy. The federal government may wish to sell insur- 
ance, and it need not be considered a tax nor a regressive tax. Then 
there are other considerations. It really is a question of whether you 
attack the entire problem of all conditions and all sources of transfers 
or whether you tap poverty as defined by Mr. Schottland. If we think 
of the poor after transfer as 18 percent of the population (roughly 
forty million people) the average expenditure for the poor would be 
$600 per capita. I don’t know how close they are, but if we are only 
half way there—$300—then we would need $12 billion per year in 
order to bring everybody up to that line. A realistic attitude that 
can be given to a definition of poverty associated with money as 
something that can be argued. If you had a direct handout, it would 
cost you only that much. There is a good deal of evidence that you 
get more benefit by a direct handout than indirectly. Transfers are 
relatively indirect and do not diffuse 100 percent down to the poor. 
And the money would be going back into the economy fast and more 
directly. There is, in other words, a good rationale for arguing in the 
opposite direction, and I certainly think it should be outlined in 
terms of the potentials that are available to the society. 


Addressing herself to some of the same issues debated at the 
workshop, Eveline Burns, during the Forum session on this paper, 
stated that the problem of poverty should have the highest priority 
and that it should be the direct target of social welfare efforts. 
She put forth a number of questions on Lampman’s paper. First, 
she asked, how good are Lampman’s estimates, and how did he 
arrive at his percentages? She noted that some of the findings were 
surprising, such as the figures on education, but she concurred 
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with the designation of the types of transfers. Next, she inquired 
about the reasons for the inequities revealed in Lampman’s data. 
Here, Burns suggested, in answer to her own query, that one of 
the reasons was that some of the transfers are linked to wages, 
thereby minimizing benefits allocated to the poor. Her third major 
question had to do with the policy implications of the paper. In 
general, she advocated higher assistance benefits; in particular, 
she suggested the possibility of a children’s allowance (in view 
of Lampman’s data on variations in transfer payments by family 
size), new forms of assistance for the aged, and a review of all 
present programs “‘so that all increases are not tied to old dif- 
ferentiated standards.’ In his opening remarks, Colin Wright 
affirmed the Biblical prophecy on the persistence of poverty, but 
he acknowledged that we now “need some catching up in this 
area,’ maintaining that “what social welfare measures should be 
designed to do is to insure that over time the well-being of the 
poor should at least keep pace with the well-being of other 
segments of the population.” Wright noted that there were two 
basic ways of helping the poor: economic growth and transfer 
payments; since the former has not been adequate, the latter 
is necessary. But he expressed doubt as to whether Lampman’s 
analysis had shed any light on the question of the effectiveness 
of the transfer system: “Knowing that it reduced poverty from 
28 to 18 percent of the population is important, but could we 
have done better with the $30 billion?” He concluded by saying 
that “we really don’t know from this paper how transfer payments 
benefit the poor, only how much money they received—and these 
I maintain are not necessarily the same thing.” 

7. “Social Planning for Economic Abundance.”’—In this final 
paper, Nathan expresses the view now widely shared by econo- 
mists that the economy, given certain prerequisites, is subject to 
rational control: 


Economic fluctuations are no longer looked upon as independent and 
inevitable phenomena over which we have little or no control... . 
Few economists would disagree with the conclusion that the United 
States need not and will not ever again suffer a major depression. . . . 
Economists are generally confident that appropriate fiscal and mone- 
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tary policies can serve to slow down, stop, and reverse declines in 
business activity. 


In contrast to the widespeard acceptance (not only by economists, 
but by the public as well) of regulation of the economy, however, 
is the general resistance to, and fear of, proposals to influence the 
distribution of income; the free-enterprise system has not been 
made responsive to the social and economic needs of large seg- 
ments of the population—the poor, in particular. The general 
prosperity provides ample means for the elimination of poverty, 
but there are serious obstacles, notably “‘the continued strong 
prejudice that prevails among so many Americans against gov- 
ernment expenditures and against public assumption of respon- 
sibility.” Nathan goes on from here to provide a set of program- 
matic guidelines for the policy-making and planning which will be 
required if our affluence is to be more equitably shared. He assures 
us that the issues to be confronted in social planning will prove 
to be far more complex and challenging than were those involved 
in the economic planning of the immediate past. 

The discussant for this paper, Edgar Borgatta, did not entirely 
share Nathan’s optimism: . 


The new economic theory has not really had an opportunity yet 
to be properly tested. For that matter, the unemployment rate has 
been running at 5.8 percent, which is not too far from the 8 percent 
mentioned in Nathan’s paper. The baby boom of the postwar years 
has been arriving on the employment market this past year, and is 
reflected by unemployment among high school dropouts. In two years 
people at the peak of the bulge will be graduating out of high school, 
so you will have a progression of additional entries into the market. 
After that you will get the college dropouts. Thus the market is 
affected most at the lower end of the labor spectrum, and my con- 
tention is that a real test has not occurred as yet. On that score, Viet 
Nam will be very convenient in putting off the real test. 

Our system today is not so predictable and responsive that we really 
know what the population bulge will do to the market, or that we 
know how to deal with it. Neither do we know the exact relationship 
that the level of activity of the defense industry has with restricting 
aggregate unemployment. 


Borgatta also made the following points: both cold and hot wars 
have shielded us from unemployment; recovery from the great 
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depression, which was very slow, was not necessarily substantially 
attributable to economic manipulation; the changing age struc- 
ture augurs that an increasingly large proportion of the popula- 
tion will fall below the poverty line. He raised the general ques- 
tion of the secondary economic effects of social policies, illus- 
trating with the case of education: 


Education is of great concern to us, and we insist on spending a 
great deal of money on it. This has interesting concomitants. For 
example, does it improve the society or is it mainly to keep people 
out of the labor market? Whom do industrial concerns send to Harvard 
Business School? Not the man who is going to be president! 

Doles for graduate students are becoming more and more charac- 
teristic of the educational enterprise. We are getting a whole new 
generation of college students living in dormitories—an antiseptic 
environment providing for all needs—and that sort of environment 
is becoming a stock expectation for them. 

There are other snowball effects. Educational policy runs against 
the older Horatio Alger expectations. Education may involve neither 
intellectual stimulation nor a training on how to beat the system. 


In reply to Borgatta’s reservations, Nathan explained that he 
did not intend to imply that social ills can be corrected merely 
through economic intervention. “But we can control mass un- 
employment. Then we can attack social problems. This is where 
the economist can say, ‘Carry on in social work.’” Apropos of 
this, Genevieve Carter noted that it is generally easier for econo- 
mists readily to formulate broad strategies; however, ‘in social 
welfare planning we proceed in a fashion that is not too orderly—- 
through successive approximations to goals. The social planner 
has to roll with the waves with respect to long-term and successive 
goals.”’ Then she asked, ““How can these two tracks be coordi- 
nated?’ An answer to this was attempted by Robert Lampman: 


This is a good way of putting it. In a way, economics is a kind of 
theory. It is based on a certain kind of value orientation. Economists 
say they can control certain things, and here are the things we are 
looking at. Sociologists, on the other hand, will tell you that we are 
going to blow up. These arguments are built on the basic outlook 
persons have on the whole system. But some disciplines don’t have 
a meaningful handle to hold on to, as many economists think they 
have. 
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The program of the Division meeting at which Robert Nathan 
was scheduled to appear was changed at a late hour. Nathan was 
called to present his paper instead at the closing general session, 
inasmuch as Secretary Gardner was unable to be present. ‘The 
main presentation at the Division meeting, then, was made by 
Edgar Borgatta. Since we have already reviewed Borgatta’s com- 
mentary on Nathan’s paper (and since we have but scant notes 
on the remarks of Thomas Sherrard and Jack Meltzer, the two 
panel members), we shall quote some of the spontaneous contribu- 
tions from the floor: ® 


1. Dr. George Rohrlich, University of Chicago, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, commented on Dr. Borgatta’s reference to the irra- 
tionality factor in social planning by pointing to the quite rational as- 
pects of current planning in social welfare programs; for example, the 
guaranteed annual minimum income proposal. He criticized the 
tendency to engage in a “blizzard” of new programs and activities, 
as represented in the war on poverty, instead of acting to fill the 
gaps in present programs of workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, social security, etc. He appealed for building on the social 
welfare insurance and assistance programs as a sound basis for future 
social planning. 

2. Mrs. Sylvia Goldblatt, of Canada, remarked on the absence at 
the National Conference of foreign-country representatives who could 
have offered some of the experience of other countries in social 
planning philosophy and techniques. 

3. A member of the audience commented on one of the speaker’s 
references to the “horse-and-buggy”’ state of local government, pointing 
out that local government failures are due largely to vested interests 
which control governmental decision-making and to general incom- 
petence and failure to attract able administrators because of poor 
salary structure. Mr. Meltzer responded that a basic shift is needed 
from predominantly local government control of basic services which 
have more than local incidence and impact. Although more obvious 
in the fields of air- and water-pollution control, highways, etc., it is 
also true that many social welfare problems are beyond the power 
of local governments to solve, and that central cities no longer can 
solve internal problems without the aid of suburban and state 
governments. 

4. Dr. Genevieve Carter commented on the question of relationship 


® We are indebted to Melville H. Hosch for his careful recording of these com- 
ments; they are excerpted in full from his notes. 
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between economic and social planning. Although economists have 
powerful tools of measurement and prediction and the executive 
agencies have power and “leverage” to control business cycles and tax 
incidence etc., social work still operates largely on a person-to-person 
or clinical basis, and some means must be found to translate social 
work understanding and expertise to the realm of social planning 
techniques. She referred here to Dr. Winston’s suggestion at the open- 
ing session of the need for a “launching pad” for national social 
planning similar to the kind of forum represented by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


It may be said in concluding this review that the effort and the 
intelligence mobilized through the mechanisms of the advisory 
group, the workshop, and the Division meetings of the Forum 
culminated in a remarkable achievement. The (sometimes an- 
tagonistic) cooperation between social scientists and social workers, 
academicians and administrators, conservatives and liberals, ap- 
pears to have produced a ferment in social welfare circles which 
will continue to generate thought and policy proposals for some 
time to come. If there is indeed a revolution in the making in 
social welfare, the processes under review here will undoubtedly 
give it further momentum and direction. 
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Appendix A: Program 


lee MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum for the 
critical examination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the 
General Sessions and the meetings of the section and division com- 
mittees, all of which are arranged by the NCSW Program Committee 
and the National Board; and (2) meetings which are arranged by the 
associate and special groups affiliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups 
participate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide a democratic 
forum in which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by 
its Constitution from taking positions on social issues. Individuals who | 
appear on Annual Forum programs speak for themselves and have 
no authority to use the name of the NCSW in any way which would 
imply that the organization has participated in or endorsed their 
statements or positions. 


Theme: Social Welfare’s Role in Economic Growth 
SUNDAY, MAY 29 


2:00 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 


ORIENTATION FOR NEWCOMERS 
Presiding: Ruth E. Smalley, Dean, School of Social Work, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; First Vice-President, National Conference on 
Social Welfare 
Speakers: Robert E. Bondy, Former Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York 
Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
[U.S. Committee of ICSW] 
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Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Chairman, U. S. Committe of the Inter- 
national Conterence of Social Work; Dean, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Speaker: Philip M. Hauser, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago; 
Director, Population Research Center and Chicago Community Inventory 


8:00 P.M. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

The Contribution of Social Welfare to Economic Progress: the Presidential 

Address 
Speaker: Ellen Winston, Commissioner, Welfare Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; President, 
National Conference on Social Welfare 


10:00 P.M. 


CONFERENCE RECEPTION 
MONDAY, MAY 30 


9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

Social Policy and Economic Progress—A Cross-Country Analysis 
Presiding: Ruth E. Smalley, Dean, School of Social Work, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: First Vice-President, National Conference on 
Social Welfare 
Speaker: Richard M. Titmuss, Professor of Social Administration and De- 
partment Head, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London 

The International Conference of Social Work 
Speaker: Margaret Hickey, Chairman, Organizing Committee for XIIIth 
International Conference of Social Work, St. Louis 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


TOWARD THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL CHANGE: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM 
[Division] 
Presiding: C. Virgil Martin, President, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago; 
Chairman of Division 
Co-authors: Eleanor B. Sheldon, sociologist and demographer, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York 
Wilbert E. Moore, sociologist, Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
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Discussant: Rashi Fein, Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Panelists: C.F. McNeil, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York 


George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany 


CASEWORK IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

[Section I (Casework)] 
Presiding: Manuel Kaufman, Deputy Commissioner, City Department of 
Public Welfare, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Carol H. Meyer, Associate Professor of Social Work, Columbia 
University School of Social Work, New York 


ORGANIZATION THEORY: BUREAUCRATIC INFLUENCES AND 
THE SOCIAL WELFARE TASK 
[Co-sponsoring groups: Section II (Group Work); Section V (Administration)] 
Lindeman Memorial Lecture 
Presiding: Mary Louise Somers, Professor, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago 
Speaker: Frank X. Steggert, Deputy Director, Center for Advanced Study 
in Organization Science, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


A CRITIQUE OF COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 

[Section III (Community Organization)] 
Presiding: David Hunter, Executive Director, Stern Family Fund, New 
York 
Discussants: Richard Boone, Citizens’ Crusade against Poverty, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
W.H. Cannon, Chief, Education, Manpower, and Science Division, 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C. 
Kenneth Marshall, Paterson Antipoverty Task Force, Paterson, N.J. 


NEW ARENAS FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 
Presiding: Eveline M. Burns, Professor of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, New York; Chairman, Section VI 

The Legislative Process and Social Welfare 
Speaker: The Hon. Wilbur J. Cohen, Undersecretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Why Are Social Workers Not More Influential with the Legislators? 
Speaker: Alan D. Wade, Professor, School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago 


PROBLEMS OF RAPID URBANIZATION AND IMPLICATIONS 

FOR SOCIAL WELFARE: THE TRAINING AND UTILIZATION 

OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 

[U.S. Committee of ICSW] 
Presiding: James R. Dumpson, Professor and Associate Dean, Hunter 
College School of Social Work, College of the City of New York 
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Speakers: Mrs. Katherine A. Kendall, Executive Director, Council on 
Social Work Education, New York 

Herman D. Stein, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF TRANSFERS: HOW DOES IT 
BENEFIT THE POOR? 
[Division] 
Presiding: Herman D. Stein, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Author: Robert J. Lampman, Professor, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Discussant: Lyman Ford, Executive Director, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, New York 
Panelists: Eveline M. Burns, Professor of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, New York; Chairman, Section VI 
Colin Wright, Professor of Economics, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


FAMILY AGENCY SERVICES IN ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAMS 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Mrs. Betty French, District Secretary, Family Service Bureau, 
United Charities of Chicago 
Speaker: Edward Brown, Project Director, antipoverty programs, Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service, Pittsburgh 


UTILIZATION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PERSONNEL 

[Co-sponsoring groups: Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research); Section 

V (Administration)| 
Presiding: Guy R. Justis, Director, American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago 

The Midway Research Project Findings 
Speakers: Edward E. Schwartz, Professor, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University, of Chicago; Director, Midway Research Project 
William C. Sample, Associate Director, Midway Research Project, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 


THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER AS HE SEES HIMSELF AND 

AS HE IS SEEN BY HIS COLLEAGUES 

[Co-sponsoring groups: Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research)] 
Presiding: Lawrence F. Merl, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Minnesota 
Speaker: Gordon P. Liddle, General Director, Interprofessional Re- 
search Commission for Pupil Personnel Services, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Maryland, College Park 
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SOME CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS OF NUCLEAR-PARENTAL 
KINSHIP PATTERNS 
[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Mrs. Frances H. Scherz, Director of Casework, Jewish Family 
and Community Service, Chicago 
Speaker: Kalman Flomenhaft, project social worker, Family Treatment 
Unit (NIMH Demonstration and Research Clinical Project); Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver 


SERVICES TO CHRONICALLY ILL PERSONS: A SOCIAL 

SERVICE MODEL 

[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Eileen Lester, Medical Social Consultant, Medical Care Ad- 
ministration Division, Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: Mrs. Rosalind S. Miller, Director, Department of Social Service, 
New York Medical College, Center for Chronic Disease, Bird S. Coler 
Hospital; Assistant Professor of Social Work, Columbia University School 
of Social Work, New York 


RECAPTURING TRADITION FOR PROGRAM INNOVATION 
IN PRIVATE BUILDING-BASED AGENCIES 
[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Elizabeth Lewis, Assistant Director, Greater Cleveland Neigh- 
borhood Centers Association, Cleveland 
The Multiservice Concept: Its Application in Practice 
Speaker: Al Boer, Executive Director, Franklin Settlement, Detroit 
Measuring Change in Self-Esteem of Handicapped Children When Inte- 
grated in Groups of Nonhandicapped Children 
Speaker: Douglas Holmes, Director of Research, Associated YM-YWHA’s 
of Greater New York, New York 


RECAPTURING TRADITION FOR PROGRAM INNOVATION 

IN PRIVATE NON-BUILDING-BASED PROGRAMS 

[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Russell Hogrefe, Executive Director, Chicago Youth Centers, 
Chicago 

Responsible ‘“Ward-heelers”: Neighborhood Workers as Mediators. 
Speaker: Buford Ferris, Executive Director, Wesley Community Centers, 
San Antonio, Texas 

A Strategy for Social Change: the Professional as a Volunteer 
Speaker: Phyllis Rolfe, research social worker, Laboratory of Community 
Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School, Boston 


A CRITIQUE OF COMPLIANCE PROGRAMS UNDER TITLE VI 
OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 
[Section III (Community Organization). Group Meeting 1] 
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Presiding: Jeweldean Jones, Associate Director, National Urban League, 
New York 

Discussants: Edwin C. Berry, Executive Director, Chicago Urban League, 
Chicago 

John Parham, Jr., Executive Director, Medical Committee on Human 
Rights, New York 

Sherry Arnstein, Staff Assistant to the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


COMMUNITY FACTORS AND THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 

COMMUNITY HEALTH STUDIES 

[Co-sponsoring groups: Section V (Administration); Section IV (Research)] 
Presiding: Sidney Zimbalist, Research Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Speaker: Bert E. Swanson, Coordinator, Institute for Community Studies; 
Professor of Political Sociology, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Discussant: George Rice, Executive Director, Metropolitan Council for 
Community Services, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL ACTION 
[Co-sponsoring groups: Section VI (Methods of Social Action); Section II 
(Community Organization) | 
Lindeman Memorial Lecture 
Presiding: Walter B. Johnson, Division of Social Service, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis 
Speaker: Alan K. Campbell, Director, Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


NEW HORIZONS IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING THROUGH 
VIDEO TAPES AND LOOP FILMS 
[Co-sponsoring groups: NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Council on Social 
Work Education] 
Presiding: Marguerite V. Pohek, Consultant on Teaching Methodology 
and Materials, Council on Social Work Education, New York 
Video Tapes for Graduate Instruction 
Speaker: Morton Perlmutter, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
The Portable Television Camera in the Agency 
Speaker: Mark ‘Tarail, Administrator, Department of Psychiatry, Mai- 
monides Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y.; faculty member, Graduate School of 
Social Work, New York University, New York 
Loop Films for Training Intake Interviewers 
Speaker: Elizabeth M. Schaub, Supervisor of Staff Development, Mary- 
land State Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
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POVERTY, POLICY, AND PURPOSE: THE DILEMMAS OF CHOICE 
[Division] 
Presiding: Robert H. MacRae, Associate Executive Director, Chicago 
Community Trust, Chicago 
Co-authors: S.M. Miller, Professor, Department of Sociology, New York 
University, New York 
Martin Rein, Professor, Graduate Department of Social Work and Social 
Research, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Discussant: Norman V. Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 
Panelists: Arnold Gurin, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
John B. Turner, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 


CASEWORK SERVICES IN CURRENT PUBLIC WELFARE 

PROGRAMS 

[Co-sponsoring groups: Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research); Section 

V (Administration)| 

(A continuation of 2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. sessions) 
Presiding: Guy R. Justis, Director, American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago 

The Midway Research Project Findings 
Speakers: Edward E. Schwartz, Professor, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago; Director, Midway Research Project 
William C. Sample, Associate Director, Midway Research Project, School 
of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 


RECAPTURING TRADITION FOR PROGRAM INNOVATION 

IN PUBLIC AGENCIES 

[Section II (Group Work)] 
Presiding: Mary Blake, Office of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, Welfare 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Group Work in Public Welfare 
Speaker: Marjorie Montelius, Consultant, Bureau of Family Services, 
Welfare Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Group Work in the War against Poverty 
Speaker: Louis A. Ruybalid, Area Coordinator, Western Regional Office 
of Economic Opportunity, San Francisco 


A FRESH LOOK AT INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
[Section III (Community Organization)| 

Presiding: Shelton B. Granger, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
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tional Affairs, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Chairman, Section II 

Discussants: Jack D. Mezirow, Associate Dean, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Glen Leet, Executive Director, Community Development Foundation, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Louis M. Miniclier, Community Development Adviser, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Washington, D.C. 

Henry Saltzman, Bernard Van Leer Foundation, The Hague, Nether- 
lands 

Mary Catherine Jennings, Social Welfare Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro 


SOCIAL ACTION TO IMPLEMENT LEGISLATION: I 
[Co-sponsoring groups: Section VI (Methods of Social Action); Section I 
(Casework)] 
Presiding: Odin W. Anderson, Professor and Research Director, Center 
for Health Administration Studies, University of Chicago 
Policy Issues in the Implementation of Title XVIII 
Speaker: Robert M. Ball, Commissioner of Social Security, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Baltimore 
Who Speaks for the Public Interest? 
Speaker: Harry J. Becker, Executive Secretary, Committee on Special 
Studies, New York Academy of Medicine, New York 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES, POVERTY, AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
[NCSW Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Elizabeth Christie, Consultant, Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, New York 
“The Neglected.” Affiliated Film production, sponsored by the Office for 
Children and Youth, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, and the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau 
Discussants: Eileen O’Neil, Welfare Service Representative, Office for 
Children and Youth, Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Har- 
risburg 
Mrs. Alberta A. Jacoby, Executive Director, Mental Health Film Board, 
New York 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

New Goals for Old 
Presiding: Ellen Winston, Commissioner, Welfare Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; Presi- 
dent, National Conference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: The Hon. Esther E. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


Presentation of NCSW Distinguished Service Award to the Hon. Wilbur D. 
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Mills, Member of the U.S. House of Representatives from Arkansas 
Presentation of Fifty-year Member Plaques 


TUESDAY, MAY 31 


9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


KEYNOTE SESSION 
The Responsibility and Involvement of Social Welfare in Shaping the 
Broader War on Poverty 
[Combined Associate Groups] 
Presiding: Reginald A. Johnson, Administrative Director, National 
Urban League, New York 
Speakers: Leon H. Keyserling, President, Conference on Economic 
Progress, Washington, D.C. 
Wayne Vasey, Dean, George Warren Brown School of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


IMPLICATIONS SESSIONS 
Seven concurrent sessions, each dealing with one aspect of the responsibility 
and involvement of social welfare in the war on poverty 


THE GREAT DEBATE: NEW APPROACHES TO LIFELONG 
INCOME ADEQUACY 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 1] 
Presiding: James R. Dumpson, Professor and Associate Dean, Hunter 
College School of Social Work, College of the City of New York 
Guaranteed Income and Other Approaches to Lifelong Income Adequacy 
Speaker: Robert Theobald, international socioeconomist, New York 
Implications of Guaranteed Income for Social Security and Welfare 
Speaker: Alvin M. David, Director, Division of Program Evaluation and 
Planning, Social Security Administration, Baltimore 
Implications of Guaranteed Income for Full Employment and Pensions 
Speaker: Al Bilik, Director of Community Relations, American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 


WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY AND INVOLVEMENT OF 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN RELATION TO CHILDHOOD 

EDUCATION? 

[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 2] 
Presiding: Colonel Roy S. Barber, National Welfare Consultant, Salva- 
tion Army, New York 
Speakers: Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, and University of Missouri at Kansas City 
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John A. Gabriel, Lecturer in Social Work; Director of Social Research 
Laboratory, Department of Sociology, City College of the College of 
the City of New York, New York 


SOCIAL WELFARE’S ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYABILITY OF THE POOR 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 3] 
Presiding: Eli E..Cohen, Executive Secretary, National Committee on Em- 
ployment of Youth, New York 
Speaker: Alexander J. Allen, Eastern Regional Director, National Urban 
League, New York 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS TO BREAK 

THE CYCLE OF POVERTY 

[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 4] 
Presiding: Edward Linzer, Executive Director, Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York 

Lincoln Hospital Neighborhood Service Center 
Speaker: Mrs. Sally Jacobsen, Associate Director, Neighborhood Service 
Centers, Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Service, New York 

The Implications of Responsibility: Community Involvement in Health 

Services 
Speaker: H. Jack Geiger, M.D., Associate Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine, Tufts-New England Medical Center, Boston 

The Connecticut Regional Concept in Mental Retardation 
Speaker: Bert W. Schmickel, Deputy Commissioner, Office of Mental Re- 
tardation, Connecticut State Department of Health, Hartford 


FAMILY PLANNING — THE NEXT STAGE IN THE EVOLVING 
PARTNERSHIP OF PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY EFFORTS 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 5| 
Presiding: Alvin L. Schorr, Deputy Chief, Research and Plans Division, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 
Speakers: Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Naomi T. Gray, Field Director, Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, New York 
Harold O. Swank, Director, Illinois Department of Public Aid, Spring- 
field 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT (NEW TOOLS 
IN THE WAR ON POVERTY: THE LIVING ENVIRONMENT) 
[Combined Associate Groups. Implications Session 6] 
Presiding: Fern M. Colborn, Secretary, Housing and Urban Development, 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New 
York 
Speakers: Paget L. Alves, Jr., Associate Director, Housing Department, 
National Urban League, New York 
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James Porcar, Director of Housing, Council of Social Agencies, Rochester, 
INBYe 

John H. Ramey, Executive Director, Cincinnati Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 
9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

Work and Leisure: the Gains and Costs of Abundance 
Presiding: Colonel Jane E. Wrieden, National Consultant, Women’s and 
Children’s Services, Salvation Army, New York 
Speaker: Harold L. Wilensky, Professor of Sociology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


11:15 A.M—12:45 P.M. 


ASSESSING EFFECTIVENESS OF METHODS FOR MEETING 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

[Division] 
Presiding: Wayne Vasey, Dean, George Warren Brown School of Social 

Work and Leisure: the Gains and Costs of Abundance 
Co-authors: Morris Hansen, Assistant Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
Genevieve W. Carter, Director, Division of Research, Welfare Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: Robert T. Bower, Director, Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search, Washington, D.C. 
Panelists: Robert Elkin, Director, Project on Child Welfare Costs, Amer- 
ican University, School of Government and Public Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Stanley F. Enlund, President, First Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Chicago 


CONTINUUM OF CARE: HOSPITAL TO COMMUNITY 
[Co-sponsoring groups: Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research)] 
Presiding: Mrs. Margaret Walters, Director, Mental Health Educational 
Services, Chicago Board of Health 
The Continuum of Care at Point of Release from Psychiatric Hospital: 
Patient Motivation toward Available Community Services 
Speaker: George H. Wolkon, Assistant Professor, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University; Research Director, Mental 
Health Rehabilitation and Research, Hill House, Cleveland 


PREVIEW OF A NATIONWIDE STUDY ON CHILD ABUSE 
[Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research)| 
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Presiding: Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Speaker: David G. Gil, Associate Professor, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ ORIENTATION TOWARD CLIENTS 
[Co-sponsoring groups: Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research); Section V 
(Administration)]| 
Presiding: Charles H. Shireman, Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago 
Speaker: Willard C. Richan, Professor, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


THE EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT AND LARGE FOUNDATION 
ACTIVITIES ON THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
[Section III (Community Organization) ] 
Presiding: W.T. McCullough, Executive Director, Cleveland Welfare 
Federation 
Discussants: Peter G. Meek, Executive Director, National Health Coun- 
cil, New York 
Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Association of 
America, New York 
Benjamin B. Rosenberg, Executive Director, Combined Jewish Philan- 
thropies of Greater Boston 


SOCIAL ACTION TO IMPLEMENT LEGISLATION: II 
[Co-sponsoring groups: Section VI (Methods of Social Action); Section I 
(Casework)| 
Presiding: Joseph R. Brown, Executive Director, Indiana Association for 
Mental Health, Indianapolis; Vice-Chairman of Section VI 
State Implementation of Title XIX 
Speaker: Marvin E. Larson, Director, Kansas State Department of 
Social Welfare, Topeka 
Involving the Citizen in Public Assistance 
Speaker: Charline J. Birkins, Director, Denver Department of Welfare 


CURRENT TRENDS IN DEALING WITH MENTAL ILLNESS—ARE 

WE ON THE RIGHT TRACK? 

[NCSW Program Committee] 

Albert Deutsch Memorial Lecture 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
of Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Speaker: Mike Gorman, Executive Director, National Committee against 
Mental IIness, Washington, D.C. 
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HOW CAN WE MAKE THEM UNDERSTAND WHAT WE’RE DOING? 
[Co-sponsoring groups: NCSW Public Relations Committee; Section V (Ad- 
ministration) | 
Presiding: C.F. McNeil, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York; Chairman, NCSW Public Relations and Development Com- 
mittee 
Discussion of Case “A” 
Discussion leader: Richard S. Bachman, Executive Director, Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
Discussion of Case “B” 
Discussion leader: William T. Kirk, Executive Director, Motion Picture 
Relief Fund, Los Angeles 
Discussion of Case ‘‘C” 
Discussion leader: Arthur Katz, Associate Professor, New York University 
Graduate School of Social Work 


PROBLEMS OF RAPID URBANIZATION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE: THE TRAINING AND UTILIZATION OF SUB- 
PROFESSIONAL, NONPROFESSIONAL, AND VOLUNTEER PERSON- 
NEL 
[U.S. Committee of ICSW] 
Presiding: Thomas D. Sherrard, Director, Urban Development Institute; 
Associate Professor of Urban Affairs, Purdue University, Hammond, Ind. 
Speakers: Mrs. Susan T. Pettiss, international social welfare adviser, 
Welfare Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
Arthur Pearl, Professor, Department of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


KEEPING THE POOR POOR 

[Dwision] 
Presiding: Sanford Solender, Executive Vice-President, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, New York 
Author: Paul Jacobs, Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions; 
Consultant, Peace Corps and VISTA, San Francisco 
Discussant: Thomas Gladwin, Social Science Consultant, National In- 
stitutes of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Panelists: Mrs. Virginia R. Doscher, American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago 
Ruth L. Bowman, Department of Public Welfare of Ramsey County, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC APPROACH TO THE MULTIPLE- 
PROBLEM FAMILY 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
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Presiding: Mrs. Betty I. Roosevelt, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
School of Social Work, Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Va. 
Speakers: Norbert B. Enzer, M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and 
Associate in Pediatrics, Department of Psychiatry, Duke University 
Medical Center, Durham, N.C. 

Jacqueline R. Stackhouse, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Va. 


FAMILY INTERVIEWING AND THE CHANGING SOCIAL SCENE 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Benjamin R. Sprafkin, Executive Director, Jewish Family 
Service of Philadelphia 
Speaker: Sanford N. Sherman, Director, Jewish Family Service, New York 


CASEWORK SERVICES IN FOSTER HOME PROGRAMS FOR EMO- 
TIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Mrs. Miriam Andrus, Chief, Social Work Service, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, East Orange, N.J. 
Speaker: Adrienne James, Detroit Foster Homes Project, Merrill-Palmer 
Institute of Human Development and Family Life, Detroit 


SERVICES TO THE WIDOWED: THE IMPACT OF THE CRISIS 
THEORY 
[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Mrs, Caroline H. Elledge, Director of Combined Departments 
of Social Work, Northwestern University Medical Clinics and Passavant 
Memorial Hospital, Northwestern University, Chicago 
Report from Laboratory of Community Psychiatry regarding Preventive 
Intervention for Bereaved Persons 
Speaker: Phyllis Rolfe, research social worker, Laboratory of Community 
Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School, Boston 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF DEPENDENCY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Thomas D. Hunt, staff associate, Public Welfare Project on 
Aging, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 
Speaker: Edwin J. Thomas, Professor of Social Work and of Psychology, 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


TESTING INNOVATIONS THROUGH RESEARCH 

[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Jean Maxwell, Professor of Social Work, San Diego State 
College, Calif.; Chairman, Section II 

Two Approaches to Evaluating Social Work Services in the Public Schools 
Speaker: Mrs. Rosemary C. Sarri, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Two Approaches to Evaluating Social Work Services in the Public Schools 
Speaker: Maeda Galinsky, Assistant Professor of Social Work, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


RECAPTURING TRADITION FOR PERSONNEL INNOVATION 
[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 2; Section I (Casework). Group 
Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Nathaniel Brooks, Consultant, Older and Retired Workers’ 
Department, United Auto Workers—AFL-CIO, Detroit 
Use of Nonprofessional Personnel in Community Mental Health 
Speaker: Mrs. Rose Wheeler, Community Mental Health Consultant, 
Mental Health Division, Chicago Board of Health 
Community Development in a Brooklyn Neighborhood 
Speaker: Rev. Matthew F. Foley, Director, Arriba Juntos, Catholic 
Charities Diocese of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A CRITIQUE OF SERVICE AND ACTION PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 
[Section III (Community Organization)] 
Presiding: Mrs. Eloise Waite, Assistant Chapter Manager, District of 
Columbia Chapter, American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Marcus Battle, Deputy Director, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Melvin B. Mogulof, Community Organization Program, Office of Econ- 
omic Opportunity, San Francisco 
James L. Cox, Assistant Professor of Social Work, National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton )-G. 


HOW LONG IS THE WORK WEEK? 

[Section V (Administration)]| 
Presiding: Harney B. Stover, Jr., attorney, board Member, and Past 
President, Family Service of Milwaukee 

Planning for Crisis Counseling around the Clock 
Speaker: Helen Carey, Director, Psychiatric Social Service, Milwaukee 
County Hospital, Diagnostic and Treatment Center 

Staffing Service after Five 
Speaker: Elam Nunnally, Assistant to Executive Director, Family Service 
of Milwaukee 

Emergency Service after Hours 
Speaker: Kenneth Otto, caseworker, Milwaukee County Department of 
Public Welfare, Protective Services Unit 


INVOLVING THE TARGET POPULATION IN SOCIAL ACTION: I 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)] 
Presiding: Mitchell Sviridoff, National Association for Community De- 
velopment; Community Progress, New Haven, Conn. 
Efforts of Local Community Action Programs to Involve Residents in Social 
Action 
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Speakers: Dan Morris, Mobilization for Youth, New York 

Frank Corbett, Community Progress, New Haven, Conn. 

Discussant: Bertram M. Beck, Executive Director, Mobilization for Youth, 
New York 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECISIONS AND FUND ALLOCATION IN SOCIAL 
WELFARE 
[Division] 
Presiding: Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare League 
of America, New York 
Author: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Discussant: Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Panelists: Lloyd Rader, Director, Oklahoma Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Oklahoma City 
Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Association of 
America, New York 
Recorder: Edward Parsons, Public Affairs Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 


RECAPTURING TRADITION FOR INNOVATION WITHIN THE 
PROFESSION 
[Section II (Group Work)] 
Presiding: Arnulf M. Pins, Associate Executive Director, Council on 
Social Work Education, New York 
Merged Social Work Method 
Speaker: Beulah Rothman, Acting Dean, School of Social Work, Adelphi 
University, Garden City, N.Y. 
The Case for Single-Method Group Work 
Speaker: Emanuel Tropp, Director, Oakland Jewish Community Center, 
Oakland, Calif. 


INVOLVING THE TARGET POPULATION IN SOCIAL ACTION: II 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 
Presiding: Donald Lathrope, Columbia University School of Social Work, 
New York 
The Assets and Liabilities of Involving Citizens in Public and Private Social 
Welfare Programs 
Speakers: Martin Rein, Professor, Graduate Department of Social Work, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
C.F. McNeil, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 


FENCES—A PLAY ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION 
[Co-sponsoring groups: NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, Plays for Living Division] 
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“Fences,” by Rose Leiman Schiller, produced and directed by Beatrice Fred- 
man, Hull House Chamber Players 
Presiding: Mrs. Edward Rosenheim, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

The Responsibility of Business and Industry for Social Welfare in Today’s 

World 
Presiding: Margaret E. Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York; Third Vice-President, 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: Robert N. Hilkert, First Vice-President, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia; Past President, Health and Welfare Council of Phila- 
delphia 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


LADY ON THE ROCKS—A PLAY ON ALCOHOLISM 
[Co-sponsoring groups: NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, Plays for Living Division] 
“Lady on the Rocks” by Elizabeth Blake, produced and directed by Everett 
Clarke, Chicago Community Theatre 
Chairman and discussion leader: Samuel Peskin, Executive Director, 
Chicago Committee on Alcoholism 


8:30 P.M. 
FUN NIGHT 
FRIDAY, JUNE 3 
9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


SOCIAL PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC ABUNDANCE 

[Division] 
Presiding: Philip M. Hauser, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Author: Robert R. Nathan, President, Robert R. Nathan Associates, 
Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: Edgar F. Borgatta, Professor, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Panelists: Thomas D. Sherrard, Director, Urban Development Institute; 
Associate Professor of Urban Affairs, Purdue University, Hammond, Ind. 
Jack Meltzer, Urban Studies Center, University of Chicago 
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EGO ASSESSMENT: RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 

[Co-sponsoring groups: Section I (Casework); Section IV (Research)] 
Presiding: Mrs. Bernece K. Simon, Professor and Director of Field In- 
struction, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 
Speaker: Mrs. Friedericka M. Mayers, Field Work Assistant Professor and 
Research Associate, School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago 


ISSUES IN THE MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS OF PLANNING AND 

ACTION PROGRAMS 

[Section III (Community Organization); Section IV (Research). Group Meet- 

ing 2 

: aati Israel Gerver, Research Director, Office of Juvenile Delin- 

quency and Youth Development, Welfare Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Clarence Sherwood, Research Director, Action for Boston 
Community Development, Boston 
Alfred Parcell, Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Eleanor Caplan, Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 
Donald Henderson, Research Director, United Planning Organization, 
Washington, D.C. 


CITIZEN ADVISORY BOARDS IN PUBLIC WELFARE, PRO AND CON 
[Section V (Administration)| 
Presiding: Robert H. Lizon, Assistant Director, Division for Children 
and Youth, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, Madison 
Advisory Boards: Their Purpose, Value, and Limitations as Seen by a Citizen 
Member 
Speaker: Arthur Saltzstein, Chairman, State of Wisconsin Day Care Ad- 
visory Committee; Vice-President, Marine National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee 


Advisory Boards—Their Purpose, Value, and Limitations as Seen by an 
Agency Administrator 
Speaker: Leonard Ganser, Director, Division of Mental Hygiene, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Madison 


NEW ARENAS FOR SOCIAL ACTION IN CIVIL RIGHTS 

[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 
Presiding: Nelson C. Jackson, Assistant Executive Director, National 
Association of Social Workers, New York 

New Arenas for Social Action in Civil Rights 
Speaker: Mrs. Cernoria D. Johnson, Director, Washington Bureau, Na- 
tional Urban League, Washington, D.C. 

New Legislation Needed in the Civil Rights Arena. 
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Speaker: Clarence Mitchell, Director, Washington Bureau, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, Washington, D.C. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 

The Responsibility of Government for Meeting Human Needs 
Presiding: Ellen Winston, Commissioner, Welfare Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; Presi- 
dent, National Conference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: Robert Nathan, President, Robert R. Nathan Associates, New 
York 

Introduction of NCSW President for 1966-67 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1966 


fli NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members who have 
joined the Conference to promote and share in discussion of the prob- 
lems and methods identified with the field of social work and imme- 
diately related fields. 


NCSW OFFICERS 
President: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 
First Vice-President: Ruth E. Smalley, Philadelphia 
Second Vice-President: Louis Stern, South Orange, N.]. 
Third Vice-President: Margaret E. Berry, New York 
Secretary: Colonel Jane E. Wrieden, New York 
Treasurer: Henry L. Zuker, Cleveland 
Past President: Sol Morton Isaac, Columbus, Ohio 
President-elect: Whitney M. Young, Jr., New York 
Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW NATIONAL BOARD 
(Includes Officers Listed Above) 

Term expires 1966: Walter G. Barlow, New York; Victor H. Evjen, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Harold Haas, New York; J. Kimball Johnson, Cleveland; Joseph 
F. Meisels, Kansas City, Kans.; Joseph H. Reid, New York; Elizabeth Rice, 
Boston 

Term expires 1967: Hon. Howard G. Brown, Milwaukee; Mitchell I. 
Ginsberg, New York; Sam Grais, St. Paul, Minn.; Mildred Murphy, Okla- 
homa City; Charles E. Odell, Washington, D.C.; Sheldon L. Rahn, Waterloo, 
Ont., Canada 

Term expires 1968: Frankie V. Adams, Atlanta; Eileeen Blackey, Los 
Angeles; Philip Bernstein, New York; Harold Hagen, Washington, D.C.; 
Franklin W. Wallin, Jenison, Mich.; Helen E. Woods, Baltimore 

Representative from NCSW Committee on Public Relations and Develop- 
ment: C.F. McNeil, New York 

Representative from U.S. Committee of ICSW: Charles I. Schottland, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 
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Representative from National Association of Statewide Health and Welfare 
Conference and Planning Organizations: Wilson H. Posey, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

Chairman: Laurin E. Hyde, New York 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Harry A. Teitelbaum, Baltimore 

Term expires 1966: Fern L. Chamberlain, Pierre, S. Dak.; Mrs. Richard 
A. Ehrlich, Brookline, Mass.; Laurin E. Hyde, New York; Arthur J. Lesser, 
M.D., Washington, D.C.; Dorothy Schroeder, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Ruth 
B. Taylor, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Harry A. Teitelbaum, Baltimore 

Term expires 1967: Alfred F. Angster, Chicago; Mrs. Rollin Brown, New 
York; Harriet C. Bury, Philadelphia; Mrs. Bartlett Heard, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Martha Scarlett, Oakland, Calif.; Sister Mary Immaculate, San Antonio, 
Texas; Corinne H. Wolfe, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1968: Mrs. Gretchen V.C. Abbott, Washington, D.C.; Ruth 
Chaskel, New York; David F. DeMarche, San Francisco; Geraldine Gourley, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; Paul P. Kalin, Homewood, Ill.; H. Curtis Mial, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; William F. Moynihan, Nashville, Tenn. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Chairman: C.F. McNeil, New York 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Alice Adler, New York 
Term expires 1966: Winfield Best, New York; Karon Kehoe, New York; 
Harry Milt, New York; Anne L. New, New York; Alex Sareyan, New York; 
James Scull, New York 
Term expires 1967: Mrs. Frances A. Koestler, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ruth Lauder, 
Washington, D.C.; John H. McMahon, New York; Benjamin B. Rosenberg, 
Boston; Mrs. Frances Schmidt, New York; Henry Weber, New York 
Term expires 1968: Mrs. Leonard Bernheim, New York; Mrs. Virginia R. 
Doscher, Chicago; Moe Huffman, Washington, D.C.; Irving Rimer, New York 
Consultant: Harold N. Weiner, New York 
Ex-officio: Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland 


NCSW TELLERS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Merriss Cornell, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Kathryn Close, Washington, D.C. 
Term expires 1966: Emanuel Berlatsky, New York; Kathryn Close, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Elinor Zaki, New York 
Term expires 1967: Malvin Morton, Chicago; Arnulf M. Pins, New York 
Term expires 1968: Mary Houk, Indianapolis 


U.S. COMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 
Chairman: Charles I. Schottland, Waltham, Mass. 
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Vice-Chairman: Ralph H. Blanchard, New York 

Secretary: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: James R. Dumpson, New York 

Representatives of National Organizations: American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, Eugene Shenefield, New York; American Public 
Welfare Association, Raleigh C. Hobson, Baltimore; Council on Social Work 
Education, Kenneth Kindelsperger, Louisville, Ky.; National Association of 
Social Workers, Kurt Reichert, Villanova, Pa.; National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, Mrs. Michael Harris, New York; Welfare Administration, Dorothy 
Lally, Washington, D.C. 

Members-at-large: Mrs. Alice Adler, New York; Mrs. Julius Alexander, 
Miami; Margaret E. Berry, New York; Andrew W. L. Brown, Detroit; Kenneth 
S. Carpenter, Washington, D.C.; Sam Grais; St. Paul. Minn.; Shelton B. Gran- 
ger, Washington, D.C.; Manuel Kaufman, Philadelphia; William T. Kirk, Los 
Angeles; Henry S. Ollendorff, Cleveland; Sanford Solender, New York; 
Henry Whiting, New York; Anne Wilkens, Austin, Texas; Ernest Witte, 
San Diego, Calif.; Colonel Jane E. Wrieden, New York 

Liaison: NASW-European Unit, Charles H. Jordan, New York; New 
England Committee, Gaspar Jako, Boston; NCSW Program Committee, Mary 
K. Keeley, Minneapolis; NCSW, Ruth E. Smalley, Philadelphia; Organizing 
Committee, 1966 ICSW, Margaret Hickey, St. Louis; Yvonne Bourguignon, 
New York 

Subcommittee chairmen: Program participants, Gordon Manser, New York; 
U.S. Report, Lawrence K. Northwood, Seattle; Nominating Committee, 
Harold G. Roberts, New York; U.S. Exhibit, Bernard Russell, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Officers of ICSW (ex-officio members): Joe R. Hoffer, Secretary General, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ruth M. Williams, Executive Officer, New York 

Permanent committee members, 1966: Jane M. Hoey, New York; Ellen 
Winston, Washington, D.C. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 

Chairman: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 

Members-at-large: Term expires 1966: Andrew W.L. Brown, Detroit; 
Winslow Carlton, New York. Term expires 1967: James Brindle, New York; 
Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer, New York. Term expires 1968: Loula Dunn, 
Washington, D.C.; Robert H. MacRae, Chicago 

Representatives of National Social Welfare Organizations: American Public 
Welfare Association, Joseph H. Louchheim, New York; Council on Social 
Work Education, Patricia Stickney; National Association of Social Workers, 
Mrs. Mildred Kilinski, New York; National Association of Statewide Health 
and Welfare Conference and Planning Organizations, Lowell Iberg, New 
York; National Health Council, Peter G. Meek, New York; National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Mrs. Louise N. Mumm, New York; U.S. Committee of 
ICSW, Mary K. Keeley, Minneapolis 

Liaison from Committee on Combined Associate Groups: Sherwood Nor- 
man, New York 


Liaison from Public Relations and Development Committee: C. F. McNeil, 
New York 
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Liaison from NCSW Audio-visual Committee: William Tracy, New York 
Past President: Sol Morton Isaac, Columbus, Ohio 

President-elect, Whitney M. Young, Jr., New York 

Chairman of Sections and Divisions, ex officio 


NCSW SECTION COMMITTEES 
SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 

Chairman: Eleanor Barnett, Denver 

Vice-Chairman: Manuel Kaufman, Philadelphia 

Term expires 1966: Kathryn Barclay, Durham, N.C.; Mrs. Beulah Compton, 
Minneapolis; Arnold Gruber, Minneapolis; Ethel Olson, Fargo, N.Dak. 

Term expires 1967: Jean Dockhorn, Baltimore; Milton Goldman, Baltimore 

Term expires 1968: Mrs. Miriam C. Andrus, East Orange, N.J.; Thomas 
D. Hunt, Chicago; Eileen E. Lester, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Bernece K. 
Simon, Chicago 
SECTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS 

Chairman: Jean M. Maxwell, San Diego, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman: Arnulf M. Pins, New York 

Term expires 1966: Hans Falck, St. Louis 

Term expires 1967: Nathaniel Brooks, Detroit; Josephine Daugherty, Cleve- 
land; Elizabeth Lewis, Cleveland; Henry Tanaka, Cleveland 

Term expires 1968: Jack Dauber, San Francisco; James Kane, Chino, 
Calif.; Sara E Maloney, Los Angeles; Jean Reynolds, Washington, D.C. 
SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Chairman: Shelton B. Granger, Washington, D.C. 

Vice-Chairman: Howard B. Gundy, Sacramento, Calif. 

Term expires 1966: Andrew Freeman, Philadelphia; Richard F. Huegli, 
Detroit; Lowell Iberg, New York; David Keppel, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1967: Gordon Berg, Charlotte, N.C.; Amos Burrows, Jr., 
Muskegon, Mich.; Melvin R. Mogulof, Washington, D.C.; Omar Schmidt, 
Minneapolis 

Term expires 1968: Mark Battle, Washington, D.C.; David R. Hunter, 
New York; Jeweldean Jones, New York; Mrs. Eloise Waite, Washington, D.C. 
SECTION IV, RESEARCH 

Chairman: Lilian Ripple, Chicago 

Vice-Chairman: William E. Gordon, St. Louis 

Term expires 1966: Phillip Fellin, St. Louis; Edwin S. Jones, St. Louis; 
Mildred B. Kantor, St. Louis; Jane Stearns, St. Louis 

Term expires 1967: Richard A. Cloward, New York; Israel Gerver, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Herman D. Stein, Cleveland 

Term expires 1968: Maurice B. Hamovitch, Los Angeles; Marjorie Main, 
Cleveland 
SECTION V. ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman: Richard M. Brown, Milwaukee 

Term expires 1966: Roland Artigues, Philadelphia; Andrew G. Freeman, 
Philadelphia; William Schreiter, Philadelphia; Randolph E. Wise, Philadel- 

hia 
‘ Term expires 1967: Martha F. Allen, New York; C. Raymond Chase, 
Boston; John McDowell, Boston; Benjamin B. Rosenberg, Boston 
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SECTION VI. METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 

Chairman: Eveline M. Burns, New York 

Vice-Chairman: Joseph R. Brown, Indianapolis 

Term expires 1966: Mrs. Eunice B. Evans, Sacramento, Calif.; Robert F. 
Fenley, Los Angeles; Lowell E. Wright, New York 

Term expires 1967: James Brindle, New York; Miriam Ephraim, New York; 
Nelson C. Jackson, New York; Gordon Manser, New York; Bernard M. 
Shiffman, New Haven, Conn. 

Term expires 1968: Preston David, New York; Walter Johnson, Indianap- 
olis; George Rohrlich, Chicago; Max Silverstein, Philadelphia 


NCSW DIVISION COMMITTEE 

Chairman: C. Virgil Martin, Chicago 

Secretary: Genevieve M. Carter, Washington, D.C. 

Members: Edgar F. Borgatta, Madison, Wis.; Otto Eckstein, Washington, 
D.C.; Fedele F. Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rashi Fein, Washington, D.C.; 
Lyman Ford, New York; Thomas Gladwin, Bethesda, Md.; Margaret S. 
Gordon, Berkeley, Calif.; Norman V. Lourie, Harrisburg, Pa.; Robert Morris, 
Waltham, Mass.; Harrison M. Sayre, Columbus, Ohio; Ruth M. Williams, 
New York; Jacob T. Zukerman, New York 


NCSW AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 

Chairman: William ‘Tracy, New York 

Term expires 1966: Herbert Fowler, Sr., Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Inez Lohr, 
Washington, D.C.; William A. Platt, Washington, D.C.; Marguerite Pohek, 
New York; Marie Stewart, New York; Elsa Volckmann, New York 

Term expires 1967: Mrs. Margaret Benz, New York; James F. Considine, 
New York; John Dorrothy, Newark, N.J.; Robert Finehout, New York; 
Robert Smith, New York; Chester S. Williams, New York 

Term expires 1968: Mrs. Ann Booth, New York; Samuel H. Elfert, New 
York; Harry Olesker, New York; Herbert Rosenthal, New York; Nancy Tait, 
New York 


COMMITTEE ON MEETINGS OF 
COMBINED ASSOCIATE GROUPS 
Chairman: Sherwood Norman, National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency 
Members: American Friends Service Committee, Frank Hunt; Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Elizabeth Christie; Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, Maurice Bernstein; Council on Social Work Education, 
Patricia Stickney; Family Service Association of America, Mildred Frank; 
International Social Service, American Branch, Mrs. Eugenie Hochfield; 
National Association for Mental Health, Edward Linzer; National Council 
on the Aging, Beverly Diamond; National Council of Jewish Women, Sara 
Lee Berkman, New York; National Federation of Settlements, Eli Fox 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, Frank W. Emig 
American Council for Nationalities Service, Gilbert Convers 
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American Friends Service Committee, Frank Hunt 

American Home Economics Association, Mrs. Nathalie D. Preston 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division, Vincent DeFrancis 

American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Mrs. Harry W. Blumen- 
thal 

American Jewish Committee, Mrs. Ann G. Wolfe 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division, Fred T. Kuszmaul 

American National Red Cross, Mary Helen Merrill 

American Public Welfare Association, Mrs. Ann Porter 

American Social Health Association, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Force 

Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B’rith, Sol I. Littman 

Association for Voluntary Sterilization, M. Ted Smith 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Dorothy Swinburne 

Big Brothers of America, Thomas E. O’Brien 

Child Study Association of America, Carl Scott 

Child Welfare League of America, Elizabeth Christie 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Maurice Bernstein 

Council on Social Work Education, Patricia Stickney 

Executive Council, Episcopal Church, Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, Mrs. Charles S. Monroe 

Family Service Association of America, Mildred Frank 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Katherine Daly 

Goodwill Industries of America, Robert E. Watkins 

International Social Service, American Branch, Walter R. Sherman 

National Association for Mental Health, Dr. Donald Kenefick 

National Association for Retarded Children, Harry Blank 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo 

National Association of Social Workers, Mrs. Mildred Kilinski 

National Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Plan- 
ning Organizations, Tina Howell 

National Committee for the Day Care of Children, Mrs. Marianna Jessen 

National Committee on Employment of Youth of National Child Labor 
Committee, Eli E. Cohen 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service, Manuel Batshaw 

National Council for Homemaker Services, Mrs. Betty H. Andersen 

National Council of Churches, Commission on Social Welfare, Lloyd D. Fett 

National Council of Jewish Women, Sara Lee Berkman 

National Council on Alcoholism, Dr. Margaret B. Bailey 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Sherwood Norman 

National Council on Illegitimacy, Ruth Chaskel 

National Council on the Aging, Beverly Diamond 

National Council, YMCA’s, John C. O’Melia, Jr. 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Eli Fox 

National Health Council, Peter G. Meek 

National Jewish Welfare Board, Alfred Dobrof 

National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Mayo H. Stiegler 

National Methodist Division of Alcohol Problems and General Welfare, 
Richard P. Edgar 
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National Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services, Harold 
N. Weiner 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Mrs. Louise Mumm 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Mrs. Rhoda Gellman 

National Travelers Aid Association, Mrs. Savilla M. Simons 

National Urban League, M. Leo Bohanon 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Mrs. Naomi T. Gray 

The Salvation Army, Lieutenant Colonel Roy S. Barber 

Save the Children Federation, Mrs. Ruth Levine 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, Clara M. Allen 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Ernest Weinrich 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Kenneth I. Williams 

United HIAS Service, Fred Fried 

United Seamen’s Service, Mrs. Lillian Rabins 

U.S. Army, Military Social Work, Major Raymond M. Marsh 

Veterans Administration, Claire R. Lustman 

Volunteers of America, Major Walter G. Nash 

YWCA of the U.S.A., Jean Whittet 


Index 


“Administrative Decisions and Fund Al- 
location in Social Welfare,” discussion 
of, 209-10 

AFDC, see Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children 

Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
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ceiving, 109 

American Public Welfare Association 
(APWA), 22; legislative objectives of, 
185 

Anderson, C. LeRoy, cited, 108-9 

Antipoverty programs: business and, 163; 
failure of, 143; social welfare’s role in, 
128-37 

APWA, see American Public Welfare As- 
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“Assessing Effectiveness of Methods for 
Meeting Social and Economic Prob- 
lems,” discussion of, 200-203 


Basic economic security (BES), 140, 144- 
50 

Bell, David, cited, 35 

Beller, E. K., cited, 105, 115 

Bellow, Saul, quoted, 57 

BES, see Basic economic security 

Blackburn, Clark, cited, 210 

Borgatta, Edgar F., comments by, on Di- 
vision papers, 207-8, 212, 214-15 

Bower, Robert T., comments by, on Di- 
vision papers, 200-201, 202-3, 210 

Bowman, Ruth L., comments by, on Di- 
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